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ver ‘'Prestige’’ tlower bow! by Haeger Furniture Setting: Knapp 
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Be sure your remembrance to one you love says“! love you” with that warmth a at) 
and sincerity best expressed in the bright blooms of Colorado Carnations. CS 
. . , , , ‘. of 
Here, Gold Medal Colorado Carnations in blush pink, tastefully arranged in a al 


silver Prestige” flower bow! by Haeger? lift the heart and make every day a 
special day for the well-loved woman who receives them. Available wherever 


flowers are sold. Remember always to specify—always buy—Gold Medal Colo- 





rado Carnations, America’s longer-lived, finer, and only trade-marked flowers. 


COLORADO FLOWER GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC +» COLORADO CARNATIONS 
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and Tubbs, Inc., Showrooms, San Francisco 


“Gold Medal” Colorado 
Carnations are America’s only 
trade-marked flower. Insist on one 
of these little seals in the 
arrangements you buy... it is 
your guarantee of finest quality. 


909 Sherman Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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With the arrival of the Douglas Years ahead in jetliner design and est in travel will be yours to enjoy. — These famous airlines already have purchased the DC-8: 

DC-# Jetliner, exciting new vistas passenge! comfort, the Douglas The Douglas DC-8 Jetliner, like Alitalia-Linee Aeree Italiane * Delta Air Lines * Eastern 

of travel as well as of the skies DC-8 will reward you with unbe- its famous forebears, the DC-4, = — * Japan Air Lines * KLM Royal Dutch Air Lines 

: : ; “har , , t Airl ° thwest ° i 

above— will be yours, lievable speed, quiet, serenity and DC-6, DC-7, will bring you a family ational Airlines ° Northwest Orient Airlines » Olympic 

Vlicht the D DC.8 | \ f the | | hi | : whe id la Airways * Panagra * Panair Do Brasil * Pan American 
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world’s most modern jetliner—will — splendors through the big DC-8 __ bility. So look up to the DC-8— Swissair ° Trans-Canada Air Lines * Trans Caribbean 

he unlike any other you ve ever windows will be glorious and breath- and look ahead to your first flight Airways ° Transports Aeriens Intercontinentaux * Union 
known—even in today’s jet age. taking. All the fine gifts of the new- aboard! Aeromaritime De Transport * United Air Lines 
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The moon hangs low in the stratosphere—kingdom of the DC-8 
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Geographic center 
of the U. S. is in: 


0 S. Dakota 0) Utah ©) Montana 


*With Alaska’s admission to state- 
hood, a bleak plain below Two Top 
Peak in Western South Dakota is 
the United States’ new geographic 
center. Wherever you go in the 
United States, protect your travel 
funds by carrying them in The First 
National Bank of Chicago Trav- 
elers Checks. 


Precise length of 
Mississippi River is: 
0) 2,501 mi. 0 1,507 mi. ©) 2,350 mi. 
Frankly, no one knows for sure. 
A 30-mile loop may be eliminated 
by a broken sand bar. Army Engi- 
neers estimate the length now at 
2,350 miles. There’s no guessing, 
though, about denominations of 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Each is a dif- 
ferent color for easy identification. 


The Arab world’s 
largest city is: 
() Baghdad (Cairo (©) ‘Amman 
Baghdad has been succeeded by 
Cairo, the Arab world’s largest city, 
as the center of Arabic culture 
Even traveling through such exotic 
cities you'll find your travel funds 
accepted when you carry The First 
National Bank of Chicago Trav- 
elers Checks. Only you can cash 
them. Ask for them at your bank! 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 
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MOTOROLA 


Stereo High Fidelity 


in custom-crafted 


cabinets by rexe| 





CABINETS AS BEAUTIFUL AS THE PERFORMANCE 
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Sound to satisfy 
the sensitive ear 


French Provincial Touraine 


Motorola adds new charm to the most 
elegant room settings with Stereo- 
phonie High Fidelity (and matching 
TV) in superb, mastercrafted 
cabinets designed by Drexel”. Rich, 
hand-rubbed finishes. Controls taste- 
fully concealed behind doors. 
Combined with this exclusive indi- 
viduality in styling are the compo- 


nents needed to reproduce the finest 


stereo high fidelity sound possible. 


More to enjoy 


“MOTOROLA 











Motorola” Stereo Hi-Fi 
and TV also 


available in these fine 


furniture stylings 
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LETTERS 


Mystery Unearthed 


Landmarks of the World (February 
HOLIDAY) prompts me to recall my 
visit to the Washington Monument in 
July, 1942, at which time I saw a buried 
model of the Monument which has 
never been seen by anyone to whom I 
have spoken. 

My husband and I engaged a cab to 
take us sightseeing in and around 
Washington. We, of course, went to 
the Washington Monument and parked 
on the circular drive surrounding it. 
Our driver took a large spanner from 
his cab and pried off a manhole cover 
on the edge of the pavement, saying he 
would show us something few people 
knew existed and even fewer had seen. 
He revealed to us the pointed top of 
an obelisk, clearly visible a few inches 
below the top of the opened manhole. 
According to him, this was the original 
model for the monument, on a scale 
of one inch to a foot, which became 
useless when the Monument was com- 
pleted, but which could not simply be 
thrown away and had been sunk in a 
shaft 47 feet deep. 

I have made cursory inquiries since 
that time, but never found anyone who 
has seen or heard of such a buried 
model. Could you discover any more 


about this? 
MRS. CLARENCE C. CHAFFEE 


Williamstown, Mass. 


@ The Capital’s National Park Service 
reports that rather than a true model, it 
is a “bench mark,” used by surveyors 
and engineers to ascertain the elevation 
and rate of settlement of the Washington 
Monument. It is a coincidence that it 
approaches the form of an obelisk. In- 
cidentally, the mark reveals that the 
Monument has settled only six inches 
since 1884.—Ed. 


Pittsburgh Plaudits 


The article on Pittsburgh (March 
Ho.iDay) is excellent, the pictures are 
splendid and | congratulate you on a 


job well done. 
DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


Governor 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg 


Pittsburgh was extremely well done 
and caught the vitality and civic enthu- 
siasm characteristic of this renascent 
city. I enjoyed it tremendously. 


E. R. WEIDLEIN, JR. 
Pittsburgh 


I have read Pittsburgh and its renais- 
sance with great pleasure. It increases 
my interest and satisfaction of being a 
resident. 

JOHN W. BARRIGER 


Pittsburgh 


Misplace of the Month 


Place of the Month (March Ho.Lipay) 
describes The Great Pagoda of Ran- 
goon, but the accompanying picture 
shows the lesser Sule Pagoda of that 


MAY 


city. Each of these pagodas is impres- 
sive and beautiful, but if you would 
accurately guide your readers to the 
great Shwe Dagon, should we not 
look forward to another picture? 


PAUL R. FITCHEN 
New York City 


@ Yes. See below.—ED. 





Herb Bouquet 


Handbook of Herbs (March HOo.t- 
DAY) by Helen Papashvily is one of the 
best | ever read and you are to be con- 
gratulated for giving your readers such 
a comprehensive description. You 
might be interested to know that as of 
today we have received almost 100 in- 
quiries for our catalog as a result of the 
article. 

MARGARET E. THOMAS 
Greene Herb Gardens 
Greene, R. I. 


East, West, Home’s Best 


For years I have enjoyed the recrea- 
tional and educational flavor of your 
magazine. However, after reading Rob- 
ert Carson’s West Coast Journey (Feb- 
ruary HOLIDAY), my confidence has 
been shaken. Throughout the “‘jour- 
ney,” we are taken on round after 
round of restaurants, clubs, bars and 
saloons. And when these facilities are 
not present in sufficient quantity, or 
when they close before dawn’s early 
light, we seem to be at a loss about 
what to do. 

Fortunately, one of the reasons that 
the development of night-club activity 
in the Northwest is depressed, accord- 
ing to Los Angeles standards, is that 
people here would rather mulch their 
plants, climb and ski the mountains, 
fish the streams; in a word, enjoy their 
natural Heritage. How could they with 
a Sunday morning hangover? Tourists 
coming here should be prepared to 
enter into such activities. For bigger 
and better night life, stay south. 

But the color photographs are su- 
perb, especially of the Bailey Range. 
I know the effort required to get them. 


NICHOLAS A, DODGE 
Pullman, Wash. 


We are enjoying West Coast Journey, 
although an Oregonian could complain 
of the provincial label tagged on Port- 
land. We have lovely homes and gar- 
dens and are proud of the pioneering 
spirit which moved so many Amer- 

Continued on Page 6 





Illustrated, left to right: Bandana and Carnival 


Cushioned comfort for smart summer roaming... 


Deep foam-cushioning cuddles your foot from heel to toe in these blithe and open Cobbie wedges . . . 


gives you a wonderful, better-than-barefoot feeling. Whether you roam far from home or just around 


the backyard and shopping center, they'll take you here, there, everywhere with a new kind of blissful ‘ee) i BB ’ ~ 
ease in every step. 


A RED CROSS SHOE 


Look for smart young Cobbies from 1 Ors to 1 95 


THIS PRODUCT HAS NO CONNECTION WHATEVER WITH THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS e THE UNITED STATES SHOE CORPORATION 
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Continued from Page 4 

icans across the old Oregon Trail. 
True, we can’t match (nor do we at- 
tempt to match) the so-called glamour 
of San Francisco society, Hollywood 
celebrities and Los Angeles night clubs. 
But who is to judge us “provincial” 
simply because we prefer our heavenly 
climate to California’s smog, our fer- 
tile soil to our southern neighbor’s 
vast desert areas, and our fewer night 
clubs to California’s glittering and ex- 
pensive circuit? 

Your writer did redeem himself, 
however, by admitting our gorgeous 
coastline outdid California’s. 

MRS. R. C. RABE 
Hillsboro, Ore. 


No Renewals 


I am serving notice that my subscrip- 
tion to Hoxipay will no longer be re- 
newed. Your sneaky littke UN symbol 
with the revolting creed “‘We Believe” 
is downright enemical [sic] to the best 


interest of the U.S. 
F. GEORGE DELUCA 


Brooklyn N.Y. 


WE BELIEVE 





Enclosed in my March HOLIDAY was 
a subscription offer. | thought I'd fill 
it out until I came to the damnable 
spider-web emblem of the UN. I tore 
up the subscription slip. I can’t under- 
stand how anybody on Independence 
Square can go for the UN mess. I 
don’t and.can’t believe in it. I hate it. 


JOHN K. GLEN, M.D. 
Houston 


@ We believe, and we're not sorry to lose 
subscribers who don’ t.—Ed. 


Eyewitness 


While sitting under waving palms 
with the temperature in the mid-70s, I 
have just finished The Blizzard of °88 
(March Houipay). And even though it 
dates me, | must admit it carried me 
back to my childhood in New Haven 
and to a vivid memory of those days. 

My sister and I went to school that 
Monday morning, about ten blocks 
from home. Dressed in woolen coats 
and dresses, woolen stockings and 
“arctics,”” with woolen mufflers over 
our heads and around our necks, red 
woolen mittens on our hands, we made 
it to school through steadily falling 
snow and gusts of wind. Shortly after 
noon, school was dismissed. We 
plowed through drifts of snow, up one 
side and down the other and eventually 
reached home. We had plenty of food 
in stock, but by Wednesday morning, 
the milk ran out. Snow was piled up to 
the second story of all the buildings on 





State Street. Tunnels had been cut 
through the snow, supported by wooden 
planks with lanterns suspended from 
above. It was my first experience with 
condensed milk, the only milk avail- 
able, and quite a confection for a child. 


STELLA BURKE MAY 
Fort Lauderdale 


Native Habitat 


The caption above Dunsany Castle 
(The Look of the Irish, March Ho.ipay) 
says ‘believed to be the oldest inhabited 
castle in the British Isles.”’ I believe this 
distinction belongs to Dunvegan Castle 
on the Isle of Skye where a MacLeod 
has always lived since the 13th Cen- 
tury, and others continuously for sev- 
eral centuries before that. Our chief, 
MacLeod of MacLeod, Dame Flora, 
presides there now as did her 27 prede- 


cessors. 
ANGUS MC LEOD 


Columbus, Ind. 


@ Dunvegan Castle, erected in the 9th 
Century, wins the title handily. It’s been 
inhabited by the same family for over 
700 years.—Ed. - 


Odded Attraction 


You will doubtless be inundated by 
accounts of English architectural oddi- 
ties such as those mentioned by Mr. 
Fadiman (Party of One, March Ho ut- 
DAY). A building which was both odd 
and small was gleefully shown us by our 
English friends. One of the Elizabethan 
showplaces of Shropshire is Pitchforde 
Hall. The late owner, Lady Sybil Grant, 
unable to cope physically and finan- 
cially with the Great House and gar- 
dens, lived the last few years of her 
life in a tree. In one of the great limes 
she had built a one-room, half-timbered 
house matching the Great House. 


HANNAH BURDICK 
Alfred, N.Y. 


Man of Discernment 


Congratulations to Jack Schaefer for 
his essay, My Southwest (March 
Ho.ipay). His highly literate style 
showed rare discernment of the South- 
west. How pleasant to read a narration 
that burgeons forth from its historical 
context sans superficial frills that too 
often accompany literary odysseys. An 


outstanding job. 
NORMAN J. RUSTIGIAN 


Providence 


Mercy Killing 


I would like to commend Hammond 
Innes for writing Death of a Whale 
(March Ho.ipay) and Britain for her 
leadership in developing a humane 
method of slaughtering whales. 

It saddens me to realize how cruel 
man can be for money. In this country 
we have at last passed a Federal bill 
requiring that all animals be rendered 
insensible to pain prior to slaughter. 


VIRGINIA A. LAMARCHE 
Member Board Directors 
Humane Society of U.S. 
N.J. Branch 

Red Bank, N.J. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, Ho.iipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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There is only one Priestley’s Imported “ NOR-EAST” 


y 4 hd 
in all the world... a blend of Turkish 0g 


Angora Mohair and Australian Worsted. No other IMPORTED 


summer suit gives you such a rich, lustrous 
4 
look . . . such a well-dressed feeling. “ itl 
Featured in America’s finer men’s wear stores. For name of your nearest 
store, write L. Greif & Bro., Baltimore 12, Md. Dept. I. 


EXCLUSIVELY BY L. GREIF & BRO., INC. ° BALTIMORE 12, MD. 
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or the 10th year in a 
row more professionals and ama- 
teurs played Titleist in the major 
tournaments of 1958 than any 
other ball —and remember, no 
one is paid to play Titleist. 
Don’t you owe it to yourself and 
your game to play this superb 
ball? —the ball preferred by the 
best players in the land? It is 
sold, like all Acushnet balls, thru 


golf course pro shops on/y, 


ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS, 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@ “It is too far north for the culture 
of the vine,” wrote Emerson more 
than a century ago, “but the wines 
of all countries are in its docks.” 
The sentence floated into my mem- 
ory as we (my companion was the 
publisher and wine expert George 
Rainbird) rounded the abutments of 
London’s Tower Bridge and emerged 
on Butler’s Wharf. Tea and other 
cargoes are discharged here, but it is 
mainly a wine wharf. We noted a 
vessel from Cadiz unloading sher- 
ries, and at some other moment we 
might have seen carriers from Bor- 
deaux, or freighters from Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam laden with German 
vintages. 

Our goal was the vast Eagle Bonded 
Bottlers wine warehouse fronting 
Butler’s Wharf and the timeless 
Thames. It is also the goal of a great 
deal of the wine of the world. We 
were shown about its Daedalian cel- 
lars by the managing director, Stan- 
ley Dennis, whose family has been in 
the wine trade for four generations. 
Here, bedded deep beside the river, 
lay two and a half million bottles, 
about 400,000 gallons of wine, rest- 
ing before their release to the trade. 
They had been racked with mar- 
velous ingenuity; the geometrical 
minds of bees could not have done 
better. In these dank passageways 
clarets and red burgundies will ma- 
ture for perhaps five years, vintage 
ports for as much as fifteen. Here 
the wine is checked by the excise 
officials, tested, sterilized, examined 
four times annually for weevils and 
other pests, bottled, corked, put gen- 
tly to sleep. The fine ethers and al- 
cohols suspended in the cool air 
seem to have been there for cen- 
turies. 

As you see, I am interested in 
wine. In the course of my English 
journey I was fortunate enough to 
enjoy the generous hospitality of 
several other wine men. In their cel- 
lared dining room Mr. Edward Tat- 
ham and his associates of the famous 
firm of Justerini and Brooks (Dick- 
ens, among others, bought from 
them) fed me a perfect cold lobster, 
a pluperfect cold grouse. With a 
casualness that did not quite con- 





PARTY OF ONE 


England’s new Elizabethan Age has 


revived a Falstaffian gusto for good food and drink + 


ceal legitimate pride they unveiled a 
series of vintages that included a 
Romanée Conti 52, a La Tache °43 
and two fantastic ports—the Warre 
08 staggered even my experienced 
fellow lunchers. 

Then there was Harvey’s, famous 
for their Bristol Cream, but actually 
a great general wholesale house. 
Despite the murderous bombing 
which destroyed much of this an- 
cient harbor town, Bristol is still 
rumorous with the ghost voices of 
the Cabots and other Elizabethan 
sea dogs. 

But for me Bristol meant two 
things: the suicide of Thomas Chat- 
terton, who, high up in the mu- 
niment room of the Church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, claimed to have 


To establish a 
proper frame of 
reference, author 

Fadiman stands 

up to a mug 

of nut-brown ale 
in the bluff manner 

of Henry VIII. 


discovered the Rowley manuscripts; 
and the wine firm of Harvey and 
Sons. I visited both places on a rainy 
Bristol afternoon, and it is hard to 
say which moved me more. 

I think it was Harvey’s. The cel- 
lars distill not only the aroma of 
wine but the essence of courage. 
Part of the cellar is quite old, but 
much more than half is new. Bristol 
took a bad beating during the blitz, 
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and Harvey’s got the worst of it. 
Their stocks were largely destroyed, 
their cellars partly transformed into 
rubble. 

Not many men, not even many 
Englishmen, would have had the 
courage to go on, particularly in 
the case of a luxury trade. It never 
occurred to Harvey’s to quit. They 
replenished their stocks, they recon- 
structed the bombed-out cellars. 
Every fresh new bin is a monument 
to gallantry. 

Mr. F. G. Cox, the vice-director, 
invited me to a lunch which lasted 
three hours. Wine men always seem 
to have lots of time, and even more 
generosity of heart. The fare I do not 
recall, but I have no trouble in recol- 
lecting the Meursault Perriéres °53, 





the Grands Echézeaux °49, and a 
crowning port, Sandeman’11, whose 
balanced splendors memorialized 
the pre-First World War period 
during which our Twentieth Cen- 
tury reached its brief and transient 
apogee. 

Visits such as those I have men- 
tioned are of course Grand Tour. 
My daily wine-drinking was on a 

Continued on Page 11 
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, BRA MANUFACTURING COMPANY © Box 685 © Grand Prairie * 


Romance aside, A.R.A. automotive air conditioners 
cool quickly, quietly and constantly. Demand the 
temperature you want and that’s what you get — 
throughout your tour, safari, Sunday drive or short 
hop to the supermarket. From the sheerly practical 
standpoint, an A.R.A. is noted for dependability, not 
for a familiarity with maintenance shops. The fact is, 
A.R.A. dates back to the pioneer days of auto air 
conditioning, and the A.R.A. unit you buy today is 
the product of 10 years intensive engineering research 
and rough testing in all kinds of climates. 


EXECUTIVE dash accessory models are color- 
accented to complement the car of your choice. The 
PRESIDENT trunk model is more powerful than ever 
before, yet more compact than a man’s overnight 
traveling bag. 


Whatever you drive, wherever you go, leave behind 
those unwelcome companions — heat, dust, pollen, 
wind and noise — at your nearest A.R.A. dealer. 
(You'll find one listed in the Yellow Pages — wherever 
automobiles are air conditioned. ) 
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Lhis years 
outstanding SUCCESS, 
too! 


America’s most admired car is 
more admired than ever in 1959. 
This is not surprising. You won't 
see another car with lines so clean 
and unaffected. This automotive 
jewel comes by its beauty natu- 
rally. In fact, the new Thunder- 
bird has led many motorists to ask 
themselves some rather pointed 
questions about today’s motor 
cars. Questions like these: 


Why pay the price of a big luxury 
car when the 59 Thunderbird is as 
elegant and distinctive as any car 
ever built—yet costs far less than 
other luxury cars? 


Why settle for standard perform- 
ance when the combination of 
Thunderbird power and Thunder- 
bird compactness has already made 
the T-bird’s performance a legend? 


Why own a conventional convert- 
ible when the new Thunderbird 
convertible’s soft top disappears 
completely into the spacious trunk? 
An exclusive Ford achievement! 


Why drive a car whose bulk makes 
it hard to manage when the T-bird is 
a dream to drive, to handle, to park? 


Why drive a massive, cumbersome 
car when the compact Thunderbird 
provides all the room and all the 
comfort for four people that you get 
in bigger luxury cars? 


Why own a stereotyped “prestige” 
car (of which you see millions on the 
road right now) when the Thunder- 
bird is so smart, so distinctive? 


It’s easy-to-answer questions like 
these that mak» the Thunderbird 
America’s most wanted car. 


See your Ford dealer at your ear- 
liest opportunity. Drive the new 
Thunderbird and see how brilliantly 
it performs with its standard 300-hp 
Thunderbird Special V-8 engine. Or, 
if you prefer, there’s the optional 
350-hp Thunderbird engine that 
makes the Thunderbird the peer 
of even the sports car field for per- 


formance. Thunderbird — the car 
everyone would love to own! 
















Continued from Page 8 
less exalted level. But in a different 
way it was no less enjoyable, for it 
convinced me that England is cur- 
rently passing through the tentative 
opening stages of a genuine change 
in her wine-drinking habits. The 
change is all to the good. It will 
make Englishmen happier and inci- 
dentally it will make American and 
European visitors happier. 

I do not mean that England is be- 
coming a wine-drinking country, as 
France and Italy are. The national 
drink is beer, and beer it will re- 
main, and to such fine old obstinacy 
I willingly raise my tankard. Never- 
theless it seemed to me, who had 
thought of English wine-drinking as 
traditionally confined mainly to the 
privileged and intellectual classes, 
that wine is making astonishing 
progress. 

I ordered wine in half a hundred 
pubs, inns and restaurants. Some of 
it of course was mediocre, much of 
it more expensive than it should be. 
But the point is that it was widely 
available; it was generally ordered; 
and much of it was well-chosen, 
properly described, and well served. 
Wine is becoming democratized. 

Wine merchants can no longer de- 
pend on the old families that have 
known and collected wine for gener- 
ations. There are too few of them 
left, and they are growing poorer. 
But as the old cellars go out, the 
new buyers come in. These are 
mainly young people who have spent 
their vacation money in France or 
Italy and come home filled with new 
ideas about food and drink. To this 
group we must add the tourists, for 
England is now a great tourist cen- 
ter. I noted with pleasure that 
among the many Americans | fell 
in with, mostly middle-class folk 
like myself, by far the greater num- 
ber ordered wine with their meals. 

In our own country, too, interest 
in wine is growing. On the domestic 
plane however it is too often linked 
with Gracious Living and similar 
nonsense. And, more important, it 
is not backed by a corps of alert and 
knowledgeable provincial innkeep- 
ers. In England, particularly among 
the young who want a cheap drink- 
able wine and to the devil with 
labels, there is much less fuss; and, 
at least in the south where my trav- 
els led me, one finds any number of 
restaurants with wine lists ranging 
from the modest to the magnificent, 
and service that is generally, though 
not always, more intelligent than 
one encounters in our own relatively 
arid hinterland. * 





* I recommend to any American tourist above the 
bicycle-and-rucksack level Raymond Postgate’s ex- 
cellent Good Food Guide(Cassell, London, 7/6), which 
lists about 700 places in Great Britain where sound 
food and wine may be enjoyed. This guide is not part 
of an advertising racket ; it is honest, reliable, precise 
in its prices, and critical when criticism is called for. 
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In former days a certain noli-me- 
tangere atmosphere surrounded the 
more distinguished wine merchants; 
people of modest means hesitated 
before invading these aristocratic 
preserves. That is all breaking down 
now. The dealers know that their 
future lies with the young and, as 
the attrition of class barriers con- 
tinues, with the many Englishmen 
who can hope to taste some of the 
pleasures formerly reserved for the 
few. 

Other prejudices, too, are on the 
way out. Guy Prince, of the famous 
wine firm of Lebegue, three years 
ago organized the first Ladies’ Wine 
Tasting Day. It was successful and 
has helped to explode the stuffy 
notion that wine is a man’s game. 

However, when all is said and 
done, wine-drinking in England is 
still in the domain of art rather than 
of nature. What do Englishmen 
drink when they are giving no 
thought to what is trickling down 
their gullets? 

Water, as with us? Hardly. My 
fallible observation led me to think 
that the natives have not changed 
much since the days of Henry VI, 
whose Lord Chief Justice Fortescue 
remarked, “The inhabitants of Eng- 
land drink no water, unless at cer- 
tain times, on a religious score, and 
by way of penance.”’ This peniten- 
tial aura still surrounds the drinking 
of water, which now seems to be 
regarded as a kind of medicine. Dur- 
ing the hundred years from about 
1720 to about 1820, when you felt 
the need of a therapeutic toot you 
rode to Bath and, with all the for- 
mality of a Mozart minuet, “drank 
the waters.” I, too, went to Bath and 
drank my glass of hot water from 
the amazing springs whose health- 
giving properties have been exploited 
since A.D. 54, It was Mr. Weller, you 
recall, who detected in the waters of 
Bath “a wery strong flavor o’ warm 
flat irons.” To my less cultivated 
palate they tasted just like hot water, 
with a faint suggestion of Jane 
Austen. 

Though you have but to ask for 
it, water is not generally supplied 
with meals. The average Englishman 
takes his water in the form of beer. 
In some cases, | am constrained to 
say, he takes his beer in the form of 
water. Professor Armstrong, a tech- 
nical expert, complains bitterly, 
“Beer is so immature and so weak 
that it has even lost its diuretic 

value.” It’s a pretty how d’ye do, 
I agree, when beer loses its diuretic 
value, but the evidence is not all on 
Professor Armstrong’s side. One of 
the pleasantest features of travel in 
England is the popularity and ubiq- 
uity of the Conveniences. They are 
distinctively signed, easy of access, 
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PRIMITIF 


MAX FACTOR 


the fragrance 
for the woman 
who ts 

every inch 


a female 


MAX FACTOR 





Exciting new fragrance... 
PRIMITIF! 
A bit bold perhap ..but why not 
let your perfume say the things you 
wouldn’t dare to? Primitif in per 
fume, parfum cologne, dusting 
powder, From $1.50 to $18.00 plu 


tax. Try it if you dare! 


often prettily screened and trellised. 
Indeed Facility Decorated is as Eng- 
lish an art as Perpendicular Gothic. 
To English reserve (let us not call it 
prudery) we owe the superiority of 
their Convenience architecture to the 
High Visibility style of the more candid 
French. 

To get back to beer: the subject 
is so complex that no American who 


has not lived in England and steadily 
sampled its beers and ales has much 
right to express an opinion. The ex- 
cellent Book of Beer, by Andrew 
Campbell, indexes 134 distinct native 
beers, ales and stouts, and there are 
hundreds more. I tried as many as I 
could and emerged from my tankards 
with three impressions. First, ordinary 
English draught beer is about like 


ordinary American draught beer; if 
you’re used to it, you like it. Second, 
for a truly distinguished beer you 
generally, as is the case in the United 
States, ask for a German or Danish 
high-grade import. Third, no one can 
deny that Guinness Extra Stout, pop- 
ular throughout Southern England, 
has a character all its own. It should 
make a special appeal to those who, 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N. Y. C. 


After a day on the course... 
Let White Horse carry you lightly 
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like Joyce’s Leopold Bloom, relish 
kidneys and kindred innards. In 
general beer drinking in England is 
pleasant, less because of the excel- 
lence of the brew than because it is 
associated with an agreeable social 
ritual. 

Myself something of a cider man, 
I looked forward to the ciders of the 
West Country, particularly Somer- 
set. Perhaps I was unlucky, but I 
tasted nothing to compare with the 
good Yankee cider we buy at 
Fairty’s Orchard a quarter of a mile 
up my Connecticut road. The best 
available bottled cider (I was given 
some by my host at Harvey’s) seemed 
to me vapid. Certain “green” ciders 
will, after two or three glasses, cause 
your knees to buckle. Those inter- 
ested in knee-buckling should by all 
means try these. I gave up after a 
few sips, my knees unbuckled and 
unbowed. 

Except for beer, the most popular 
current English drink is Baby Cham. 
It is a gassed-up perry slyly packaged 
to resemble champagne. Unfor- 
tunately the champagne people have 
no legal redress, for the label of this 
decoction bears a picture of a small 
chamois—get it? The evasion is 
clever, the advertising campaign full 
of hidden persuasion. 

Speaking of advertising, this in- 
nocent traveler was struck, as are 
most Americans, by the relative ab- 
sence of billboards along the high- 
way. The neon blight of course has 
hit London and other large cities, 
but the corruption has not gone as 
far as with us. One sign is omni- 
present: DRINKA PINTA MILKA 
pay. The sickly phrase (I mention 
it because it stands out as one of the 
few advertisement-irritations you 
encounter) does not seem effective. 
I can’t remember seeing any grown- 
up ordering milk for himself; and 
on the one occasion when it was 
ordered for children, the little con- 
sumers turned out to be Canadian. I 
think we’re ahead on the milk deal. 

Socially, for class reasons too 
subtle for me to grasp, coffee ranks 
tea. But gastronomically tea ranks 
coffee. We Americans fuss over cof- 
fee as we do over Martinis, partly 
out of a kind of mandatory conven- 
tion, but also because we genuinely 
love both. I could not feel that the 
English genuinely love either. The 
coffee is better than my fellow- 
American coffee-fussbudgets had led 
me to expect, but if you want it hot, 
go to places patronized by us. The 
tea however is always hot, fre- 
quently delicious, and within seventy- 
two hours it had persuaded me of 
its superiority to coffee, whether as 
stimulant or tranquilizer. One Amer- 
ican convenience not generally avail- 
able in the provinces is caffeinless 








coffee. I should think a profitable 
market could be exploited in this 
area. All we need do is convince the 
English that they are as tense and 
jumpy as we are. This should not 
take long: three centuries should 
do it. 


As for the presumably thorny sub- 
ject of English food, the only safe 
judgment is that England is at the 
moment subject to the law of un- 
even development. 

Part of its cuisine is still stuck fast 
in yesterday. There are many Eng- 
lishmen of Cromwellian disposition 
who seem irritated, or at least baf- 
fled, by the fact that the feeding 
problem recurs three times a day, 
every day, with no letup in sight. 
The predilection for beef, bread and 
beer (I suppose it goes back at least 
as far as Beowulf) is still strong. But 
the same forces operating to create a 
more civilized attitude toward wine 
are working to upgrade cooking and 
serving: tourists, the influence of 
the Continent, the disappearance 
of puritanism before the New Bo- 
hemianism, and the activities of 
many dedicated groups, André 
Simon’s Wine and Food Society 
among them. 

The consequence of this lack of 
uniformity is that, unless you are 
guided by a Postgate, you are just 
as apt to stumble into a cuisine 
suitable to the era of the War of 
the Roses as into one proper to our 
century. This makes traveling a suc- 
cession of interesting surprises; in 
our Own provinces you know what 
you are going to get, and alas, you 
get it. 

I recall stopping for lunch at a 
tiny inn called The Withies, at 
Compton near Guildford. No more 
than sixteen guests, I should judge, 
could crowd in. You sat on stools 
at a bar. The menu was rigorously 
restricted, as it should be in any small- 
scale restaurant. (One of the anom- 
alies of our democratic outlook is 
that, just as the student is permitted 
to study what he likes, so the res- 
taurant guest is encouraged to eat 
what he likes, instead of what can 
be perfectly prepared. Hence the art 
of the kitchen shades into the com- 
merce of the five-and-dime.) At The 
Withies you had small choice, but 
all was first-rate. Among other in- 
credibilities the wine list proposed a 
Martinez ’27 port, which I sensibly 
accepted. After lunch we sat outside 
at a little table. My neighbors’ con- 
versation, not listed on the menu, 
was as good as the fare; and our 
cognac glasses, before being filled, 
were dipped in lukewarm water. The 
bill, while not modest, was little 


enough to pay for ninety minutes of 
civilization. 





But civilization is no more uniform 
in England than it is in our country, 
where pockets of feudal and even Stone 
Age mentality are easy enough to find. 
I was worsted by inns still mired in 
the era of cut-off-the-joint-and-two- 
veg, with the joint Argentinian, the veg 
water-logged. 

At an inn in the New Forest, where 
I lunched, mine host was John Bull him- 


self, and the getup, down to the cricket 
photos on the walls, aggressively Old 
English. But there wasn’t a piece of 
Stilton to be had, only some apolo- 
getic importations from Holland and 
Denmark. 

At the Mitre at Oxford, probably 
the most professionally traditional inn 
in the British Isles, the waiter, in re- 
sponse to my habitual query, knitted 





his brows in perplexity: “Ah—Stil- 
ton... . All the Americans seem to ask 
for Stilton, but we—ah—don’t seem 
to have it.” I got the impression that 
Stilton was in a class with johnnycake 
later told 
that most of it goes to London or over- 
seas. Pity. 

In London I ate up and down the 
gastronomic ladder, from a Lyons, 


or clam chowder. .1 was 
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CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, BOX S00, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN, Subsidiary of Spe Cnertahes C operation, New York City 


where my two shillings for tea and 


meat pie were well spent, to the 
Mirabelle, where the tournedos Rossini 
was incomparable. In the provinces 
I ranged from a pub’s ham sandwich 


Head at Bray-on-Thames or—not fa- 
mous, but it should be—the Dormy at 
Ferndown. 

At the suavely cosmopolitan Dormy 
I felt sure that I had flushed a covey 


As I could eat only three meals a 
day my knowledge of the English pub- 
lic cuisine is admittedly scant. General 
impression : the English cook well what 
they love best and understand by in- 





(in England, unlike our own luxurious 
land, when you ask for a sandwich 
that’s what you get and not a dam- 
nable salad coffined in bread) to such 


leservedly famous places as the Hind’s pure English. 


of continental cooks. Quite properly I 
was taken down several pegs when 
the maitre d’hétel informed me dryly 
that the six chefs plus the staff were 


stinct. 


toast has had tenderness lavished on 


it and is served hot in lovely silver 


Their thick soups by and large 
are better than ours. The breakfast 





SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NYC. 94 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 
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How to 
make 
a waterproof 
martini 


One important thing to remember 
if you would make waterproof 
martinis is to control the 

amount of sog. 


Sog is an element released by ice 
cubes upon contact with gin and 
vermouth. In discreet amounts it is 
called water and is quite palatable. 


The second crucial point is to 
choose a gin with some snap and 
dazzle. By coincidence, we happen 
to have one in mind at the 
moment... Seagram’s. 
Seagram’s gin has decided 
advantages. It is made slowly to 
give it unruffled smoothness. 

It is made at higher 94 proof for 
succinct dryness. Hence, it is 
the improved gin. You can count 
on it to give short shrift to sog. 


Tonight, show your friends that 
you know what’s what with 
martinis. Give your cocktails the 
icy incandescence of Seagram’s gin. 
Watch their faces light up! 


SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 


94 PROOF /NO EXTRA COST 
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racks. For fish in general they havea 
subtle sentiment: Dover sole is 
poetry, our sole is not even bad 
journalism; the potted shrimps are 
first-class; and they can even create 
something out of plaice, a fish that 
tastes as if it had never had an 
interesting experience. They know 
how to braise celery, their smoked 
salmon is almost always delicious 
(about fifty times as good as our 
best Nova Scotia) and the humblest 
of shops will often supply the most 
delicious of afternoon teas, with 
neat sandwiches and excellent 
cakes. 

Contrariwise, take eggs. An egg is 
not difficult to understand, even if 
one balks at loving it. We all know 
that the French both understand and 
love eggs, whereas I am not certain 
that the English do either. I often 
had scrambled eggs served to me 
molded like a perfect mammary 
gland and moving about uneasily on 
a shallow pond of aqueous matter. 
And a really wel/-poached egg appar- 
ently runs counter to the British 
Constitution. 

Rough generalization: In London 
you can eat as well on all levels as 
you do in New York. In the prov- 
inces (at least in the Southern Coun- 
ties—I am told things are different 
in the North and undiscussible ‘in 
Scotland) you eat more interestingly 
than you do in our own nonmetro- 
politan areas, and frequently make 
exciting discoveries, which is not apt 
to happen in Arkansas, Tennessee or 
Illinois. 

On this statement, until I hear 
from Arkansas, Tennessee or Illi- 
nois, I rest. 


CURRENT BOOKS IVE LIKED 


Endurance: Shackleton’s Incredi- 
ble Voyage, by Alfred Lansing. On 
November 21, 1915, the Antarctic ice 
crushed the Endurance, leaving the 
explorer Ernest Shackleton and 
twenty-seven men stranded on an 
ice floe, all clearly doomed. Yet ev- 
ery man was in the end saved, largely 
owing to Shackleton’s preternatural 
powers of leadership and the dogged 
will to survive that happily inhered 
in his crew. A wonderful story of 
epic endurance, told without fuss 
and feathers by a journalist who has 
had access to the original diaries. 
Sixteen pages of photographs. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N.Y., 
$4.50.) 

The House of Intellect, by Jacques 
Barzun. A discussion, clear, trench- 
ant and witty, of our current in- 
tellectual life, or rigor mortis ; of the 
dangers of intellectualism; and of 
the unconscious treason of many in- 
tellectuals to their own beleaguered 
calling. An important book. (Harper 
& Brothers, N.Y., $5.) 
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CARTE BLANCHE 


The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card—Your Finest Credit Credential 


Caleb D. Hammond, president of C. S. Hammond & Company, stays in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria, which honors CARTE BLANCHE 


From Hilton comes CARTE BLANCHE* —the all-purpose 
credit card reserved for men of responsibility. Carry 
CARTE BLANCHE and your established credit reputation 
travels with you... the world over. 


CARTE BLANCHE is honored—and honors you—at thou- 
sands of carefully selected establishments in the United 
States and abroad. With it you can cash checks in hotels, 
charge hotel and motel accommodations, restaurant 
meals, purchases in retail and specialty shops, gaso- 
line and motoring needs at service stations from coast 
to coast, car rentals and other services. All the fine 
establishments that honor CARTE BLANCHE are listed 
in the CARTE BLANCHE Directory, sent to every member. 


There will be no charge for your card when it is used 
only for Hilton Hotels services. When you decide to 
use CARTE BLANCHE for other than Hilton Hotels 
services, you will be billed the annual fee of $6. 


Today one million men of responsibility carry CARTE 
BLANCHE. You are invited to join them. 


* Trademark 
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CARTE BLANCHE 
Dept. H-21 
8544 Sunset Boulevard 


Los Angeles 46, California 
Please send me an application form for CARTE BLANCHE. 
Name 
Address 
Zone 
CARTE BLANCHE RESERVATION SERVICE: You can receive 
immediate confirmation of your Hilton Hotel reservation 


anywhere in the world by calling any one of the 55 
offices listed in the CARTE BLANCHE Directory. 
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CAN DO WAGONS 

















Handsome helper. These wagons have styling that set the trend—but that’s not all. They carry big loads more comfortably than any other wagons. 


22 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM—AMERICA’S LARGEST SELECTION 








PLYMOUTH Deluxe Suburban DODGE Custom Sierra DESOTO Firesweep Explorer CHRYSLER Windsor Town and Country 
—one of 10 models —one of 4 models —one of 4 models —one of 4 models 

















for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more 


How Chrysler Corporation engineering has built extra 
“muscles”, extra sitting and carrying room, and extra 
features into the best looking station wagons on the road. 


There are wagons and wagons. Some designed 
mostly for looks . . . some for price . . . some 
for hauling. But anything they can do, these 
can do better! 


For these are the Can Do wagons, engineered 
to fit the needs of everybody in your family 
—and fit your pocketbook, at the same time! 
Here’s what we mean: 


Performance winning 
engines—successors to 
the top winners in Mobil- 
gas Economy Runs in ’57 
and ’58. 


We build ’em big (but thrifty) for dad. 
Seats fold flat to the floor at a touch, to give 
you over 95 cubic feet of carrying space in 
back. Up front, the engines have plenty of 
brute go-power—but they’re penny-pinchers 
too. Chrysler Corporation engines won top 
honors these past two years in the famous 
Mobilgas Economy Run. 








Pushbutton driving, pushbutton heater and air 
conditioner—and power steering that helps you 
full time (not just on and off). 


We build ’em easy-handling for mom. 
These are the wagons with pushbutton 
drive. Touch a button, touch the gas—and 
go! And we’ve put the control buttons on 
your left, where they’re easy for you to reach 
—but away from children’s busy hands. 


Our Constant-Control power steering takes 
just 1/5 the effort of ordinary steering. Total- 


Contact brakes put extra stopping-muscle 
under your foot. Makes it easy to drive like 
an expert! 





Rear-facing third seat is safest ever designed, 
for kids. Tailgate can only be opened when window 
is down—and you can control window electrically, 
from up front. 


We build ’em with extra-safe “play 
room’’ for youngsters. The third seat faces 
back. Tuck youngsters into this ‘“‘observation 
seat’’, and they’re safe, happy and out of 
your hair while’ you drive. There’s no awk- 
ward overhead rear window on our wagons, 
either. The window rolls down into the 
tailgate, completely out of the way. 





Spare tire hidden in the fender. Out of the 
way—but easy to get at. You can change tires 
without unloading cargo. 


Extra safety and convenience for the 
whole family. Huge wrap-around wind- 





Locked hidden luggage compartment avyail- 
able in 6-passenger wagons, keeps valuables eafe 
while car is unattended. 


shields; safety glass all around; electric wind- 
shield wipers that won’t slow down when you 
speed up; and safety rim wheels that keep 
the tire from jumping off if you have a blow- 
out—all come as standard equipment on 
Can Do wagons of the Forward Look. 
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Exclusive Torsion-Aire makes our wagons ride 
(and handle) like a luxury sedan. Torsion bar 
twists at bumps (like hose in inset) to give a 
smooth, controlled ride. No extra cost! 


Why just wonder if these big beauties can do 
what they look like they can do? Drive one 
this week. And bring the whole family— 
that’s who we build our wagons for! 





Some features described here may be extra equip- 
ment on some Chrysler Corporation wagons, Ask 
your dealer, please, 


A drive will bring out the difference great engineering makes 
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by H. L. Davis 


@ An article in a magazine recently, 
discussing sheep raising, suggested 
that the reason the sheepherder had 
always lagged far behind the cow- 
boy as a popular motion-picture 
figure was his less picturesque rig-out 
and equipment. It went on to note 
that, unlike the cowboy, the sheep- 
herder wore no gun, didn’t ride a 
horse, didn’t totter around bow- 
legged in high-heeled boots, and 
didn’t do much of anything to set 
himself apart from ordinary hu- 
manity except tramp around vast 
expanses of disagreeable country 
with only a bedroll and a frying pan. 
Nobody could quarrel with the 
basis of the argument. It is perfectly 
true that the sheepherder has never 
acquired the cowboy’s standing in 
the nation’s hero mythology. But to 
me, looking back over some youth- 
ful years spent at protecting sheep 
from their own unflagging moron- 
ism, the explanation seems unreal- 
istic. In my time, most sheepherders 
did carry some kind of pistol—the 
Luger automatic was especially 
favored as being light and hard 
shooting—and they were always out- 
fitted with an old-model .30-30 car- 
bine, to use against bears, cougars, 
coyotes, and acquisitive backwoods 
settlers. They always had horses, be- 
cause in places where the grass was 
scant the sheep would scatter out 
over so wide an area that it would 
have been impossible for a man on 
foot to keep track of them. The 


North of Ketchum, 
Idaho, a sheepherder 
serenely enjoys 
the best of Western 
life—Pyrenees-like 
scenery, good air, 
a peaceful flock. 


A resourceful, hard-working breed has earned—but 


never won—the cowboy’s picturesque fame 


cowboy’s clothes were, of course, 
more picturesque, though not as 
much so as the movies make them 
out; but it is open to argument 
whether the movies helped with his 
rise to popularity or whether he 
may not have helped with theirs. 
There are two other explanations 


that might bear more closely on the: 


relative prestige of the two profes- 
sions. One is that sheepherders, 
having no distinguishing costume or 
conventionalized form of dialect, 
had to be shown attending to their 
job to be identifiable as sheepherd- 
ers; and since work is always a re- 
pellent subject to a motion-picture 
audience, they necessarily lost out 
to the cowpunchers, who are never 
shown punching any cows, or doing 
anything else useful except shooting 
each other occasionally. In addition, 
the public likes its stock heroes to 
be not only economically useless, 
but also to show a noticeable lack 
of density between the ears. There 
are many cases in which a cowboy 
has risen to eminence in his profes- 
sion without brains enough to blow 
his nose. A sheepherder who didn’t 
have them ordidn’t use them wouldn’t 
have lasted three months. 

The difference between the two 
callings was always especially notice- 
able in places where they were 
thrown into contact with each other. 
There used to be a small crossroads 
town in the section of southeastern 
Arizona known as Sixshooter Flat 
which, being too straitened finan- 
cially to afford a regular jail, had 


Sheepherders: ‘The Quiet Westerners 


sunk a post in the middie of the main 
square with a log chain bolted into 
it, to which disturbers of the public 
peace and dignity were handcuffed 
till they cooled off. The device was 
called a trotline, and it was not un- 
usual, after a big Saturday night, to 
see as many as a half-dozen cow- 
boys shackled to it, muttering and 
looking bitter and suffering from 
heat, hangovers, and each other’s 
company. Early one summer, years 
ago, a sheepherder from a camp 
back in the hills was sentenced to 
four days on the trotline for fight- 
ing. Instead of following the cow- 
boys’ routine of serving his time out 
in rankling and vexation of spirit, he 
waited till dark and then dug the 
post up and walked thirty-five miles 
back to camp, carrying it on his 
shoulder. He could have lightened 
his load considerably by burning it, 
which would have left him only the 
chain and the handcuffs to carry, 
but he didn’t like the idea of destroy- 
ing public property, and besides, it 
would have held him up a long time 
and he didn’t want to be late for 
work. Most sheepherders used to 
be on that pattern: hasty and impul- 
sive sometimes, but resourceful, not 
afraid of work, and law-abiding on 
principle, even at the expense of per- 
sonal inconvenience. 


It is interesting, looking back into 
history, to note how many far-reach- 
ing changes in America were brought 
about not by any human need or 
public-spiritedness but by human 
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frivolity. The 18th Century fashion for 
fur pelisses broke the first pack trails 
from the Atlantic seaboard into the 
trans-Allegheny wiiderness. The vogue 
for buckskin breeches in Regency Eng- 
land carried white civilization westward 
into the Mississippi Valley, and the 


Western European demand for beaver 
hats pushed civilization all the way across 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. The 
Western sheep business started its real 
flowering in the early 1920’s, when some 
expert discovered that ladies with a tend- 
ency to heftiness could slim themselves 


down by going on a diet which featured 
lamb chops. 

Whether there was anything to this 
discovery or not I don’t know, but its 
effect on the country’s sheep production 
was not unlike that of the internal- 
combustion motor on the petroleum in- 


dustry. Wool became a by- 
product. Sheep changed from 
the fine-wool Merino and 
Rambouillet types, long-fleeced 
and light-built, to big-boned 
Hampshire and Lincoln cross- 
breeds, bearing shorter wool 


and less of it, but running so 
far ahead in meat production 
that their six-months’ lambs 
would outweigh the fine-wool 
sheep even when the latter were 
full grown. Sheep prices tripled 
and quadrupled. The demand 
for pasture land grew until 
sheepmen were leasing waste 
stumpage that lumber com- 
panies had let go for taxes, and 
fighting over it. Sheep have a 
sharp-pointed hoof structure 
that can destroy the best pas- 
ture almost beyond redemp- 
tion, unless they are closely 
and expertly herded; and since 
sheep at over twenty dollars a 
head were more worth looking 
after than sheep at six, herd- 
ers’ wages increased in pro- 
portion and beyond it, along 
with their responsibilities. 

For the older sheepherders, 
the change was not so much a 
moral vindication as an em- 
barrassing nuisance. To be 
jumped from sixty-five dollars 
a month to five times that 
much, without having done 
anything for it, gave them a 
feeling of uncomfortable self- 
consciousness and hyperten- 
sion over their own impor- 
tance. Most of them tried it 
two or three years, and then 
turned it over to younger men 
with more hustle and more in- 
terest in the money end of the 
business, and scattered out 
into lighter forms of employ- 
ment—janitors, warehouse 
foremen, elevator operators, 
livestock buyers, mortgage ap- 
praisers, night watchmen. None 
of them ever seemed especially 
regretful over their abandoned 
calling. They were mostly old, 
and it was not so much that 
they had left sheepherding as 
that it had left them. They 
couldn’t nave gone back to it: 
there was nothing to go back to. 
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VO DKA 4 A lot of sheepherders had 
been worth knowing, in one 
way or another. I remember an 
old Yaqui Indian herder in 
southern Arizona who was 
clairvoyant. He could tell three 
hours beforehand when any- 
body was coming out to his 
camp, who it was and what for, 
and exactly what point in the 
road he had reached and when 
and for how long he had been 
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held up by having to change a tire 
or tinker a balky motor. Besides 
having second sight, he was an ex- 
pert in native medicines. I remember 
being especially struck once by his 
efficiency in doctoring a cowboy from 
a neighboring outfit who had dis- 
located a shoulder while wrestling 
with an ill-tempered yearling bull. 
The herder stirred up an anesthetic of 
tequila and crushed Jimson weed, 
knocked the cowboy cold with a big 
snort of it, and yanked the shoulder 
back into place while the cowboy lay 
glassy-eyed and limp, babbling hap- 
pily of green fields. 

The Indian did his herding on foot 
and without a dog, using, as a long- 
range persuader, an old-fashioned 
leather sling like the one shown in 
Sunday-school pictures of David and 
Goliath. His ammunition was a peb- 
ble about the size of a large walnut 
and with it he could kill a jack rabbit 
at any range up to fifty yards, or jolt 
a sheep into a high gallop at a hun- 
dred and fifty. The sling was better 
than a dog would have been, consid- 
ering the circumstances. A dog in- 
telligent enough to be kept under 
control at that distance would have 
been too valuable to risk in a coun- 
try abounding in poisonous reptiles, 
scorpions, eight-inch centipedes, ja- 
velinas, mountain lions, an occa- 
sional jaguar from south of the 
border, and seasonal visitations of 
trigger-happy sportsmen from the 
nearby towns. 

There was another old-time herder 
from the pine-timber country farther 
north, where a herd dog was almost 
indispensable, who used to maintain 
that the most useful kind of dog a 
man could have was one that was 
cowardly. He told of one time when, 
having got off his horse to examine 
some bear tracks in the pine needles, 
the bear suddenly loomed up at him 
from behind a bush, scaring his 
horse into stampeding with his rifle 
still on the saddle, so that he had to 
take to a tree. Any dog with normal 
courage would have sailed into the 
bear and got knocked into gun wad- 
ding at one slap. His dog, being yel- 
low to the core, lit out for home. It 
brought a hunting party back from 


He jumped around us, barking, refus- 
ing to be caught or fed, until finally we 
gave in and let him pilot us through the 
woods to an abandoned trap-line cabin. 
There we found a saddle horse stretched 
out dead by the door with a bullet hole 
between its eyes, and inside, a herder 
lying on a straw pallet with an injured 
ankle that was so badly swollen that he 
couldn’t bear his weight on it. 


It had all been a combination of ac- 
cident, bad luck, and overimpulsive- 
ness. He had been hunting stray sheep 
a few miles from his camp, when he 
Stepped into a rusty wolf trap under 
some dead bushes, which cut him 
badly and took him a long time to pry 
loose. Since it was late and raining, he 
took shelter for the night in the old 
cabin, which was supposed vaguely to 


be haunted. During the night he turned 
his gun loose at a blazing-eyed appari- 
tion that loomed up in the doorway 
and glared at him, only to discover, 
when the pain in his ankle wakened 
him at daylight, that he had shot his 
own horse. He hadn’t eaten for two 
days, his ankle had got so bad that he 
couldn’t rustle fuel to keep up a fire, 
and he hadn't the slightest hope that 
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thousands . . . seekers of vacation fun 

from every corner of the nation. What 

brings them to the Black Hills of 
South Dakota? 


Scenic, majestic mountains, The Black 
Hills are the highest peaks east of the 


—" Rockies —you're way up above mosquitos, 


skies sparkle clear and blue. . . nights are 
April cool the summer long. Life just naturally 
has more zest! 


Friendly Western atmosphere. \t was in these 
storied mountains that Wild Bill Hickok and Calamity 
Jane lived their blazing careers, and the Gold Rush 
built boom towns overnight. That West of history and 
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1, L' legend lives anew in the crackling excitement of to the Black Hills of South Dakota! 
which shot the bear and helped the é Ly 


man down. Cowardice saved him. 
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out of the rain-soaked underbrush. 
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anybody would think of looking for him 
for at least a week, when his camptender 
was due in. He couldn’t understand how 
we had ever thought of it. We explained 
about the dog, and he lay back and shut 
his eyes thankfully. “I'll buy that dog 


the biggest beefsteak that ever come off 


of a steer,” he said. “A whole pile of 
‘em, if he wants ’em. .. . Is he yours?” 

We never found out whose he was, 
or whether he belonged anywhere. He 
stayed around till we finished dressing 
the herder’s ankle and started back with 
him on the road to town. Then, in spite 





of every inducement we could think of, 
he loped off and disappeared. He was 
apparently some excitement-hunting 
hobo type that could never stay put any- 
where more than a few days. 

Not all of them were hoboes, of 
course. | worked one summer with a big 
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brown half-collie that came 
tagging in with an itinerant 
crew of sheep shearers. He 
went to work helping to herd 
our sheep and apparently found 
the place so stimulating that he 
decided to stay on. At times 
his sense of devotion to his 
work was downright exasper- 
ating. I remember one late 
spring in Eastern Oregon when 
he was helping me move a herd 
of six hundred ewes with lambs 
down a flat stretch of the 
Deschutes River canyon, with 
the river on one side and an 
eight-hundred-foot wall of ba- 
salt cliff on the other. I was 
riding among the lead sheep, 
to keep them from getting 
jammed together in the places 
where the flat narrowed. The 
dog was back with the tail- 
enders, to keep them from 
scattering out to graze where 
it widened. Suddenly, glancing 
back, I saw that a lamb had 
got crowded off into the river 
and was floating downstream 
toward me. I dropped the reins 
on the ground and stepped off 
into the current to grab the 
lamb. 

Nothing worked out as it 
was supposed to. The water, 
which had looked shallow, was 
at least fifteen feet deep, and 
so paralyzingly cold that it 
cramped me up like a kick 
in the stomach by a mule; 
and the current, which had 
looked invitingly brisk and 
stimulating, snatched me off 
downstream so fast that I felt 
as though I'd fallen out of a 
sixth-floor window. The cur- 
rent was snaking me along, 
cramped and helpless, when 
the dog came racing down the 
bank past me and jumped in. 
It was a perfect opening for a 
storybook rescue, but he didn’t 
pay the slightest attention to 
me. He was after the lamb. 
He swam right out into the 
current and shouldered it to- 
ward the bank, and then caught 
it by the scruff of the neck 
and hauled it into shallow wa- 
ter and stood over it, watching 
while I managed to flounder 
sideways onto a gravel bar. 
It really had been a close call, 
and the dog looked so serene 
and pleased with himself over 
the idiotic lamb that I was 
tempted to dig some rocks 
out of the gravel bar and throw 
them at him, though it would 
have been completely point- 
less. He had done nothing to 
be punished for. His business 

Continued on Page 24 
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was to look after sheep, not men, and 
he had every right to feel pleased over 
having done it so capably. 

A dog must learn some compli- 
cated reflexes before he can be con- 
sidered expert at handling sheep. He 
must learn, against all the normal in- 
stincts of his species, that it is wicked 
to chase sheep for fun, and downright 
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criminal to bite them. Then he must 
back up and learn that he is supposed 
to chase sheep under proper supervi- 
sion, and that it is his duty to nip them 
sharply enough to make them move 
when he is sent out after them. He must 
have it drilled into him that an interest 
in wildlife is fine in off moments, but 
that it must be shoved into the back- 
ground when there is work to do; 
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and that when some predatory ani- 
mal is shadowing the sheep, his job 
is to get them either started out of 
danger or else bunched in a close 
circle with the bucks on the outside, 
ready to stand the animal off, even 
though he would much prefer to go 
high-tailing out after the enemy and 
try to whip it or drive it away. 

But some of the sheep dogs were 
subject to streaks of temperament 
that wore on the nerves. | worked 
in the Deschutes National Forest in 
Oregon one summer with a white 
collie that some Indians had res- 
cued from a wrecked stock trailer 
on one of the old mountain freight 
roads. With sheep, he couldn’t have 
been more hard-working and con- 
scientious, but he had evidently been 
brought up in a part of the coun- 
try where red squirrels were consid- 
ered game animals. The worthless 
fox squirrels of the deep timber 
steamed his hunting instinct up so 
that he spent most of his spare time 
chasing them up the big fir trees and 
barking impatiently for somebody 
to come and shoot them. Finally, 
when nobody paid any attention to 
him, he gave us up and left, proba- 
bly to hunt for some place with a 
higher level of taste and intelligence. 
It never seemed to enter his head 
that he might be mistaken in the 





kind of game he was treeing. No 
doubt he went to his grave believing 
that he had been right about it, and 
that we were either stupid or ig- 
norant. 

Another sheep dog, a handsome 
brown-and-tan Australian shepherd, 
was uncanny at rough country herd- 
ing. He could understand exactly 
what was wanted by merely being 
waved at from a half mile away, and 
do it perfectly. His trouble was that 
when his job was done, his enthusi- 
asm wouldn’t let him stop. He would 
charge off into the timber and, after 
an hour or so, come pelting back 
through camp driving whatever he 
had managed to scare up—two or 
three deer, some half-grown foxes, 
a snowshoe rabbit, anything to show 
that he felt like celebrating. 

Once he drove in some pack 
mules from a Government road 
camp, and once he came larruping 
in with a dozen scrub ponies from 
an Indian huckleberrying camp up 
the mountain. It kept things lively, 
but finally, after he had tried to 
round up a family of black moun- 
tain skunks, we sent him back to the 
headquarters ranch at the end of a 
long rope and got through the res 
of the summer without him: less 
smoothly as far as work went, but 
more peacefully. 
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Sometimes, instead of eccentricity 
or wrongheadedness, a dog would 
come up with a streak of smartness 
that was beyond accounting for. I 
worked for a couple of summers in 
Oregon with a rough-coated old 
sheep dog that had wandered into 
the ranch one night, sore-footed and 
smeared with crude oil, which we 
took to mean that he had fallen off 
a stock train. He made himself so 
indispensable with the sheep that we 
took to keeping him out of sight 
when any strangers showed up, for 
fear some of them might lay claim 
to him. 

He was as good at hunting as he 
was with sheep, and used to kill 
rattlesnakes for the fun of it when 
nobody was watching him. But the 
performance that knocked us end- 
ways happened early one summer in 
the national forest west of Ellens- 
burg in the state of Washington. 
We were moving a herd of ewes 
across a cable suspension bridge 
over a deep canyon with rocks and 
a little thread of creek a couple of 
hundred feet down at the bottom. 
The sheepman was on the far side, 
to keep the sheep moving in the 
right direction as they came off. I 
was back behind, shooing them 
down the trail so the dog could keep 
crowding them on. Possibly a hun- 


dred and fifty had already crossed, 
somewhere near a hundred more 
were clattering along on the bridge 
planking, and the rest, some six 
hundred, were jostling down through 
the red fir-needle dust toward it, 
when the dog stiffened, wheeled and 
drove them back, and then clawed 
and clambered his way to the middle 
of the bridge and began biting and 
shouldering the sheep packed here 
as if he wanted to keep them from 
going anywhere. I would have thought 
the country had unsettled his mind 
except that he kept up the high- 
pitched barking he always took to 
when he needed help in a hurry. 
Finally he got all the sheep stalled, 
edged them off the bridge, half in 
one direction and half in the other, 
and stationed himself in the middle 
to prevent them from getting back 
on. 

That did seem like carrying things 
too far. I slid down into the trail 
and stooped to pick up a stick to use 
on him, and then, happening to 
glance at the cables under the bridge, 
decided to let it go. It had never 
struck me before—it evidently hadn’t 
struck the Forest Service, either— 
what effect the vibration of sheep- 
trotting could have on a structure 
resting on wire cables held under 
tension. 
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The entire bridge planking had 
been jiggled sideways so that only 
a bare half inch at one edge held it 
from sliding off and plastering over 
two thousand dollars’ worth of mut- 
ton on the rocks below. The thing was 
so precarious that I couldn’t bear to 
watch when the dog shifted his weight 
to scratch himself. 

We were never able to figure out 


just how he had learned about tensions 
and vibration points, or whether he 
had acted on the kind of instinct that 
makes a horse balk at a tottering bridge 
when there is no visible sign that it is 
tottering. He seemed to consider it ob- 
vious, and treated us with dignified con- 
tempt for two or three weeks afterward 
because we hadn’t seen it when he did. 
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My second most prized possession 


Cyril Ritchard’s most prized possession is half a ream of well- 
thumbed-over paper—the script for his latest Broadway hit, 
“The Pleasure of His Company.” 

His second most prized possession, The Southbridge by RCA 
Victor, brings up a subject dear to our heart: The Pleasure 
of Color TV’s Company. 


\cror-Director Ritchard knows good theater. He knows the 


value of appealing, sparkling productions. For that reason, he 


thinks Color TV the next best thing to the living theater itself. 
z g 


Color TV shows people, places and things as they actually 


look. It is the best television there is. That is why RCA Victor 
Color TV keeps making a place for itself with more and more 
people like Cyril Ritchard. People who lead the colorful life. 

If your interest in Color TV has been kindled, your dealer 
will be glad to fan the flames with a demonstration. See for 
yourself how easy it is to tune, what a fine black-and-white 
picture you get, what a wonderful difference color can make. 
Then choose a set for yourself, at prices from $495. 
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There are long spells of isolation 
in sheepherding, but they are not 
nearly as hard to get through as 
most people imagine. The hardest 
part of the business is when the 
whole crew has to pitch in together 
on the heavy work in the spring. 
Lambing, which comes between late 
February and early April, depend- 
ing on latitude, is one of the hardest. 
There is not much to say about it 
except that, like calving time on a 
cattle ranch, it is a large-scale form 
of midwifery, subject to all the usual 
accidents of the profession and a lot 
of unusual ones that only a sheep 
could think up. Marking lambs 
could be made to sound even more 
forbidding if it were described in 
detail, though it lacks the high-pres- 
sure rush and drive of lambing. 
Shearing, which supposedly comes 
at the beginning of warm weather 
(though it seldom works out exactly) 
requires keeping the sheep herded 
within range of the shearing sheds 
and bringing them in as they are 
called for. The actual tonsorial oper- 
ation is performed by highly skilled 
migratory shearing crews, who start 
from western Texas in February, 
work their way through the Rocky 
Mountain States back to their start- 
ing place, which they usually reach 
early in July. 

Sheepshearing is a hard round, 
mean, dull and dirty, but it pays well, 
and it touches so many different as- 
pects of the country’s life, character, 
tastes and temperament and levels 
of civilization that any bright young 
man setting out to write about such 
abstractions might profit by trying a 
couple of seasons at it. Whether the 
sheep would profit as much is an- 
other matter. A professional sheep- 
shearer has to know his business. 

Herding took in a much narrower 
range of country, in which there were 
fewer people; sometimes there were 
none at all. But it did range over a 
big spread of widely varied scenery 
and climate, and it touched each at 
its best. The sheep stayed in the open 
sagebrush as long as the grass stayed 
green and the waterholes full. After 
shearing, when everything was be- 
ginning to dry up, they were started 
for the summer pasture in the moun- 
tains where it was still spring. They 
followed the spring grass and wild 
strawberries up through successive 
belts of oak, yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, spruce and rhododendron, to 
within sight of the final belt of jack 
pine and pink salal bells where, in 
mid-August, a man could scrape off 
two or three inches of fallen needles 
almost anywhere and find snow still 
packed deep under them. 

They moved back down to the 
sagebrush in early October, follow- 





ing the young grass that had been 
brought up by the first heavy fall rains, 
which in the high mountains sometimes 
took the form of snow. 

Striking camp preparatory to mov- 
ing out of the mountains in an early 
snowfall was always something to re- 
member: the sheep crowding down the 
white road with gray vapor from their 
wet fleeces spreading among the dark 


snow-spotted firs; the dripping dogs 
working to keep the herd moving, 
stopping hurriedly sometimes to bite 
the hardened snow clots from their 
feet; the horses shifting and steaming 
under their wet packs; the heavy snow- 
flakes whitening the square of bare 
ground where the tent had been, and 
covering the pile of wood we had cut 
for fuel, and the trail we had worn 





in the dead grass down to the spring, and 
the trampled ground where we had 
corralled the pack horses: places we 
had made and used until they seemed 
ours, being covered over and taken 
away from us into a life and identity 
of their own for all of a long winter 
that, as it turned out, kept them hidden 
deeper and longer than we could ever 
have imagined. THE END 
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3— IMPALA 4-DOOR, most elegant family sedan in 
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car that costs more. 
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and out, carries a price tag just a notch above Chevy's 
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11—IMPALA SPORT SEDAN. Here’s a 4-door 
hardtop with the kind of looks and luxury you'd expect 
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BARGAIN PARADISE REVISITED 


COZUMEL 


by John R. Humphreys 


In the August, 1955, issue of HOLI- 
DAY, there appeared in this space an 
article ““Cozumel; A New Bargain 
Paradise.” Three years later its au- 
thor returned to Cozumel. Here is his 
account of what happened to that 
Mexican island—practically unknown 
until 1955—after it had been discov- 
ered by thousands of Americans in 
search of a Caribbean paradise. 

THE EDITORS 


@ In Mérida, Yucatan, Sefior Es- 
calante was the first to describe to 
me the initial reaction to the article 
I had written on Cozumel. Sefior 
Escalante is a travel agent, and he 
and his fellow ticket sellers had sud- 
denly found themselves in the mid- 
dle of a gold-rush-style stampede. 
“Dick,” he said, still awed, “they 
came and they came, so many peo- 
ple, so suddenly—from Miami, from 
New Orleans, planclo: d after plane- 
load. They all demanded the way to 
your island. They came with your 
article in their hands. I would say, 
‘See where it says tourists almost 
never go there? It’s not fixed for 
tourists!’ But it was no use. I ex- 
plained that it was because you had 
the place to yourself that you lived 
there so well for under a hundred 
dollars a month. They wouldn’t lis- 
ten. And when they got to Cozumel 
it was full of tourists. There was no 





place for them to stay, and prices 
were going up and up.” 

He shook his head. “By the middle 
of September, about twenty-five 
people a week were going to Cozu- 
mel. At the end of September, I 
had sixty people waiting for accom- 
modations. They would say, ‘We 


want Humphreys’ island . . . where 
is Humphreys’ hotel? . . . where is 
Humphreys’ fonda?” Then they 


would see the prices and many 
would fly back and say, ‘Where is 
this Humphreys? Where can we 
lay our hands on him?’ They were 
furious. 

“But there were also the people 
who thought it really was a paradise. 
Some were so happy, the island was 
like poppy dust. They put up money 
for land and houses; one bought a 
chicken farm; a couple from New 
York leased the house you rented 
and opened a hotel. 

“The. Mexican millionaire,” he 
went on, “you remember him? The 
one who kept his yacht on the island? 
He sold his house and sailed away 
for good.” 

I said, “I’ve done as much myself. 
It’s finished for me too. It'll never be 
the same again.” 

“No,” he said, “it is still as beau- 
tiful as ever. You should go back.” 

“I’ve ruined it,”’ I said morosely. 
“Going back would be too sad.” 

But several days later I was on the 
DC-3 that flew to Cozumel. Now 
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there were nine flights weekly to the 
island; in 1955 there were four. The 
round-trip ticket was still the same, 
$17.11. Pan American Airways 
round-trip tourist service, Miami to 
Mérida, is still a Jow $84.60 and 
from New Orleans $91.80. As the 
doors of the plane closed, I locked 
around. Every seat was taken, and 
though this was summer, the off- 
season, I counted twelve other Amer- 
icans. 

We left Mérida late in the after- 
noon and flew across the flat plains 
and the runt jungles of the Yucatan 
peninsula, passing over the pyra- 
mids and temples of the ancient city 
of Chichén Itza. Cozumel, too, had 
been another of the principal re- 
ligious centers of the old Mayan 
Empire, and the island had its own 
temples, mostly toppled stones in 
jungle-shaded, haunted places. 

As we skimmed the tops of trop- 
ical clouds, I wondered what Cozu- 
mel would be like this trip. Four 
years ago who had ever heard of 
Cozumel? Few Americans at any 
rate. The island was only a speck on 
the globe, about twenty-nine miles 
long and nine miles wide, eleven 
miles off the east coast of the Yuca- 
tan peninsula. Charlie Fair, who 
first told me about the island, had 
discovered it in 1948, when his 
banana boat, the Narwhal, sailed 
head-on into its rocky shores, In 

Continued on Page 32 
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San Miguel, on the leeward side of Cozumel: once a quiet port, now a thriving tourist center. 
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spite of the loss of his ship, Charlie was 
charmed by the place. The first white 
visitors on record, he told me, had 


sailed to Cozumel 430 years ahead of 


him: Cordoba, Grijalva and Cortez, 
and after them the cutlass-swinging, 
highhanded sea merchants: Henry 
Morgan, Jean Lafitte and Pata de Palo. 
It was a pirate stronghold and the 





treasures of sunken galleons were 
strewn along the ocean bottom. 

Since those days Cozumel had re- 
mained almost unchanged. San Miguel, 
the small village on the leeward side 
of the island, had progressed: stucco 
houses with roofs of corrugated iron 
had pushed the natives’ oval, pole- 
frame houses back toward the jungle. 
A few windmills had been imported 
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from Chicago. Their steel fan blades 
whirled in the wind above the palm 
fronds and the grass streets and the 
whitewashed stone walls. And ex- 
tending into the incredibly clear blue 
water, replacing the former dock 
pilings and mahogany planks, was 
a narrow cement pier: Cozumel, 
profiting from the boom in the chicle 
business after World War I, had be- 
come a transshipment point for the 
mainland plantations. The boat 
traffic wasn’t too heavy, and from 
the end of the pier you could see 
schools of brightly colored fish 
coasting in the tranquil water. It was 
the quietest of ports. 

On Cozumel nobody went hun- 
gry. The sea was crammed with fish 
like red snapper, bonito, grouper, 
tuna and /angosta; the soil was rich; 
fruit was abundant; cattle ranches 
supplied meat for those islanders 
who didn’t go into the jungle and 
shoot their own wild pigs or birds. 
The beaches had the beauty of is- 
lands in the South Seas; and though 
the weather was tropical, it wasn’t 
unpleasant; year round the nights 
were cool enough to sleep under a 
light covering. And perhaps Cozu- 
mel was still a sacred island, for 
serious disease was virtually un- 
known: no epidemics, no malaria, 
not even a touch of hay fever. There 





were, the islanders insisted, no 
deadly snakes or insects; sharks ab- 
horred the island’s leeward waters; 
and the islanders were obviously a 
robust, cheerful lot. 

This was the Cozumel I had heard 
about and it was the Cozumel I 
found—where I lived in a room 
in the one island hotel for sixty 
cents a day and ate my three meals 
for only seventy-two cents more; 
and where, on a return trip, I rented 
a furnished house for $30 a month. 

Now, as my plane got closer, I 
couldn’t be sure the island I had 
known still existed. It was a bright 
day and the waves along the shore 
and the coconut palms were sharp 
and clear. Across the channel lay 
Cozumel, long and narrow and jun- 
gle-dark on the water. As we circled 
for a landing I saw a huge sea turtle 
swimming against the yellow sands, 
and then I felt the thrill of arrival. 

The station wagon that took me 
into town rolled down the airport 
road, passed between the gateposts 
and the old cannons, and then we 
swung down the road along the 
pitted limestone shore toward the 
village with its pastel, stucco houses. 
On my first trip to Cozumel, all the 
streets had been earth and grass. 
Now those at the heart of town were 
paved. Along the narrow main 
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Street, between the pink electric- 
light poles, a halfhearted attempt 
had been made at planting trees and 
shrubs. And it seemed to me there 
were twice as many sailboats as I 
remembered anchored offshore in 
that electric-blue water. The pelicans 
and frigate birds were still around; I 
didn’t see the porpoises but I imag- 
ined that they must still swim past 
town every once in a while. 

We pulled up in front of the old 
Playa Hotel. It had had a repaint 
job. There was new porch furniture, 
new screens were on the windows, 
and through the open doors I saw 
chambermaids in Mayan garb. It 
was no longer the island palace of 
vacant halls and empty rooms I had 
known. 

I went up the steps and into the 
hotel. Miguel Joaquin, who owned 
the hotel now, took me by the arm 
and said, “Aqui estd su casa, Mr. 
Humphreys.” His arm swept the 
lobby, the walls, the rooms and 
halls beyond. Miguel wore gold- 
framed glasses and he had a golden 
smile. ““We are so happy for what 
you have done for this island. From 
now on this is your home.” 

I was taken to the room I had 
occupied before. On the low, mod- 
ern table between two comfortable 
twin beds, an electric fan was hum- 


ming quietly. But the same olive- 
and-rose-colored tile squares were 
on the floor; the same iron ham- 
mock hooks sprouted from hollows 
in the walls; the same high walls 
reached to the high ceiling; and the 
same sky and blue sea shimmered 
beyond the windows. But there had 
been a lot of changes. Perhaps the 
biggest change was in the area with 
the outdoor swimming pool and 
bar. Around the pool all was grass 
and landscaping. 

Down the street, the house I had 
rented had been disguised from me 
too. The Chamberlains, the New 
York couple who had taken it over, 
had redone the whole place. The 
Chamberlains took me aside and 
said, “No kidding, what do you 
want to be here? Do you want to be 
Emperor Jones? Listen, you can be 
Jones. You can have a throne room 
and a couple of slave girls to fan 
you, and we'll charge the tourists 
twenty-five cents a crack to get in 
for a look.” 

At the Hotel Mayaluum, sophis- 
tication ruled. In my old living room 
were tile-topped tables and a small 
bar and Mexican art work. Three 
tall double doors were folded open 
to a view of the sea; overhead, 
wrought-iron chandeliers swayed 
slightly with the breeze. Behind the 















old son operates it safely” 


“Our Moto-Mowver 24” Roto- 
Ride” is the best investment we 
ever made—even our 10-year- 


says Mrs. WILBUR STUCKEY, LOVELAND, OHIO 


house, in a cozy corner of banana palms 
and flowering plants, two thatched- 
roof stone cottages, each with a patio 
and garden, had been built. 

The island had gone into the tourist 
business, and apparently none too soon. 
Rumor had it that with the completion 
of new roads across the peninsula, 
Cozumel would be finished as a trans- 
shipment center for the mainland’s 
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chicle. According to other rumors, 
Cozumel soon would boom as a trop- 
ical playground. Millionaires, accom- 
panied by lawyers and construction 
engineers, arrived and departed, leav- 
ing in their wake visions of modern 
hotels, night clubs, yacht basins and 
swarms of cruise-ship visitors. 
Building so far has been restricted 
to San Juan Beach, two and one half 
















“We selected our Moto-Mower 
Roto-Ride after much shopping 
around, and are simply delighted 
with it. We have recommended it 
to all our friends and neighbors 
for its fine performance, and have 
had quite a few of them here 
testing it and looking at its fea- 


New Zealand further enthralls you with 
natural marvels: Leaping geysers, explosive 
steam blowholes, boiling mud pools. Capti 
vates you with Maori music and dancing and 
the arts of an ancient race. Thrills you with 
the amazing range of her sports, 
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miles to the north of town. With the 
twelve new San Juan cottages, the 
island will be able to handle, counting 
the available furnished houses, more 
than one hundred guests comfortably. 
Even at full capacity Cozumel is still 
far from being a crowded resort. 
Rates by now are fairly stable and 
the American dollar prices that fol- 
iow should be a rather reliable guide. 





Single rooms, all meals included, begin 
at $10 a day, double at $18. Furnished 
houses rent anywhere from $30 to 
$200 a month depending on location, 
condition and length of residence. 
Through the Playa Hotel you can rent 
rooms in town, without meals, for 
$2.50 a day single and $4 double. 
Meals are not a problem, since the two 
best restaurants in the entire Yucatan 





Peninsula are on Cozumel. At the 
Hotel Mayaluum you can dine on such 
specialties as bouillabaisse, pot-au-feu, 
chicken cooked in white wine sauce, 
red snapper with lobster béchamel 
sauce and home-made mamey ice 
cream; if you take all your meals there 
it will cost $5 a day. And at the Fonda 
Tropical, half a block from the town 
plaza, you can eat native Mayan fare 





You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ | 


... that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 


Reflect for a moment. Think of the satisfaction you receive from a truly great Scotch. Think 


of the way it echoes your own good taste. Then reach for incomparably smooth, mellow, pleasant 


tasting ‘Johnnie Walker Red’ Label. Drink it. Your taste tells you—there’s no other Scotch quite 


like it. You'll be glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red’, the incredibly smooth Scotch whisky. 


JOHNNIE WALKER 
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By appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
John Walker & Sons Limited 


SCOTCH WHISKY | 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF ¢ IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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in a small back yard under a gigantic 
mamey tree: sea turtle, venison, 
langosta, pheasant, wild turkey, 
grouper provide the basis of im- 
aginative and multiple-course din- 
ners that cost as little as eighty 
cents a person. Dennis, the pro- 
prietor, who wears a yachting cap 
and speaks no English, has tacked 
up a sign saying, “Welcome to the 
Fonda Tropical ‘Mr. Humphreys.’” 
For regular boarders, meals are 
$1.20 a day, a fraction higher than 
in 1955. 

Taking into consideration all the 
improvements in accommodations 
which materialized with the rise in 
prices, Cozumel is still something of 
a bargain by Caribbean-island 
standards. As a matter of fact, it’s 
possible to live it up even now for 
less than $100 a month, but to do 
this you will have to avoid a num- 
ber of temptations, at least on a 
regular basis. 

Taxi fares to San Juan as well as 
to Santa Pilar beach run $3 round- 
trip, and the best swimming sites are 
all outside of town. Boats now char- 
ter for $25 instead of $5 a day. The 
overnight sail (meals included) to 
see the ruined temples of Tulum—a 
must trip if Cozumel has one—char- 
ters for around $60. The ancient 
city is a gray, ghostly place at the 
edge of sea cliffs, with old stones 
and steep steps and flat-roofed tow- 
ers surrounded by the jungle. There 
are all-day boat trips south of town 
to San Francisco beach, where you 
can skin-dive under the experienced 
guidance of treasure hunter Bob 
Marx. Aqualungs rent for $5.20 a 
day, mask and fins for eighty cents. 
You eat the daily spear-gun catch 
for lunch. Cost: $8 a person and 
worth it. 

The island’s most remarkable and 
roughest excursion is a three-hour 
saddle trip down a green avenue 
lined with wild palms, jungle vines 
and orchids to see the Mayan ruins 
at the center of the island. Trees and 
vines have grown around most of 
Cozumel’s ancient towers. But on 
one hidden cattle ranch the walls 
surrounding the fields are built of 
old temple blocks. The $5 fee in- 
cludes horse and guide. 

Arrangements for horses, boats 
and guides can be made through the 
hotels or through Mundo Nuevo 
Tours, the local travel agency; and 
competition for the tourist’s hand, 
let me add, is lively. 

I know that it’s still possible to 
live on Cozumel for $100 a month 
because there were two Americans 
on the island who had budgeted 
themselves at that figure—and nei- 
ther was taking full advantage of 
the cooks and housekeepers who 
hire out for from $6 to $15 a month. 











One of them was building a 
sizable home of stone at the 
edge of the sea with a roof 
of thatch cut during the dark 
of the moon. The cost, when 
he’s finished, will run no more 
than $2000. 

Clothing is no problem: the 
tailoring cost on trousers runs 
to $2 a pair; shirts and blouses 
are made to order for around 
$1. One of the six English- 
speaking women then living 
on the island (there were four 
English-speaking men) is now 
printing hand-designed cloth. 
Canned food is relatively ex- 
pensive, as are most imports, 
since Cozumel is no longer a 
free port. Liquor is still in- 
expensive: good tequila is 
under $1; a fifth of rum, under 
$1.50; Mexican beer, $2 a case. 
The renowned Cozumel pine- 
apples sell for sixteen cents. 
And you can get your hair cut 
for twenty cents. 

For transportation, im- 
ported British bicycles can be 
rented for $1 a day. “Lucky” 
Vivas Luciano—a jovial, gen- 
tle man, who is no relation 
to the exiled American gang- 
ster—runs one of the two 
places where bikes can be 
rented; he can be identified 
by a medallion that he wears 
about his neck bearing the 
number 13. 

All the islanders, for that 
matter, are gentle people by 
nature and treat tourists as 
welcome guests. Americans 
are liked, and those now ar- 
riving and departing from 
Cozumel are finding, as I did, 
that the natives are the most 
impressive thing about the 
place. A large percentage of 
them are pure Mayan, and the 
Mayans are generous, friendly, 
neat and intelligent. 

Another change I noticed 
since my first trip in 1953 is 
that the population has jumped 
from 2300 to 3000. Also, there 
are many more cars, and the 
bicycles seem to multiply as 
fast as splitting cells. Sun-tan 
oil is prominently on sale. For 
the first time in the island’s 
history people walk the main 
street in shorts. And if walk- 
ing shorts still startled the vil- 
lagers, not so the skin diver’s 
goggles and swim fins. The 
village kids around the pier 
who cleaned out the fish 
brought in by visitors were 
dressed in skin diver’s equip- 
ment. S 

Essentially Cozumel was the 
same old place; certainly the 


people themselves were unchanged. 
Angel Vega, the first islander I had met 
in 1953, had married and now had 
two children—the youngest, Marilyn 
Carolina, named after one of our states 
and a motion-picture actress he ad- 
mired. When I asked how he liked the 


tourists he grinned and said, “I think 
perhaps they bring money to the island 
and that is good for everyone.” Which 
was the answer almost all the islanders 
gave to that question. 

1 saw Carlos Namur again, too, a 
stocky, dignified man, a gentleman. He 








had been educated in the British Col- 
lege at Belize, British Honduras, and 
was one of the few Masons on the is- 
land. He was trying his hand at the 
tourist business, renting houses to Amer- 
icans and managing some of their 
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SAIL fhlon 10 a complete vacation at sea 





Gain a new outlook by sailing away from 
cares of daily routine. This is the vacation you 
owe yourself and your family—a refreshing ocean 
cruise, the only really relaxing, healthful way to 
travel. It’s one of life’s great adventures! 





Modern Lurline, Matsonia sail between 
Hawaii and California every week. Completely 
even your room. One Matson em- 
ployee for every 2 passengers to make sure the only 
Matson Cruise, soon. 


air-conditioned 


thing you want is another 


SAIL MATSON TO HAWAI! FOR THE BEST FALL VACATION OF ALL! Autumn brings a wide choice of sailing 
dates, accommodations and fares. You choose the time, the space that suits you best after Summer crowds thin out. Weather? 
It’s perfect year ‘round in Hawaii. So why delay? Book your Matson Fall Vacation now. Fares start as low as $145 one way, 


$260 round trip, include transportation, accommodations in First Class, food, service and fun. See your Travel Agent now! 


SAIL 


FIRST IN 





Make lasting friendships with stimu! 


pool, iounges, everything for your pleasure. 


OFFICES : NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DALLAS, SAN OIEGO, LOS 








new companions. Enjoy tranquil days doing ex- 
actly as you please. Your ship is specially designed 
for leisure living, with spacious decks, swimming 





Hawaii's fun begins the moment you step aboard 
your Matson Liner, 442 days later, you sail into 
the world’s warmest welcome, Hawaii's boat-day 
“Aloha!” Fabulous sun, surf, shopping and sights, 
it’s the perfect sequel to your Matson voyage. 


ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 


6./ 
ating 


happy people 


Mariposa, Monterey 
bilized for your comfort, sail every 


land, Australia, Fiji, Samoa, Hawaii. 42 


ample sightseeing time in every port 


to HAWAII and the SOUTH PACIFIC 


NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA - TAHITI: FIJI SAMOA+ HAWAII 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY * THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PORTLAND, SEATTLE, VAN 


Add years to your life, life to your years in 
an invigorating world of bracing air, warm sun and 
Inspired Matson menus spark up 
jaded appetites with superb meals, delightful dec! 
picnics, evening buffets, all included in your fare 


air-conditioned, sta- 
4 weeks 
California on yacht-like course to Tahiti, New Zea 


From $10 


JVER, 8.C., HON 
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MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK UNIO 





Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study ay Upper School 
(grades 9-12) has increased honor roll Develops con 
centration. Fully aceredited, KOT( Ilahent rating. 17 
modern bldge., 2 completely equipped gyms, 2 indoor pools 
Splendid environment, ©¢ ellent ith record. Juntor 
School (drades 4-8) hae separate wee ih. RE, 
“1. Housemothers. Gilet yr. Kor ONE 
"LAN booklet and catalog write 


Dr. 5, C. Wicker, Box 15, 





Fork Union, Virginia 


| STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandosh Valley. 
Thorough college preparation ; 
fully aceredited, Individual guid- 
ance, Band, Al) sports. 2 gyms, 
Pool, Fine health record, Pire- 
proof buildings. Beparate Junior 
arneee Illus, Catalog write Supt, 
M.A. Box Y-5, SONG s 
Basic COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


Augusta Military Academy 

The Friendly Sehool.”’ Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8 20. Ac 
credited raduates in leading colleges. All sports ferry 
ay 140d acres. Family owned since 1742. Kate $1250 
Catalog. Col. C, $, Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 


Hargrave Military Academy 

Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses 
Grades 6 12. How-to-atady training; remedial reading; in- 
dividual guidance Wholesome ¢ hristian influence Separate 
es School. All sports. Summer School, Founded 1909 


atalog. Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Ve. 


ENTUCKY Miuitary 
[INSTITUTE “incur 


Preparation for college under ideal climatic 

conditions all year, Winter months at 

Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 

in America, R.0.T.C. For fully illustrated 

catalog, and “Why Florida” folder, address 
Col, C, B, Richmond, Pres. 

tos O ° Lyndon, Ky. 


BOLLES~- 


OF FLORIDA 
* Fully aeceredited, Sound besie aca 
2 

















* demic preparation, Grades 7 
Conterence-type claseroome, Varsity 

® and intramural sports for all. Year 

® round golf, tennis. Sailing. Outdoor 

&® ewimming pool, Military or naval 

® training Ilustrated -atalog 

i Registrar, Box 5037D 

® Jacksonville Florida 





College 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Pian— 
Each Student a Clase 


For those with Coy prob- 
leme—succesefu o- 
tion and general cuca fon Bua 


discever causes 
eee and we ti) deviee devise Sndividual. 
yan to overcome di 
an Go etahe wo lest en mes B) tooth Ii confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculiy %, Eenroliment 35; 53 years’ experience 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY pisssenevite, w. ». 














Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully aceredited. College preparatory and general courses, 
Aviation, Outstanding mAbs y college entrance. ROTC 

Boys taught how to study. Small! classes, individual atten- 
tion. All sports. Junior School. 78th year. Summer session, 


Catalog Registrar, Box 225, Bordentown, New Jersey 





Warren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, ea confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation. Individual and remedial = oh Ac- 
celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princeton, N.V.C. 
Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 





Admiral Farragut Academy 


Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 


ervey; St burg, Florida. Naval tomning. Separate 
untor schools, Testing, guidance for co! wage one career. 
Sports, boats, bands. mmer camp and Catalog. 


Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 


Howe Military School 


Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
reparatory, business, Potential Achievement Rating gives 
| vidual free. Jr. achool, Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 

and pool, Episcopal, et. 1884, Summer Camp. Catalog. 


Burret B. Bovien, M.A., 859 Academy Piece, Howe, Ind. 








Culver 


On Lake Maxinkuckee, Develops initiative, self-reliance, 
poise, courtesy, character. Grades 8 12. Thorough college 
weparation. Accredited. Leadership training. All sports. 

OTC. Artillery, Cavairy, Infantry, Band. Exceptional 
facilities. Catalog 51 Pershing Road, Culver, indiana 








Kemper Military School 

115th year. Accredited. Individual attention. We teach 
boy how to study. 9th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. Senior 
KOTE All sports, golf; swimming; fying. Top rated 
academic standing. Write for Catalog 


Dir. of Adm., 505 Third $1., Boonville, Mo. 


ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Where boys become self-confident men. 
Accredited college L sreperetion under 
the famous St. John's System. Grades 

Inspired teaching. Small classes, 
individual attention. Reading Clinic. 





oF oOTCc Fireproof dorms, hospital, 
chapel. All sports, including crew. 
aa Se at ha Camp. 75th year. Catalog. 
Bir, of , Box 758, +, 


LVE 8 HAPPY WEEKS 
Three separ. ° =. Regular Acad- 
SUMMER SCHOOLS Svin. health “and dining facilities. 
sized. All land and NA’ AL 

OW LAKE MAXINNCREE | (hove 14-18). Naval aun wating. 
io 


Cape fe i ah cea iemnng tyr ‘indien and Ne- 


pat ey 
Nationwide enrollment. Catalog for each —- 


61 LAKE SHORE ROAD CULVER, INDIANA 











Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
College poggareter Est. 18%8. Accredited. 75 mi, north of 
Chicago, Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof 
buildings. New 3-court gym. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs 

75 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Howe Military Camp 


A summer of constructive fun for Juniors (8-14) on lake. 
June 28 to Aug. 8. Completely modern All sort ow and fa- 
cilities. Staff from Winter School faculty. A boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog. 


Burret? B. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 








Quality education for those of ability, character, 
and good conduct who desire to qualify for col- 
lege — Ideally located in suburban Atlanta, a cos- 
mopolitan city with unsurpassed medical, communica 
tions, transportation, and educational ‘facilities —An 
essentially military school with the highest Army rating. 


ALLEY FORGE 


SUMMER CAMPS 


An unforgettable summer of fun and recreation 
in heart of America’s National Shrine. Ranger Camp 
(12-14). Pioneer Camp (9-12). Permanent staff assures 
excellent instruction and individualized attention. 
Specialized training in leadership and social courtesy. 








Social, athletic, and religious activities. New 
limited to grades 5 thru 11 


Write Registrar, Box 119L, College Park, Georgia 


A le! Separate Band Camp (13-18) under re- 
nowned musical director. Individual instrument in- 
struction. Catalog. Box 3, Wayne, P 








ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's Shrine” Valley Forge, 
shrine of our freedom, has loaned its name 
to this fully accredited, distinguished Mil. Acad. and 
r. Coll. Small classes, hig academic standards. 

"rep. School, | me 9 thru 12 & Jr, Coll. All sports: 

Arty., Cav., entre, Band, Senior Div. ROTC. 
Catalogue. , Wayne, Pa. 
















Western Military Academy 


Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa. 
# 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. 41st Yr. 825 acres. 
Dally gang, a complete course in horsemanship incl. in 
ks. Fine lake ——— | All other sports. 
tiled leader for each 4 boys. Personal development our 


klet. Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 





Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 age 
grou Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water activi- 
ties. lodern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. Approved 
summer school program available. Write for catalog. 


, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 





Develops a desire to succeed. self fic 
self-direction, how-to-study. Small ‘dasees, guida 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. All ath: 


letics: riding, pool. 8ist yr. Near St. toma Catalog. 
Col. Raiph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-5, Alton, Iilinois 


Chauncy Hall School 


Specialized preparation for M.1 T. and other qugineesing 
schools. Individual attention through unique “ checking 

system. Past enrollment 46 states, 60 countries. Three 
equal semesters yearly. Start about Feb 1, June 1, Oct. 1. 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boyiston S$t., Boston 16, Mass. 











Thomas Jefferson School 


Why not the best in education for your son? Faculty all 
Harvard men. Every graduate enters a good altos 
Solid, thorough college preparation. Hard work. No frills 
Cheerful rooms, Excellent food. Grades 9-12 


Rebin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 


La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
girls,13-18, College Board prep. L: anguages. Also post-grad- 
uate finishing school. Home economics, secretarial courses. 
All sports. Optional winter and summer at Gstaad. Toure to 


Italy, France. Summer session. Dy, A, H. Jobin, Principal 





Idlewild 


The Oidest Private Camp. 69th yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N.H. For boys—3 div. 8 weeks $495. No extras. Riding, 
sailing, canoe, mt. trips. Golf, riflery, archery, speedboat, 
water skiing, music, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. i. D. Roys, Otis S1., West Newton 65, Mass. 





Wyanoke 

At Wolfeboro, N. H., on Lake Winnipesaukee. Fifty-first 
season. Experience reflected in care of boys and in varied 
program — water and land sports, trips, camp craft. Coun- 
cilors of character and ability. Winnemont, sister camp. 


Bradford M. Bentley, 1-A Sheffield Rd., Winchester, Mass. 





. 

Fairwood 

On Torch Lake, Mich. Boys 7-17. Est. 1918. 4 age grou 
Expert instruction in swimming, water skiing, sailin rid- 
ing. Crafts, trips. Special features for older ro Sister 
camp, Four-Way Lodge. Booklet. Give boy'sage. 


Dir.-Owner, 5699 Bel t Ave., Cinci nat 24,0. 











The Beard School for Girls 


Fully accredited, Outstanding college preparation. Kinder 
at through high school. Resident students Grade VII 
Wide activity program. New spacious classroom 
1 
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a Golden Opportunity for 
you in the Golden State 






Statewide summer sessions 
of the University of 
California, Study for 
credit with the outstanding 
faculty of one of the 
country's leading 
universities, Choose from 
four campuses, For 
information, write today 
to Director of Summer 
Sessions at Davia, 
Berkeley, Santa Barbara 
or Los Angeles. 





Summer School 


Burnham-by-the-Sea 


Newport, Rhode Island 


Summer School for girls 13-19 on spacious ocean-front es- 
tates, Vacation and study. All secondary school subjects. 
Music, art, drama, typing, reading skills. Swimming, riding, 
tennis, golf Delightful social te. Enroliment limited to 100. For 
catalogue address: 

Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Principal! 


Bex 43JJ Nerthampton, Mass. 
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Edith M. Sutherland, 565 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 





anibesite of Saint Elizabeth 


Fully accredited, Boarding-Day, College Prep. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Sports and Social Program. Guidance for 
college and careers from expert faculty advisors. [lus 
trated catalogue 


Sisters of Charity, Convent, N. J. Jefferson 9-1600 


. 

Grier School 

In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding 
Winter, team sports. 1000 acres.Gym. Pool. 107th yr. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 45, Tyrone, Pa. 





Windshift Canoe Camp 


A North Woods canoe tripping camp for young men 12-18, 
Experienced staff. Emphasis on learning how to live well 
in the out-of-doors. Excellent fishing, hiking, exploring. 
Accommodations for few adult fishing parties. Catalog. 


Oliver W. Quickmire, Dir., Box 5, Van Etten, N.Y. 





Coed Schools 





Charles E. Ellis School 


Girls, grades 7-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory 
art, music, home economics, secretarial. Small classes 
Guidance, 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub 
urban Philadelphia. Sports, gym. Est. 1910, Catalog 


Arnold E. Look, Ph. D., Newtown Square 11, Pa. 


Py . 

Judson School in Arizona 

A coed ranch school for grades 1-12 in healthful, warm, dr 
climate. Small classes, College Preparatory. Accredited. 
Riding, Polo included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack 
trips, fishing, rodeos, riflery, music. 31st yr. Catalog. 


David H. Wick, Head ter, Scottsdale, Ari 








Mary A, Burnham School for Girls 


82nd yr. Graduates are mature, poised, thoroughly prepared 
for college. Music, Art emphasized. Traditional campus life 
Natl. enrollment. Riding, skiing, swimming, all sports 
Fully accredited. Summer School. Newport, 1. Catalogs 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 


,’ 
Saint Margaret's School 
An Episcopal New England school for girls, gre ules 9-12 
emphasizing preparation for leading colleges. Careful indi 
vidual guidance. Music, art and dramatics. 42-acre campus 
Out-door sports Modern fire proof buildings. Fst. 1865 


Pauline S. Fairbanks, Box L, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 

sationally known ranch school for boys and girls. Grades 
1-12. College preparatory Superior facilities and staff. 
Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry climate. 
Also summer camp. Fer catalog, write Mr. G. E. Fenster, 


Director, Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizone 





Welnut Hill 


College preparatory boarding school for girls, grades 9-12 
Superior scholastic training. Art, music. Country life on 
45-acre campus combined with cultural opportunities of 
nearby Boston, All sports, riding, skiing. Kat. 1893. Catalog 


Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland S1., Natick, Mass. 


. * 

Bartram in Florida 

College preparation of highest standards. Fully accred 

ited. Graduates in leading colleges. Extra-curricular mu 

sic, art, drama, tennis, pool and ocean swimming. Trips. 

Dances. Outings. Boarding dept. grades 7-12. Booklet 
Olga D. Pratt (Vassar), Jacksonville 11, Florida 


Cambridge School of Weston 


Coeducational. Day & boarding; grades 7-12. College pre- 

yaratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports 
k work program. Self-government & all around Guvciog- 
ment emphasized. 140 acre campus 10 miles from Boston, 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 





Travel Camps 





Hemlock—Boys + Dellwood— Girls 

Separate brother & sister camps. Waynesville, N.C. (near 
Great Smoky Mts.). 8-16 yrs. 9-6-3 wks. Riding, swimming, 
basketball featured. Horseback, canoe trips. All sports, golf 
Inc. fee, no extras. Bed linens & towels furnished. Catalog H: 


Mr. & Mrs. Fred Crum, Box 8675, Richmond 26, Va. 





Owe! ‘Ne-Ko-Tah - ‘ener Top 


Companion camps on Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. Girls, boys 
7 Learning-while-doing experiences. Aquatic & land 
sports, camperaft, woodcraft, creative handicrafts, music 
Riding. Physical fitness stressed Expert staff. Catalog: 


Rev. & Mrs. L. W. Gishler, 1005 University Ave., Muncie, Ind. 


. * eas 

Turquoise Trail Expedition 

Girls 12-16. Caravan camping at spectacular sites in New 
Mexico and Utah. Archeological digging. Indian cere- 
monials. Horseback riding at base camp in Zuni Moun 
tains. 8th year. 22 girls and 5 leaders. Also boys’ groups. 


Hillis L. Howie, 534 Woodleaf Court, St. Lovis 22, Missouri 








Western Caravan & Ranch 

Exciting camping-tour for teenagers to the West. Swims in 
the Pacific. Hollywood, Disneyland, rodeos, etc. Calumet 
Farms Ky. One week on Montana ranch c anada, Nat'l 
Parks, West Coast. 8 wks. 13th yr. Bkit. Mr. &@ Mes. 7.4. Mel- 
P iotte,9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood,N.J.So. Orange 2-7577 


Sanford & Sunny Hills School 

Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, general courses, 

Small classes. Art, music, dramatics, building projects. 

Interscholastic sports. 180 acre campus near Wilmington. 

Accredited Ellen Q. Sawin, ‘Pres.; Nancy C. Sawin 
& Wm. N. Wingerd, Directors, Hockessin 9, D 








Pine Crest Preparatory School 

Fully accredited. Emphasis college preparation. Coed. 
Nursery. Grades 1- 12. Resident & day. Languages. Art, 
music, dancing. Sports, pool. Winter visitors use own books, 
Summer Sc Camp. Catalog. Mrs. Mee 
1515 E. Broward Bivd., Ft. Lauderdale 4, Florida. 





Special School 





Nottingham Camps 

A summer of fun and friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. 
Separate camps; 360 acres. Understanding leaders. All 
sports: riding, riflery, fishing, boating. Golf course; pool 
Dramatics. Summer school. Near Phila., Baltimore 


Catalog. Nermen C. Farnlef, Dir., Box 850, Colora, Md. 


* 

Swiss Holiday 

Boys & girls 14 thru 18. Two months of heaven on Lake 
Lugano. Sailing, water skiing, tennis, sports. Travel: 
France, Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia, Spain, Switzerland. 


Language study Mrs. Mary L. Fleming, Lugano, Switz. 





or Mrs. L. Gilpatric, 55 East 65 St., NY 21. REgent 4-8793. 
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Mary Pogue School, Inc. 


Founded 1903. For retarded girls and boys ¢ all ages 
who need special care and eed Year round 


756 Road, Wh , Ulinois (near Chicage) 
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Girls’ Camps 


Iesani yes = 


For Girts 6—17. 41st season. Riding for every girl every 
day —wonderful traile—own niaee Sailing, swimming, 
canoeing, water skiing, tennis, archery, riflery, crafts, dra- 
matics, dance. Separate division for girls under 10 
Give age. Booklet. Tel. Ulster (Vt.) 3-7849 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Williams 
Camp Kiniya, Milton, Vt. 


TeelasWooket, The Horseback Camps 


In Green Mts. of Vermont. A glorious summer of riding, 
fun, adventure! Beginners’ and show horses, hunters. Water 
coarse ao olf, tennis, archery, riflery. Trips. Dramatics. 

afts. $375-$525, noextras. Outfit may be rented, Booklet. 


Mr. & Mrs. A. L. Hayden, Box 156-H, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Holiday Hill 


pe oo 6-17. Craftsbury Common, Vt. Stowe vicinity. 

aily riding, care of horses, mountain trips, sailing, water 

callie sports, creative arts, dance. Leadership program. 
Inclusive fee. Josephine Willard and Dorothea 


Directors, 55-H Locust Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


T-LEDGE 


ORR’S ISLAND, MAINE 

(Connected with mainland) 
DAILY RIDING. Sailing in Beautiful Casco Bay. Racing. 
Fun. Adventure. Clean clear salt water for swimming. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Tennis. Own stable of “Good 
Hands" horses. Canoe trips. Aquaplaning, water skiing, 
counsellor pone Y tan season same management. Book- 
let. Please state a 


Barnes | Anerr, Bex Y-59, South Pertiand, Maine 
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Ogontz White Mountain Camp 


Girls 6-18. On Ogontz Lake, near Sugar Hill, N.H. Aqua- 
planing, swimming, sailing, golf, riding, tennis. Mountain 
trips. Crafts, nature study, dancing, music. Outdoor cook- 
ing. Tutoring. Cabins. 75 ‘acres of woods, meadows. 37th 


year. Booklet. Abby A. Sutherland, Box R, Ogontz Center,Pa. 





Waukeela Camp 

In heart of White Mts., Eaton Center, N.H. Girls 6-16. 
Land & water sports, siailing, riding. mt. Gates, crafts, 
dancing, drama. Cabins t showers. 2-yr. counselor 
training for girls 16, 17. 38th yr. Catalog. 

Dorothy H. Evans, 63 Hillside Avenue, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





* 

Sea Pines Camp 

Girls 5-16 have fun on historic Cape Cod. Over \ mile 

white sandy beach, Sailing, Swimming, Riding. All land 

sports. Craits, Dramatics, Dancing, Music, Trips. Tutor- 

ing. Remedial reading. Expert staff. Sard yr. poklet 
Mr. & Mrs. Lee Walp, 410 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio 





Jeanne D'Arc 


Girls 6-18. Ride, sail, swim, water ski in beautiful Adiron- 
ack setting. Excellent leadership. Golf, tennis, archery, 

rifler Individual choice program. 

Brot her camp for boys 6-13. Fee $550. 


C. H. Mcintyre, 3904 Underwood St., Wash. 15, D.C. 


Catholic ry 
. & Mrs. 





Tegawitha 
On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on private lake. All 
land sports. Swimming, riding, dancing, dramatics, crafts. 
Jr. and Sr. groups. Private chapel on grounds. 42nd year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Director, 
Camp Tegewitha, Box D, Tobyh a, P yiveni 


Ton-A-Wandah 


For girls 7-16. Hendersonville, N.C. On a 500-acre estate 
with large private lake Three age groups under mature, 
trained leaders. All land and water sports. Riding, music, 
dramatics, art, dancing. Inclusive fee. Illustrated catalog: 


Baxter Haynes, Director, Box H, Tryon, N.C. 











Camp Strawderman 

In Shenandoah Valley. Girls 6-18. On beautiful farm in 
foothills of Alleghenies, Riding, swimming, hiking, crafts, 
dramatics, nature lore, dancing, tutoring, music. Experi- 
enced leaders. Cabins. 8 weeks. For booklet address: 


Margaret V. Hoffman, Box H, Woodstock, Virginia 





. 
Camp Watervliet 

Girls 6-17 25th season— 300 acres. Private Lake. Experi- 
enced Guidance in Land & Water Sports. Pioneering, Ranch 
Program too, Arts, Crafts, Music, Dramatics, Dance, 
Riding featured, Horse Show. 4 or 8 wks. Bkit Family Dude 
Ranch balance of yr. Dy.& Mrs. H.W.Tatter, Watervilet, Mich. 





Four-Way Lodge 

On Torch Lake, Mich. Girls 7-18. 4 groups. Mature leader 
ship. Riding in fee. Sailing, water skiing. Wide choice 
land, water sports. Music, crafts, trips. CIT program. 
Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog. MH. 


Owner-Director, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohic 


Indian Beach Camp 


On Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. Fun, adven- 
ture in woods and water for 80 girls. 7-17. Riding daily, 
water skiing, sailing included in fee. All sports. ature 
counselors—one for every 4 campers. 4 & 8 wks. Est. 1947 


Catalog Mr. and Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Illinois 








Coed Camp 





Fenster Ranch Camp—Tucson 

Thrilling western ranch camp for boys and girls, 6-16 
Starts June ist. Mexican and mountain trips, desert camp- 
ing. Stables, swimming pool. Optional carpe to Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon. Winter school. For catalog, write 


Mr. G. E. Fenster, Dir., Fenster Ranch Camp, Tucson, Ariz. 





Speciai Camp 





Kolburne 


An outstanding camp & summer session for children with 
learning, behavior & social problem’. Coed 5-16. Effective 
therapy integrated with a complete and happy camp 
program. Highly trained prof. staff. 1 hr. N. Y, C. 


L. L. Kelburne, Dir., Norwalk 9, Conn. Victor 7-4266 





Continued from Page 35 

business interests. Once again, as in 
other years, he crossed the street 
from his home to help me with my 
Spanish at the tailor’s. The tailor, 
like Carlos and Vega, was an hon- 
est, generous man. “Once,” Carlos 
told me, “‘a lady bring to him her 
husband’s trousers to be copied 
and in them he find ten one-hundred- 
dollar bills. She did not know they 
were there, nor her husband. When 
the money was returned she seemed 
surprised.” Carlos shrugged. “She 
could not believe her eyes.” 

Carlos hadn’t been on Cozumel 
during the first flash flood of tour- 
ists. He had taken his family to Cali- 
fornia, and while they were am- 
bling around Disneyland, something 
equally fantastic was going on back 
home. When he returned, he saw 
that the islanders were adjusting to 
tourism. Not only would the hotel 
be my home forever, as one islander 
said, but his family wished to give 
me land on which to build a house. 
Another islander told me: “Some 
people are very ashamed they think 
you are a screwball your first time 
here. Now you have proved yourself 
and they are getting richer.” 

Over-all, the island is still an ideal 
place for sloth, indolence and con- 
templation. There are, as yet, no 
golf courses, tennis courts or ping- 
pong tables, and virtually everyone 
goes in heavily for hammock-swing- 
ing from one to four in the after- 
noon. 

There are periodic diversions like 
the fiestas and the pictures at the 
local movie house—three evening 
shows a week, at least one a U.S. 
import; and four fiestas a year. 
There is the fiesta between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, the fiesta at 
Mardi Gras time, the fiesta of St. 
Peter from June 26 to 29, and St. 
Michael’s fiesta from September 25 
to 29. (At fiesta the band plays 
rock and roll, saving their Mayan 
dances for the dawn hours when 
the tourists have long gone to bed.) 
There is always fishing and swim- 
ming, and there is the sunset watch 
from the patio of the Hotel Playa 
which tops off the day. 

Around six o’clock the guests and 
the English-speaking colony gather 
by the pool. As twilight darkens, the 
lights come on under the surface 
of the pool and the water glows with 
a green light. Sitting behind the low 
wall that runs along the street, we 
enjoy a view of the entire stretch*of 
water along the leeward side of the 
island, all the way to the far-off 
mainland with its rim of barely visi- 
ble shore and palm trees. The guests, 
seated in aluminum chairs around 
the umbrella-mounted tables, are 
discussing which islands produce the 


best rum and why don’t Mexicans 
put light switches where you can find 
them? 

I was looking off toward the billow 
of lights, feeling good about Cozumel 
again, when one of the guests asked: 
“Do you find it’s changed too much?” 
She said “changed,” but she meant 
“spoiled,” so I said, “I don’t think this 
place can be spoiled, not by us any- 





way. We'll just be absorbed, the way 
the conquistadors were. In the end 
we'll be overpowered and we'll be the 
ones who have changed.” 

I sat there realizing poignantly that 
just as I had once discovered Cozumel 
for myself, and as others had dis- 
covered it before me, so these stran- 
gers were discovering it now for them- 


selves. THE END 











Take a lee breath! 


Take a deep breath and maybe . . 


. maybe you can recite the 


scenic marvels of Colorado in one uninterrupted string. 
Ready? Denver Big Thompson Canyon Estes Park Rocky 

Mountain National Park Grand Lake Continental Divide 

Berthoud Pass Lookout Mountain Colorado Springs Pike's 


Peak Garden of the Gods. . 


If you have any breath left, the sight of these places will 
take it away. This summer, let us take you away — away from 


heat, away from care and routine 


—and whisk you, in luxu- 


rious comfort aboard the Rock Island’s crack Rocky Mountain 
Rocket, to this spectacular vacationland. 

Colorado is a world apart. And the silvery Rocket is a train 
apart. If you like nice things, your vacation will begin when 


you board. 


Remember —“Rush to the Rockies” (on the Rocky Mountain Rocket, 
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FROM MARS: 4 Report on Earth 


by Arthur C. Clarke 





From: Chief Cryptographer, Base 
Camp III, Syrtis Major, Mars. 

To: Headquarters, Interplanetary 
Archaeological Commission, 
Rome, Italy, Earth. 


The following document is one of 
the most remarkable that our expedi- 
tion has yet deciphered, and throws a 
vivid light upon the mental processes 
and scientific attainments of our 
vanished neighbors. It dates from the 


late Uranium (that is, final) Age of 


the Martian civilization, and was thus 
written a little more than a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. 

The translation is believed to be 
reasonably accurate, though a few 
conjectural passages have been indi- 
cated, and some notes of explanation 
added in brackets. When necessary, 
Martian terms and units have been 
converted into their terrestrial equiv- 
alents for ease of understanding. 


@ The recent close approach of 
Planet Three, the earth, has once 
again revived speculations about the 
possibility of life upon our nearest 
neighbor in space. This is a question 
which has been debated for cen- 
turies, without conclusive results. In 
the last few years, however, the de- 
velopment of new astronomical in- 
struments has given us much more 
accurate information about the other 
planets. Though we cannot yet con- 
firm or deny the existence of ter- 
restrial life, we now have a much 
more precise knowledge of condi- 
tions on earth, and can base our dis- 
cussions on a firm scientific foun- 
dation. 

One of the most tantalizing things 
about earth is that we cannot see it 
when it is closest, since it is then be- 
tween us and the sun and its dark 
side is therefore turned toward us. 
We have to wait until earth is a 


morning or evening star, and thus 
a hundred million or more miles 
away from us, before we can see 
much of its illuminated surface. In 
the telescope, it then appears as a 
brilliant crescent, with its single 
giant moon hanging beside it. The 
contrast in color between the two 
bodies is striking; the moon is a 
pure silvery-white, but the earth is a 
sickly blue-green. [The exact force 
of the latter adjective is uncer- 
tain; it is definitely unflattering. 
“Hideous” and “virulent” have 
been suggested as alternatives. 
—Translator.] 

As the earth turns on its axis—its 
day is just half an hour shorter than 
ours—different areas of the planet 
swing out of darkness and appear on 
the illuminated crescent. By carrying 
out observations over a period of 
weeks, it is possible to construct 
maps of the entire surface, and these 
have revealed the astonishing fact 
that almost three quarters of the 
planet earth is covered with liquid. 

Despite the violent controversy 
which has raged over this matter for 
some centuries, there is no longer 
any reasonable doubt that this liquid 
is water. Rare though water now is 
uron Mars, we have good evidence 
that in the remote past much of our 
planet was submerged beneath vast 
quantities of this peculiar com- 
pound; it appears, therefore, that 
earth is in a state corresponding to 
our own world several billion years 
ago. We have no way of telling how 
deep the terrestrial “oceans’’—to 
give them their scientific name—may 
be, but some astronomers have sug- 
gested that they may be thousands 
of feet in thickness. 

Planet Three also has a much 
more abundant atmosphere than 
ours; calculations indicate that it is 


DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 


at least ten times as dense. Until 


quite recently we had no way of 


guessing the composition of that 
atmosphere, but the spectroscope 
has now solved this problem, with 
surprising results. The thick gaseous 
envelope surrounding the earth con- 
tains large amounts of the poisonous 
and very reactive element oxygen, 
of which scarcely a trace exists in our 
own air. Earth’s atmosphere also 
holds considerable quantities of ni- 
trogen and water vapor; the latter 
forms huge clouds, often persisting 
for many days and obscuring large 
areas of the planet. 

Since it is nearer the sun than 
Mars. earth is at a considerably 
higher temperature than our world. 
Readings taken by thermocouples 
attached to our largest telescopes 
reveal intolerable temperatures on 
its equator; at higher latitudes, how- 
ever, conditions are much less ex- 
treme and the presence of extensive 
icecaps indicates that temperatures 
at both Poles are often quite com- 
fortable. These polar icecaps never 
melt completely, as ours often do 
during the summer, so they must be 
of immense thickness. 

Earth is a much larger planet than 
Mars (having almost twice our diam- 
eter) and its gravity is a good deal 
more powerful. It is, indeed, no 
less than three times as great, so 
that a 170-pound Martian would 
weigh a quarter of a ton on earth. 
This high gravity must have many 


important consequences, not all of 


which we can foresee. It would rule 
out any large forms of life, since 
they would be crushed under their 
own weight. It is something of a 
paradox, however, that earth pos- 
sesses mountains far higher than 
any that exist on Mars; this is 
probably another proof that it is a 
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young and primitive planet, whose 
original surface features have not yet 


eroded away. 

Looking at these well-established 
facts, we can now weigh up the 
prospects for life on earth. It must 
be said at once that they appear ex- 
tremely poor; however, let us be 
open-minded and prepared to ac- 
cept even the most unlikely possibili- 
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ties, as long as they do not conflict 
with scientific laws. 

The first great objection to ter- 
restrial life—which many experts con- 
sider conclusive—is the intensely poi- 


sonous atmosphere. The presence of 


such large quantities of gaseous oxygen 
poses a major scientific problem, 
which we are still far from solving. 
Oxygen is so reactive that it cannot 
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normally exist in the free state; 
on our own planet, for example, 
it is combined with iron to form 
the beautiful red deserts that cover 
so much of Mars. It is the absence 
of these areas which gives earth 
its unpleasant greenish hue. 

Some unknown process must be 
taking place on earth which liber- 
ates immense quantities of this gas. 
Certain speculative writers have 
suggested that terrestrial life forms 
may actually release oxygen during 
the course of their metabolism. Be- 
fore we dismiss this idea as being too 
fanciful, it is worth noting that sev- 
eral primitive and now extinct forms 
of Martian vegetation did precisely 
this. 

Nevertheless, it is very hard to 
believe that plants of this type can 
exist on earth in the inconceivably 
vast quantities which would be 
needed to provide so much free 
oxygen. [We know better, of course. 
All the earth’s oxygen is a _ by- 
product of vegetation; our planet’s 
original atmosphere, like that of 
Mars today, was oxygen-free.— 
Translator.] Even if we assume 
creatures exist on earth that can 
survive in sO poisonous and chemi- 
cally reactive an atmosphere, the 
presence of these immense amounts 
of oxygen has two other effects. The 


first is rather subtle, and has only 
recently been discovered by a bril- 
liant piece of theoretical research, 
now fully confirmed by observa- 
tions. 

It appears that at an altitude of 
twenty to thirty miles in the earth’s 
atmosphere, the oxygen forms a gas 
known as ozone, containing three 
atoms of oxygen as compared with 
the normal molecule’s two. This 
gas, though it exists in very small 
quantities so far from the ground, 
has an overwhelming important ef- 
fect upon terrestrial conditions. It 
almost completely blocks the ultra- 
violet rays from the sun, preventing 
them from reaching the surface of 
the planet. 

This fact alone would make it im- 
possible for the life forms we know 
to exist on earth. The sun’s ultra- 
violet radiation, which reaches the 
surface of Mars almost unhindered, 
is essential to our well-being and 
provides our bodies with much of 
their energy. Even if we could with- 
stand the corrosive atmosphere of 
earth, we should soon perish owing 
to this lack of vital radiation. 

The second result of the high- 
oxygen concentration is even more 
catastrophic. It involves a terrifying 
phenomenon, fortunately known 
only in the laboratory, which scien- 
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tists have christened “fire.” Many 
ordinary substances, when immersed 
in an atmosphere like that of earth’s 
and heated to quite modest tempera- 
tures, begin a violent and continuous 
chemical reaction which does not 
cease until they are completely con- 
sumed. 

During the process, intoler- 
able quantities of heat and light are 
generated, together with clouds of 
noxious gases. Those who have wit- 
nessed this phenomenon under con- 
trolled laboratory conditions de- 
scribe it as awe-inspiring; it is cer- 
tainly fortunate for us that it can 
never occur on Mars. 

Yet fire must be quite common on 
earth, and no possible form of life 
could exist in its presence. Observa- 
tions of the night side of earth have 
often revealed bright glowing areas 
where fire is raging; even though 
some students of the planet have 
tried, optimistically, to explain these 
glows as the lights of cities, this 
theory must be rejected. The glow- 
ing regions are much too variable; 
with few exceptions, they are quite 
short-lived, and they are not fixed in 
location. 

[These observations were doubt- 
less due to forest fires and to vol- 
canoes, the latter unknown on 
Mars. It is a tragic irony that had 





the Martian astronomers survived 
for only a few more thousand 
years, they would have seen the 
lights of man’s cities. We missed 
each other in time by less than a 
millionth of the age of our planets. 
—Translator.] 

Its dense, moisture-laden atmos- 
phere, high gravity, and closeness to 
the sun make earth a world of vio- 
lent climatic extremes. Storms of un- 
imaginable intensity have been ob- 
served raging over vast areas of 
Planet Three, some of them accom- 
panied by spectacular electrical dis- 
turbances, easily detected by sensi- 
tive radio receivers here on Mars. It 
is hard to believe that any form of 
life could withstand these natural 
convulsions, from which the planet 
is seldom completely free. 

Although the range of tempera- 
tures between the terrestrial winter 
and summer is not as great as on our 
world, this is slight compensation 
for other handicaps. On Mars, all 
mobile life forms can easily escape 
the winter by migration. There are 
no mountains or seas to bar the way; 
the small size of our world—as com- 
pared with earth—and the greater 
length of the year make such sea- 
sonal movements a simple matter, 
requiring an average speed of only 
some ten miles a day. There is no 
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need for us to endure the winter, and 
few Martian creatures do so. 

It must be quite otherwise on 
earth. The sheer size of the planet, 
coupled with the shortness of the 
year (which lasts only about six of 
our months) means that any ter- 
restrial beings would have to mi- 
grate at a speed of about fifty miles 
a day in order to escape from the 
rigors of winter. Even if such a rate 
could be achieved (and the powerful 
gravity makes this appear most un- 
likely) mountains and oceans would 
create insuperable barriers. 

Some writers of “‘science fiction” 
have tried to get over this difficulty 
by suggesting that life forms ca- 
pable of aerial locomotion may have 
evolved on earth. In support of this 
rather far-fetched idea they argue 
that the dense atmosphere would 
make flying relatively easy; how- 
ever, they gloss over the fact that the 
high gravity would have just the re- 
verse effect. The conception of fly- 
ing animals, though a charming one, 
is not taken seriously by any compe- 
tent Martian biologist. 

More firmly based, however, is the 
theory that if any terrestrial animals 
exist, they will be found in the ex- 
tensive oceans which cover so much 
of the planet. It is believed that life 
on our own world originally evolved 


in the ancient Martian seas, so there 
is nothing at all fantastic about this 
idea. In the oceans, moreover, the 
animals of earth would no longer 
have to fight the fierce gravity of 
their planet. Strange though it is 
for us to imagine creatures which 
could live in water, it would seem 
that the seas of earth may provide a 
less hostile environment than the 
land. 

This interesting idea has received 
a setback quite recently through the 
work of our mathematical physi- 
cists. Earth, as is well known, has a 
single enormous moon, which must 
be one of the most conspicuous ob- 
jects in its sky. It is more than two 
hundred times the diameter even of 
Phobos, the larger of our two satel- 
lites, and its attraction must pro- 
duce powerful effects on the planet 
beneath it. In particular, what are 
known as “tidal forces” must cause 
great movements in the waters of the 
terrestrial oceans, making them rise 
and fall through distances of many 
feet. 

As a result, all low-lying areas 
of the earth must be subjected to 
flooding twice daily; in such condi- 
tions, it is difficult to believe that 
any creatures could exist either in 
land or sea, since the two would be 
constantly interchanging. 
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To sum up, therefore, it appears 
that our neighbor earth is a forbid- 
ding world of raw, violent energies, 
certainly quite unfitted for any type 
of life which now exists on Mars. 
That some form of vegetation may 
flourish beneath that rain-burdened, 
storm-tossed atmosphere is quite 
possible; indeed, many Martian as- 
tronomers claim to have detected 
color changes in certain areas which 
they attribute to the seasonal growth 
of plants. 

As to the existence of animals on 
earth, this is pure speculation, all the 
evidence being against them. If they 
exist at all, they must be extremely 
powerful and massively built to re- 
sist the high gravity, probably pos- 
sessing many pairs of legs and 
capable only of slow movement. 
Their clumsy bodies must be covered 
with thick armor to shield them from 
the many dangers they must face, 
such as storms, fire and the corrosive 
atmosphere. In view of these facts, 
the question of intelligent life on 
earth must be regarded as settled. 
We must resign ourselves to the 
idea that we Martians are the only 
rational beings in the solar system. 

For those romantics who still hope 
for a more optimistic answer, it may 
not be long before Planet Three re- 
veals its last secrets to us. Current 





work on rocket propulsion has shown 
that it is quite possible to build a 
space craft which can escape from 
Mars and head across the cosmic 
gulf toward our mysterious neigh- 
bor. Though its powerful gravity 
would preclude a landing (except 
by radio-controlled robot vehicles) 
we could orbit earth at a low allti- 
tude and thus observe every detail 
of its surface from only a few mil- 
lionths of our present distance. 

Now that we have at last released 
the limitless energy of the atomic 
nucleus, we may soon use this tre- 
mendous new power to escape the 
bonds of our native world. Earth 
and its giant satellite, the moon, will 
be merely the first celestial bodies 
our future explorers will survey. 
Beyond them lie. ... 

[Unfortunately the manuscript 
ends here. The remainder has been 
charred beyond decipherment, ap- 
parently by the thermonulcear blast 
that destroyed the Imperial Library, 
together with the rest of Oasis City. 
It is a curious coincidence that the 
missiles which ended Martian civili- 
zation were launched at a classic 
moment in human history. Forty 
million miles away, with slightly less 
advanced weapons, the Greeks were 
storming Troy.—Translator.] 

THE END 
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Another Tale from the Still Strange, Still Incredible East. 
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He thought the 
figure in the 
snow was a tree—until 


it began to move. 


NOT-SO-ABOMINABLE > 


SNOW MAN 


@ “Why do you want to know about snowmen?” 
the lama asked. We were sitting in a field near 
the village of Melumche, in Nepal, twelve thou- 
sand feet above sea level. Behind us the wooded 
hills of the Langtang Range rose still higher, and 
beyond them, thirty miles away, was Tibet. In 
front the land dropped to a valley full of shining 
mist. Over the forests the mist was as thick and 
purple and soft as an eider down, but in front, 
across the valley, it was pierced occasionally by a 
peak, all innocence and apple-green in the rising 
sun. Soon, when the heat had drawn up the mist, 
we would see the snows of the high Himalayas. 

“Everyone wants to know about snowmen. 
“Why?” the lama persisted. 

I said it was because anyone who found proof 
of the snowmen’s existence could make a lot of 
money. 

The lama meditated. “How much?” he asked. 

I told him that for positive proof, such as a 
skeleton or a photograph, one might earn thou- 
sands. 

“Rupees or dollars?” he asked. When I said 
dollars he smiled incredulously. I reminded him 
that there had already been two well-financed 
expeditions to hunt the snowmen, or yeti as 
they’re called. In 1954, the London Daily Mail 
sent out one and in 1958 there was another ex- 
pedition with American backing. The lama gave 
me a long, amused look. “And do you really 
think they were only after yeti?” he asked. 

“Don’t you?” I said, surprised. 

He looked away. “Some people believe they 
were spies,” he said. “Americans are always 
looking for Communists. And why should a man 
spend so much money looking for a yeti?” 
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by Estelle Holt 


I tried to tell him my theory of the Boys’ Own 
Dream of Adventure: to be properly satisfactory, 
high adventure should always be set far away 
with heroes in helmets out in space, or explorers 
in sun veils in thick jungle, or snowmen plodding 
down on secret monasteries in the remote Hima- 
layas. 

“You do like these stories, don’t you?” the 
lama said. “‘Have you heard of our giant deer? 
He comes out of the forest at night and bellows, 
and whenever we hear him we know that one of 
us is about to die.” 

I asked if he believed this himself. ““Only sim- 
ple people do,” he said. I supposed rather sadly 
that he also disbelieved in snowmen. 

“Why?” he demanded. “They are not at all 
the same. There is nothing to disbelieve about 
yeti. They are simply the creatures who live high 
up in the snows.” 

So it seemed that the lama regarded yeti much 
as deep-sea fishermen might think of giant eels— 
creatures rare enough, but not so rare that meet- 
ing them would be positively unlikely. In fact, 
few people in the Himalayas appear to doubt 
their existence. Tenzing Norkay, who climbed 
Everest with Sir Edmund Hillary, and who now 
runs a mountaineering school at Darjeeling in 
India, has said the “yefi is as substantial as the 
summit of Everest.’”’ And Sir John Hunt, who 
led the Everest expedition, has said, “I believe in 
the yeti. | have seen his tracks, heard his yelping 
call, listened to the firsthand experiences of 
reputable local people. Indeed, why should he 
not exist?” 

I don’t know exactly when the first rumors of 


the yeti came to the Continued on Page 46 
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world outside the mountains. In 1925, 
a Greek explorer, A. N. Tombozi, 
said he’d seen a yeti at the Zemu 
Pass in Eastern Nepal. Two Norwe- 
gians, Thorberg and Fretis, in 1948 
described an attack in the same place 
by “a huge, humanlike, hairy crea- 
ture... one of the party was knocked 
down and mauled and while the 
others were attending to him the 
apelike animal ran away.” Several 
members of the French expedition 
which climbed Makalu II in 1955 
said they’d seen enormous, inexpli- 
cable footprints in the snow on the 
Barun Pass; one of them said that 
the yeti are “wild human beings liv- 
ing in the Himalayas at between 
eight and twenty-one thousand feet 
and probably the rarest specimen of 
primitive man.” In 1954, Jules Detry, 
a Belgian anthropologist, visited 
Ganesh Himal and reported: ““We 
found the footprints of some human- 
like creature at a very high altitude 
which were definitely not those of 
any man or animal. I have seen simi- 
lar footprints in the Burmese moun- 
tains, which were those of the yeti, 
a primitive man living in the Him- 
alayas. At one place I found big 
boulders arranged one upon the 
other. This had been done by the 
yeti to indicate their route.” 





Recently I was talking toa French- 
woman in Kalimpong, on the border 
of India and Tibet, who used to be a 
Roman Catholic nun but who now 
belongs to a Buddhist order. She told 
me that once, when climbing the 
lower slopes of Mount Kanchen- 
junga, she saw colossal footprints. 
“IT looked at them and looked at 
them,” she said, “and afterwards for 
hours, as I marched onward, I went 
on thinking about them. I thought 
perhaps I should have taken their 
photograph but I had reached the 
conclusion too late. When I returned 
there was more snow and no foot- 
prints. Ah, well, I have never been 
interested in making money.” 

Someone else told me, as a solid 
fact, that a yeti had been shot at 
Sikkim, the small state between In- 
dia and Tibet; but later I learned 
that what had been shot was just a 
large black bear. Another story I 
heard was about a black bear in 
Tibet with a face which can look 
oddly human. 

But not all the snowmen stories 
can be explained away as misunder- 
stood bears or langur monkeys or 
tricks of light. I have a friend, an- 
other lama from Kumbum in East- 
ern Tibet, who claims he has seen 
many snow or red bears which he 
calls tre-mo; he was certain he was 
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not confusing them with the thing 
he saw one day which he called 
mi-g6—wild man. When he first saw 
this figure in the snow he thought it 
was a tree, until it began to move, 
and then he made out it was a sort 
of man at least fifteen feet tall. 

“Yes, that would be a yalmo,” ex- 
plained the lama at Melumche when 
I told him about it. “That is the 
biggest of the yeti and the most un- 
usual. Here we have rikshi-pombo, 
the middle size, only about eight 
feet tall, and, of course, the /onghi, 
who is often smaller than a man and 
quite a common little creature.” 

I looked warily at him. Among 
the nicest people I’ve ever met are 
the Sherpas of Nepal, but there’s no 
doubt they have a vast sense of 
humor and sometimes, I think, they 
can’t resist teasing people like me. 
“I promise I am not teasing,”’ the 
lama said. “The little yefi are really 
not so uncommon.” 

I reminded the lama of the two 
unsuccessful expeditions to track 
down the yeti. The lama shrugged. 
The people of the mountains, he 
said, were shy of the big expedi- 
tions; since they are naturally polite, 
they say things to please the for- 
eigners, but all the same they don’t 
want to be too helpful. There’s a 
deep-rooted belief among the Sher- 
pas that any harm which comes to 
a yeti through a foreigner will recoil 
upon themselves; this is so strongly 
held that the lamas of the high 
Himalayan monasteries, as well as 
many laymen, have protested against 
the foreign yeti hunts. The Nepalese 
government now strictly forbids 
the killing of yeti—except in self- 
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defense--and permits attempts to take 


that the creatures are not hurt. 


hurt a yeti and you are our guest.” 


The yeti, he said, are all covered with 
their photographs only on condition — grayish, brownish hair and have pointed 
heads. Sometimes they’ve been de- 

“But I am a Sherpa,” said the lama, _ scribed as having their feet reversed on 
“so of course my own people tell me their legs. “But only by those who’ve 
when they see one.” He smiled sud- never seen one,” the lama said. “It is 
denly. “I promise we will tell you only — the hollow-backed Ki-shi-ni fairies who 
the truth, because you are not on anex- are supposed to have feet like that, but 
pedition. I do not think you want to only very simple people believe in them. 
Not at all like the yeti, who are facts.” 





In the old days, he said, Sherpas used to 
fight against mass yeti attacks. They 
would leave pots of poisoned alcohol 
out for them and that is why there are 
now fewer yeti. Usually they’re found 
at altitudes of eight to ten thousand 
feet; they live in caves and survive on 
roots and fruit. There has never been a 
sign that they know how to build any 
sort of den, and they’re afraid of fire. 
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Usually they’re seen alone but they 
have been noticed in small groups. 
When they do live in a tribe, the lama 
had heard, they are usually poly- 
androus and the chief female—called 
the mee-teh—is the boss. But both 
male and female appear to have a 
lust for humans. A female yeti will 
never kill a man, but she may carry 
him off to her lair. The male yeti has 


important 
sahib, 


he came 


been known to rape a woman. At the 
nearby village of Cooloo (I can only 
spell these names the way they sound, 
since they’re not on maps) a fourteen- 
foot yalmo once caught a woman 
who later escaped; in nine months 
she gave birth to a son. He looked 
very much like a yeti, but when he 
grew up and took a wife from the vil- 
lage, his children turned out to be quite 








human. To this day, the lama said, 
many of the people of Cooloo are 
preternaturally tall and strong, but 
when outsiders come to see them 
the other villagers always hide them. 

Yalmos, the lama said, are dan- 
gerous to humans of their own sex. 
Another point of interest is that all 
yeti females have long, hanging 
breasts. “If one ever chases you,” he 
said, “‘always remember to run 
downhill. Going uphill, she can 
sling her breasts over her shoulders 
and move fast, but going downhill 
her long breasts fall forward and 
weigh her down.” 

There are stories, too, that the 
yeti go in for sport. They’ve been 
seen by moonlight under a tree, 
with each one in turn struggling to 
pull down the biggest branch. When 
one succeeds, the others all yelp 
as though to applaud. The lama 
thought they might be competing 
for a female. And there are accounts 
of boulder-throwing competitions 
they have, to see who can throw 
the heaviest rock the farthest. 

On the shoulder of the hill facing 
the valley, looking as if it were just 
pinned on the steepest of slopes, was 
the village of Tarke. When Suriaku- 
mari, the lama’s sister, was small, she 
used to go over there to play with 
another little girl of about five called 


Yaluyule. One day Yaluyule disap- 
peared. After that, the lama remem- 
bers, though neither he nor his sister 
was told what might have happened 
to her, they were never allowed to 
wander alone again anywhere near 
Tarke. Then about ten years later 
Yaluyule came home, healthy and 
grown big, but absolutely savage. 
She had forgotten how to speak, 
could only yelp and grunt and would 
eat nothing but insects, fruit, grain 
and the mucus from her nose. The 
Bon-po, the witch doctor of the 
Sherpas, beat his drum and invoked 
his gods and finally pronounced that 
she had been stolen by a rikshi- 
pombo. After a few months she 
learned to speak a little and con- 
firmed that she had been living with 
yeti; but before she could say much 
about her life she developed pneu- 
monia and died. 

In Melumche, about twenty years 
ago, a man discovered that each 
night his corn was being stolen. One 
evening, when he glimpsed a figure 
in the shed, he fired at it on impulse. 
Immediately there was a long, 
human-sounding groan which hor- 
rified him into realizing what he’d 
done. To have killed a man whether 
or not he was a thief, instead of 
appealing to the village law, could 
bring a feud on his head. Not daring 
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to go nearer to find out who it was, 
he rushed into his house; his wife 
persuaded him not to run away be- 
fore they could find out what harm 
he had done. At first light she crept 
shakily to the shed and there, among 
the corn, lay the body of a rikshi- 
pombo. It was on show for weeks in 
the mountain areas, and then in the 
hope of money it was sent down to 
Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, but 
on the way it was lost. 

Infuriatingly, these solid remains 
of yeti always do seem to get lost, 
but when one remembers that many 
Sherpas regard them with awed rev- 
erence it is understandable. I was 
told that at Pangboche monastery, 
at the foot of Mount Everest, there 
is a yeti scalp. A long time ago a 
holy hermit called Sang Dorje lived 
near there. His food of fruit and 
roots was brought to him every day 
by a yeti who eventually died of old 
age. Sang Dorje then asked his dis- 
ciples to keep the scalp among the 
sacred relics of the monastery. But 
this scalp is very old and I wished 
it were possible to find a more re- 
cent trace of a yeti. 

“Stay here this winter,” said the 
lama. “You did say one of these 
snowmen—as you call them—is 
worth many dollars?” 

“Many dollars,” I said. 


“Even the /onghi, the common lit- 
tle snowman?” he asked anxiously. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then we will find you one and 
you can take his picture and become 
rich,” said the lama. 

A longhi comes down every win- 
ter after their corn, he said. Last 
winter, at ten in the morning, a man 
named Phurpa Sherpa saw it bend- 
ing over the corn grinder. His shouts 
caused it to run away, but in full 
daylight many people had the chance 
of seeing it clearly. 

The lama said he knew it was the 
western custom to give presents at 
Christmas, and that if I spent Christ- 
mas with them at Melumche he 
might be able to get the yefi’s picture 
for my Christmas present. 

It’s an extremely attractive idea, 
because I can’t imagine any people 
with whom I’d rather spend Christ- 
mas; but the problem is that Melum- 
che is in an area where the Nepalese 
government doesn’t encourage vis- 
itors. It’s so close to Tibet, and 
there’s always the fear that some 
harebrain will think it’s a good idea 
to slip over the frontier, which 
causes ill feelings all around. How- 
ever, if it can be managed, I’m cer- 
tainly going back. Just think of a 
Christmas present of a photo of a 
common little snowman. THE END 
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he characteristics of Old Germany—repose, comfort, 
a miniature scale—survive in one of its loveliest regions, 
the Salzburg Alps in the southeastern corner of 
Bavaria. Here in the village of Ramsau, hillsides are heavily 
forested and mountains are stonily massive, but the 16th 
Century church is small and dozing, the inns are mostly 
family affairs, the peasant still has his hereditary costume. 


What sparks its unbelievable rebirth ? 


What can explain its formidable gifts for good 





and evil ? A penetrating report on 


GERMANY 


by V.S. Pritchett 
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@ I am drinking a Steinhaiger—it is rather like gin—and a 
glass of chilled beer on the terrace of a café in the most unreal 
city in Europe. The pneumatic drills are hammering, the 
bulldozers are whining and clumping, the dust blows from 
the scaffolding at the side of the fashionable Kempinski 
Hotel, from the earthworks on the underground station. A 
few yards away, near the clean blocks of new shops and 
banks, is the city’s chief monument—a bomb-stunted, fire 
smoothed stump of a cathedral tower. There was once deep 
shade on the Kurfurstdendamm, but now the lime trees are 
new or war-broken. The city is Berlin 

For an Englishman or an American there is a disquieting 
lack of shock in our first contact with the Germans. We know 
that they are utterly unlike ourselves, yet there is no strange 
ness. They look as we do. We may even think some are an 
improvement on us. Many are obviously British in typ 
many more are obviously American. It astonishes that thes« 
agreeable, straightforward people speak German, a language 
bursting with grammatical complexities, and not a non 
chalant, grammarless tongue like our own 

At a longer glance they are heavier and less offhand than 
the English, stiffer in carriage than the Americans. There is a 
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ll! Germany, as it existed after World War I, is now 
A divided into three parts: the Western Federal Repub- 
lic, East Germany, and the provinces turned over to 
Poland after World War Il. The Federal Republic, with its 
53,000,000 population and booming economy, is the domi- 
nant region, but deep within East Germany, and divided 
between West and East, is the former capital of both, Berlin. 
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touch of chic among the women, though most 
are serviceably rather than smartly dressed. It 
is surprising to see that there’s a small, dark, 
vivacious, perhaps rather kittenish type among 
these severe Northern ladies. And although 
the men and women have a large proportion 
of the pig-face, the horse-face, the ox and the 
sheep, the Germans also produce godlike 
types: Brunhildes with soulful eyes, strong 
necks and golden hair among the women; 
among the men, those Goethe-like figures: 
tall, well-made men of strong, regular, sharp 
features, with cold gray eyes, lips with a 
carved, set appearance and strong hair brushed 
back. We might be looking at sculpture, until 
the face smiles, and then the lips weaken al- 
most to a simper. I have noticed this type all 
over Germany—distinguished and command- 
ing—yet, at a given moment, soft and even 
cruel. You can dismiss this as one more of 
those generalizations that are a part of the 
traveler’s parlor game: Defining National 
Character. You can dismiss also the impression 
that there seems to be a sudden leap from 
youth into fat middle age in German men and 
women, as though, for them, to be middle-aged 
were the ideal. Their food and their beer are 
fattening. Their comic post cards and many of 
their music-hall jokes delight in obesity. 

But, sitting here in the café, watching the 
traffic lights across the road, there is a sight 
you cannot dismiss, The side street is empty; 
for a few minutes, no cars are passing down 
the boulevard; but, lined up on the pavement, 
is a row of earnest, patient pedestrians stand- 
ing almost at attention and waiting for the 
green light to come on and the word Gehen to 
appear. They will stay obediently where they 
are until it does. It is clear that these people 
who look like us are not like us. We are law- 
less; they are obedient. Is it a delusion or is it 
true that their faces express a positive self- 
congratulation in this? 

July is cool, even cold in Berlin; the German 
northerner goes in for solid, sedentary, cur- 
tained comfort. There is the warm smell of 
cigars here in the café, some odor of potpourri 
and cedar suggesting cretonne and sofas, a 
whiff of cake, onion, vinegar and caraway. Yet 
we know that solidity in Berlin is an illusion of 
the eye. These people are not really like us at 
all; they are gamblers. They are gambling on 
tomorrow’s being another day. 

Berlin is an island in a hostile political sea. 
Any moment it could be swamped. The 3,374,- 
582 people in Berlin are divided into two po- 
litical zones, the West and the East. More ac- 
curately and paradoxically they are locked to- 
gether in a complex separation. At one point 
the pavements on both sides of a street are in 
one zone, but the houses in two. The most 
dramatic symbol of the division (more dra- 
matic than the occasional presence of British, 
American and Russian soldiers, and the re- 


spective police forces at the check points) is , 


that at night West Berlin is a city of light, while 
East Berlin is dimmed and glum. The whole is 
in a state of suspense that has become a habit; 
the suspense is greater in the West Zone, since 
it is surrounded by Soviet-occupied territory. 
In 1949, at the time of the air lift, the suspense 
was warlike. The phase passed and West Ber- 








liners have grown cynically used to their pre- 
carious situation. 

As I write, Soviet pressure is being felt 
again; the whole world is jittery over Ber- 
lin’s fate. Late last year Mayor Willi Brandt, 
once a refugee from the Gestapo who had 
to escape to Norway during the war, firmly 
rejected the Soviet proposal that Berlin 
should be a “free city,” knowing quite well 
what the word “free” means in Soviet lan- 
guage and practice. If there is alarm once more 
in West Berlin it probably has been stimulating 
to the incurably detached Berliner who likes a 
touch of drama. Foreign visitors—and Berlin 
is always full of Swedes and Danes, Americans 
and British tourists; I’ve met Spaniards and 
South Americans and French there too—don’t 
come back with any tales of a rush to get out. 

Berlin is in suspense. Berlin is stranded. The 
real fear in the old capital is that it has been 
by-passed in German life. Everyone talks about 
the past: how wonderful the night life used to 
be, and so on. “Cafés full of generals’ widows,” 
says one of my German friends, nodding to the 
elderly fur-coated ladies on the terraces. ““And 
middle-aged women hunting in pairs. More 
women than men.” A four-hour motor drive 
away, on what has to be called the mainland of 
Western Germany, they say that Berlin is ruled 
by two rival snobberies: the West Zone’s feel- 
ing of superiority as the heroic island outpost 
of Western civilization; and the East Zone’s 
Communist conviction that it is economically 
holier than the wicked capitalism of the West. 
East Berliners work in West Berlin; fitfully, the 
two city governments co-operate on unimpor- 
tant matters, though less than a few years ago; 
but gradually real contact is dying out. The 
people of the two zones are like relations who 
are bored with each other and have fallen out 
of touch. On the other hand students from the 
East Zone come over in increasing numbers to 
the Free University in the West—partly built 
with American money—and I was told it had 
the largest student body in Germany. A very 
large number are from the East Zone. The 
monthly number of refugees from the East 
Zone runs into thousands. 

To begin a portrait of Germany at its unreal 
former capital may seem to overweight the un- 
typical. I do not think so. Berlin is a symbol of 
divided Germany. I had a similar sensation of 
unreality outside the city, despite the “miracle” 
of Western Germany’s economic prosperity. 
The hollowness we are aware of in Berlin can 
also be detected in the boom of the Ruhr and 
the luxury of Diisseldorf. That hollowness con- 
tains all the unanswered questions which 
haunt the foreigner and the Germans them- 
selves. The only exceptional thing about Berlin 
is the claustrophobia felt in the West Zone. 
The West Berliners are, as one of my German 
friends puts it, like bumblebees bumping in 
vain against a window. They make that four- 
hour drive, without stop or contact, to Liibeck, 
Niirnberg—anywhere in the West—and for a 
short time they can breathe. 

Noise and dust all day long: Berlin is bull- 
dozing, drilling, rebuilding. It is building a new 
city. It is building fine new motor roads. Tech- 
nical recovery is fast in the modern world. But 
the nightmare Continued on Page 55 





he bright face of the Western sector of Berlin shines 

nowhere more brightly than in the Hansa Quarter, 

an architectural sampler which was built two years ago 
in the gutted heart of the city. Famous architects from all 
over the world, such as Walter Gropius of the U.S.A. and 
Le Corbusier of France, contributed imaginative designs 
for apartment structures in the tremendous housing project. 
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owhere in Germany is the past better preserved than 
in Rothenburg ob der Tauber, a 9th Century town on 
a hilltop in western Bavaria. It has escaped destruc- 
tion twice—once in the Thirty Years’ War, and again in 
World War II through the intervention of John J. McCloy, 
then Assistant U.S. Secretary of War. It is famous for its 
crooked, half-timbered houses and its stone walls, which are 
joined by a mortar of sand, chalk, egg whites and cottage cheese. 


Continued from Page 53 gapes in nearly 
every street. Ornate and pompous architecture 
looks more obscene in its ruin than the pro- 
saic, and Berlin’s old pomp looks hideous. The 
concrete of Hitler’s bunker heaves up in a wil- 
derness of nettles. The embassies are smashed 
up. The Nazis’ own self-made and prophetic 
monument—the gutted and gaping Reichstag— 
is grotesque. The wind drives over the leveled 
trees of the immense Tiergarten, which has 
grown up in brushwood or in newly planted 
young trees. What bombardment did not level, 
the inhabitants cut down for firewood in the 
first terrible winter of the defeat. 

We are looking back not only on war but 
on the robbery and murder that followed it. 
Even in Cologne one does not see so many 
miles of ruined masonry. But the Berliners are 
clever and a little cynical, like the dwellers in 
all capitals; they are now adapted to their 
absurd and dreadful city. The underground 
railway runs through both the West and East 
zones but it is administered by the East. The 


Zoo station, the Times Square or Piccadilly of 


West Berlin, is an Eastern property; it was left 
half ruined until last year, but the West has 
nagged the East into repairing it. You go 
through to East Berlin without change or in- 
spection on the underground, just as you drive 
through untroubled in a bus and not much 
troubled if you go by car; if you take the tram 
you have to change at the check point. The 
political farce of Berlin transport amuses the 
Berliners. 

To drive out of the thriving and thronged 
streets of West Berlin, and to cross to the East 
at the Brandenburg Tor, is to enter an emptier 
region, with far fewer people in the streets. At 
night it is poorly lit. The advertisement signs 
and neon lights of the West give place to the 


immense red banners and public boredom of 


state propaganda: calls for production, for 
unity against nuclear war, and so on. There are 
few cars. No Westerner buys in the shops full 
of poor goods; at four West marks to one East 
mark the exchange is absurd. For the Easterner 
himself life is expensive and political control 
unending. 

The official Soviet architecture—reminiscent 
of Fascist architecture in Italy or in Hitler's 
Germany—is cold and commonplace. The 
famous Stalin Allee is dreary, pretentious and 
is said to be shoddily built. The imagination— 
for better or worse—is in the new architecture 
of the West; but the theater and opera—a test 
in Germany—is a little more alive in the East; 


at the Theater Schiffambauerdam, the produc- 
tions are by general consent brilliant, though 
there is a glut of Brecht plays. 

In West Berlin, architects like Niemeyer, 
Gropius and Le Corbusier have let themselves 
go in the high buildings of the ruined official 
quarter of the city; and if the future catches up 
with them, these exercises in altitude and box- 
building may be assimilated. You have to get 
used to the violent contrast in all German cities 
between the new gray, flat-roofed standard 
town and the old. The Germans have been 
mad about the future for forty years now. Size 
and the “modernistic” have always had a dra- 
matic attraction to Germans; and on the 
whole, it has been aesthetically disastrous; 
they really excel in their smaller buildings 
there are delightful small houses in Berlin; and 
there is one church that does not look like 
something out of an amusement park. And 
close to the Gropius building is a charming 
little modern library. But nothing restrains the 
modern architects in Germany, and their the- 
oretical talk is startling. | said “How d’ 
you do” to an architect having lunch in 
one of the new apartment houses built for 
bachelors and spinsters exclusively in the em- 
bassy quarter of Berlin. How long will they be 
eligible as tenants, asks the Berliner, who likes 
his joke. This architect relates his work, by 
some leap of fancy, to the discoveries of Ein- 
stein. Of course, many of the startling new 
buildings in Berlin are by foreigners; but taste 
has never been a strong German suit. They can 
be sold any idea if it’s called “dynamic.” 

The beauty that is left in Berlin, as in all 
German cities, is in the profusion of trees 
lawns, flowers and gardens. The suburbs 
around Dahlem, seat of the new Free Univer- 
sity—a delightful modern building with no ar- 
rogance, reminding us that modern architec- 
ture excels in its interiors—recall Princeton o: 
the greenness and amenity of the pleasant 
suburbs of London. 

I sat having tea with a Doctor X and his 
family, people of the old Baltic aristocracy 
who live in Dahlem. An intellectual, a lib 
eral, a staff officer during the war, he was edu 
cated at Géttingen, Oxford and the Sorbonne: 
he comes from one of those families that have 
steadily lost and lost in the last twenty years 
He gave a dry, sardonic account—oddly pas 
sive in its irony—of the history of some of the 
villas we could see from his windows. “Built by 
a rich lawyer, sold to a Jewish family who were 
murdered, confiscated and given to an early 
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Ifried Krupp is the living personification of Germany’s 
fabulous industrial recovery following the shambles 
of 1945. Until 1951 he was serving time in prison as 

a war criminal; today he is once again head of the Krupp 
industrial empire. Ranked among the richest men in Europe, 
he recently evaded a prolonged effort by Allied authorities to 
split his holdings. Here Krupp stands in front of a huge 
ship’s crankshaft being fabricated in his plant at Essen. 





Gauleiter, new owner purged and shot; occu- 
pied by Nazi general, taken over by American 
colonel, sold to new-rich entrepreneur. There is 
always money, lots of it. Families are ruined 
and yet—there is always money. Someone has 
it.” Peaceful Dahlem amongst its lovely trees 
has ugly political memories of social cor- 
ruption. 

Berlin is a flat city, without even a small hill 
except the artificial hills made by the trans- 
ported rubble of the war. It is unique among 
the capitals of the world in having its airport 
right in the middle of the city. It is a place of 
open spaces and dense trees, always running 
away to grave woodlands and to the forests 
that enclose the outer lakes. And that is what 
we will always remember of the Germans— 
they are a nation of tree and water worshipers. 

Berlin is a symbol because it is the unreal 
city, the island capital in suspense. It is a 
maimed capital; East Berlin is the capital of 
the Eastern zone of Germany, yet Bonn, 
not West Berlin, is the capital of the Western 
zone. Berlin is also a symbol because even 
in its days of power—as Berliners will tell 
you with some hurt and disdain—Berlin was 
never quite accepted as the capital by the rest 
of Germany. To the Berliner the rest of Ger- 
many has always been incurably provincial, 
regional and quarrelsome. People in mercan- 
tile and liberal Hamburg, who had and have 
more in common with the democracies of the 
Atlantic seaboard than the rest of the country, 
and people in Munich, who flatter themselves 
that they have coaxed the spirit of Paris and 
have brought Greek and Mediterranean cul- 
ture over the Alps, both secretly admit the 
Berliner is a wittier, cleverer figure, a man of 
cosmopolitan briskness. He has the capital 
dweller’s freedom from local prejudice and has 
access to the best of his own and other 
countries. 

Germany’s strong regional pride goes back 
historically to the princeling states and king- 
doms. The German is the adolescent of Europe, 
a primitive who has never quite collected him- 
self; he is an enigma to us; he is an even greater 
enigma to himself. He has never found a form, 
any more than he has found or accepted a 
frontier. His very name, Deutsch, means “peo- 
ple”’ or “folk”’—they are a tribe and their land 
is wherever the tribe, perpetually quarreling 
within itself, has spread. 

During what the Germans now blandly call 
**Hitler’s madness,” the Nazis occupied or con- 
trolled all Europe except Switzerland; but be- 
fore World War I Germany extended south 
into Alsace and Lorraine and through Pom- 
erania, West and East Prussia as far as Kénigs- 
berg (now Kaliningrad) in the Baltic. Today, 
in shrunken Germany, Berlin is only about an 
hour’s fast motor drive from the Polish fron- 
tier. The country is split and East Germany 
extends to the door of Liibeck in the north, 
bulges westward, swallowing Thuringia, and 
southward until it is only seventy-odd miles 
from, say, Frankfurt. It then turns back to the 
Czechoslovak frontier beyond Plauen. Leipzig 
and Dresden (like Hamburg in the West, these 
cities were always hostile to Hitler) are great 
industrial centers in the East. In the West are 
Lower Saxony, the Ruhr, the Rhineland, 
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Westphalia, the Palatinate, Wiirttemberg and 
Bavaria—nearly 53,000,000 people in the 
sphere of the Western powers, compared with 
17,000,000 or more in the East. 

In short, Germany has broken up once more. 
Fourteen years ago, they had brought upon 
themselves a destruction comparable to what 
they went through in the Thirty Years’ War in 
the early 17th Century. 

It was really a series of wars, which began 
with the claim of Frederick the Elector of 
Palatine to the throne of Bohemia; it became 
a religious war with Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden as the Protestant champion; and it was 
complicated by feudal and regional issues, in 
which the mercenary armies changed sides 
many times, burning, torturing, plundering. 
No German town or village escaped their 
rapine, and the effects can still be discerned to- 
day. The standard theory of the historians is 
that these wars of religion robbed the Germans 
of their Renaissance and arrested their de- 
velopment as a united society. No Renais- 
sance, no French Revolution—in this they re- 
semble the Spaniards, a nation that has re- 
mained medieval and has likewise preferred 
authority—and especially military authority— 
to democracy. The Germans, though they 
have since bécome the dominant industrial 
power of the continent, came late to the tech- 
niques of democracy; cut off from the Atlantic 
they did not discover or colonize the New 
World—having been no more than immigrants 
in the Americas. They were too late for em- 
pire and their foothold in Africa was dislodged 
by the British after 1918. 

Ever since Bismarck and the rise of German 
nationalism, a very large number of Ger- 
mans—even liberals—have been nonplused by 
the enmity they have aroused abroad. The 
Spaniards, the French, the British have in turn 
dominated the world; the Russians, the Amer- 
icans, the Chinese are striving for domina- 
tion—why not themselves? They are no less 
equipped or gifted. The British could have 
helped them achieve domination, yet they be- 
haved as “bad cousins,” betraying the unity of 
the Anglo-Saxon cause and behaving hypo- 
critically. German political writing up to and 
through the Nazi period is imbued with such 
opinions. And these views are still held by ex- 
Nazis settled in North and South America, 
Africa and Spain. 

You do not hear them in Germany, though 
the unimportant neo-Nazi group holds them. 
Occasionally, however, a word let slip made 
me wonder. My friend X, a staff officer dur- 
ing the war, tells me, for example, that the 
Germans might have escaped their disasters in 
war and politics, if only “like the British, they 
had been gifted with tact.’’ One of the diffi- 
culties of talking about the war in Germany 
today is that the Germans alternate between a 
tacit, guarded toughness and intense self-criti- 
cism. Like any adolescent they have two faces. 
(“Two faces!” says my exasperated Jewish 
friend in Hamburg. “They have a dozen.’’) 
They deny nationalism. They hated the Nazis, 
but—“What could one do? You don’t under- 
stand a totalitarian state”; they “weren't 
there,”’ they “‘didn’t know,” and in their crav- 
ing for sympathy 





Continued on Page 60 














































udwig Erhard, vice-chancellor and economics minister, 
has presided over and directed West Germany's ma- 

terial rebirth, freeing German enterprise from many 
restrictive habits and making it perhaps the most flexible in 
Europe. He is frequently mentioned as a successor to 
Chancellor Adenauer. Here he is shown on a visit to the 
Bavarian National Museum in Munich; as an antidote 
to materialism, he strongly recommends the study of art. 
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A monument to glories in the German past, Cologne Cathedral dwarfs with its solidity 
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Rhine River and the vehicle-clogged streets of Cologne 
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igidity is stamped on many a German aristocrat in 

the old tradition; the monocle, the teeth-supported 
cigarette holder, the posture of the neck and the 

cut of the jaw all seem to assert it. Here, at the Baden- 
Baden race course, Joachim von Geldern looks the type. 





Continued from Page 57 they become 
sentimentalists to whom forgetting is auto- 
matic. ““We want to forget all those horrors.” 

To fly across Western Germany from Ham- 
burg or Berlin to Munich is to pass from the 
flat, warm north to the hilly center and the 
cool, mountainous south and southeast. 
Throughout most of the year, we fly in and out 
of the clouds of an Aprii climate, but in winter, 
for weeks at a time, there is snow and bitterly 
cold, gale-driven rain. The country patchwork 
is different from the patchwork of France, 
Britain, Spain or Italy. In Germany we look 
down on a land of long, straight, hedgeless, 
pale-green farming strips which sweep up to 
the large blobs of bottle-green forest land. Be- 
tween Hamburg and the Ruhr the country is 
indistinguishable from the fenlands or flat 
country of Eastern England. It abounds in 
hedges, little woods and commons. But, in 
Germany, the crops are grown in rectangular 
patches so geometrically exact that they look 
like platoons on parade; a military order sep- 
arates potato from barley. And on the horizon, 
all over Germany, we see armies of pines, firs 
and larches, either set out in groupings that 
recall the pictures of old battlefields, or else 
growing in wild, brooding, mysterious masses. 
Forest covers a third of the country. 

In this fresh landscape the red-roofed, 
white-faced towns and villages are neat and 
compact. They do not straggle. Their clean 
windows shine in rain and sun. Their steep 
roofs prick up as sharp as the ears of an alerted 
dog. It is a country of tall sharp roofs, and one 
could imagine that the women of Germany, 
who are always scrubbing and polishing, had 
scrubbed the very roof tiles of their houses. 

It is said that these orderly people, in their 
hearts, are a pagan race of tree worshipers. 
They get out of the bus at the inn and rush 
emotionally for the woods. “‘ Wunderbar !”’ they 
exclaim—“Wonderful.” It is shouted, with a 
full heart. The old man in the dockside rough- 
house, in Hamburg, who wanders among the 
drunken sailors offering to cut out a paper 
silhouette, will get out his nail scissors and in a 
couple of minutes will deftly make you a pic- 
ture of wild deer standing under fir trees. It is a 
common German scene. There is a Christmas 
card in every German mind. Yet the oldest and 
traditional trees of Germany are not firs but 
the oak, the lime and the beech. In the German 
beer halls and taverns, they sit on oaken 
benches and at tables of scrubbed oak. 

So much of German country life is wood- 
land life. You catch the smell of cut wood at 
once as you go into a town in Bavaria or Wiirt- 
temberg. You hear the sound of the sawmill 
there, and in the evening, in the villages, the 
sound of the ax. The winter’s logs are built up 
as neat as houses in the gardens; and outside, 
in the street, the women of the family are split- 
ting firewood. Some old woman is always 
there sweeping up the sawdust in the street. I 
have never seen anywhere else so many women 
with brooms. Untidiness, uncleanliness and 
waste they abominate. 

Just as we are always near forest and forest 
flowers in Germany, where the wild lupines 
grow tall in the summer, so are we also near 
water. The Germans worship water as they 











worship trees. The motorists, the hikers, stop 
to look at the Elbe, the Danube, the Oder, the 
Iser, the Rhine and innumerable other rivers 
with something more than common curiosity. 
The rivers are living beings to them. “I live 
near such and such a river,” they will say. Or, 
“Over there is the source of the So-and-So 
river.” They will make pilgrimages to the local 
spring. A waterfall must not be missed. They 
have a childish love of echoes. On the K6nigs- 
see, the great lake below Berchtesgaden, a man 
stands up in the trippers’ boat to blow his bugle 
or to yodel so that the magic echo jumps from 
precipice to precipice over the water. The lake- 
lands close to Berlin, the lagoons that come 
into the middle of Hamburg and are so grace- 
fully gardened, the Rhine marked by its castles 
and its terraces, the deep oil-green Alpine lakes 
of Bavaria, with their wooded islands and 
castles—all these enchant the Germans. 

The reason is not, I think, that they are im- 
mersed in Romantic literature, although the 
travel agencies have worked the Romantic 
theme to death. The wanderings of water ap- 
peal to the deeply felt wandering instinct in the 
Germans. They are simply people who love 
nature and who work off a lot of their strong 
but formless emotional life upon it. Sitting be- 
hind me on the bus going to Oberammergau 
was a bright Berlin lady whochattered for hours 
about shops, flats, prices, clothes, cousins, sons 
and daughters in Berlin. The only thing that 
made her pause and change the subject was the 
sight of snow high up in a cleft in the blinding 
rock. “Snow,” she cried. “Look.” And then 
rapturously, and I’m afraid repeatedly : ““White 
snow.” We grinned at the German weakness 
for using two words when one will do and 
theorized about the literalness of German 
thought. After all, snow is white anyway. We 
were wrong. Snow is snow, but white snow is 
new snow. At the beginning of summer she 
had spotted a new fall. Hers was intense de- 
light in a detail of nature. 

The German is also a flower lover. He is 
more given to his plants and flowers than even 
the English or the Dutch. It is rare in villages 
or in cities to see a window sill without flowers. 
The flower shops of Germany are the most re- 
markable I have ever seen, for they are filled 
not only with carnations, roses, lilies, irises, 
and so on, in their season, but with tropical 
flowers, waxy flowers from the hothouse, with 
water flowers and all strange ferns, giant stems 
and creepers. A shop in a back street will dis- 
play its water lilies. That fond, famous old 
19th Century picture by Spitzweg, called Herr 
Pfarrer als Kakteenliebhaber and found in every 
post-card shop, commemorates a German 
passion. The old German with his spectacles 
on the end-of his nose, the long pipe drooping 
from his mouth, is peering at the startling 
bloom that has appeared on his precious 
cactus. Flowers, not ribbons, decorate the 
bride’s car at German weddings. 

It is a country for the fireside and the open 
air, for the warm room, the long, long sit-down, 
and also for the long hike, the footpath jour- 
ney, the knapsack, the Alpine climb and the 
hunt. In the latest diesel trains that chatter 
about the hills of Wiirttemberg, taking the 
schoolchildren home in the afternoons, I have 
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lexibility, a characteristic of youth, is more in evidence 
in present-day Germany. Here it appears in two young 
aristocrats at the Baden-Baden races, the Baroness 
Von Schammer in her casual coiffure and informal frock, 
and Baron Von Malsen Ponickau, with his easygoing air. 
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he physical past of Germany is- preserved in detail at 
the city of Bamberg, not far from the Czechoslovakian 
frontier. The tomb of an IIth Century Pope and the 
great Romanesque Cathedral of St. Peter and St. George 
are among its treasures, as is this figure simpering modestly 
on a heavily adorned bridge that crosses the Regnitz River. 


often seen not only young hikers but elderly 
gentlemen, in high stiff collar and knicker- 
bockers, equipped with strong walking sticks 
and knapsacks. The German who in his heart 
is a gardener is also a hunter. In the evenings, 
cunning old hunters dressed in leather-faced 
clothes come slowly home carrying their guns. 
There are deer and boar in the mountains. All 
Germans I have spoken to, especially the 
young, ridicule the prewar passion for military 
uniforms; the once-admired military career is 
not, at the moment, respected. Is this a real 
change? One cannot tell; we notice that the 
German sticks to his hunter’s tabs and facings, 
jackets and badges, as he also sticks to the 
student’s velvet cap and, in Bavaria, to the 
brewer's badges that mark his prowess at the 
beer festivals. It is hard to know how much 
of his dressing up is soldierly and how much 
is incurable regionalism and medievalism. 


In Berlin, the sad and civilized say, “The 
curse of Germany is its provinciality.” Outside, 
they say, “The richness of Germany is in its 
intense regionalism.” In Hamburg they say, 
“Don’t go to that music hall. It is packed with 
Bavarians.’’ Down in Munich they say, ““Mu- 
nich does not exist any more. Only one person 
in five is Bavarian. The rest are East German 
refugees.”’ In the Rhineland they say, “Avoid 
the river this weekend. 
workers from the Ruhr.” 


It will swarm with 


All the same, despite the huge movements 
of population since the war, especially the 
migrations from the East, the German regions 
are still competitive, difficult and distinct. The 
intense regionalism of Germany is obvious. 
In a broad way it is true that the south Ger- 
man, the Bavarian above all, is talkative and 
jolly and good-natured; and that the north 
German is stern, silent, clear-headed, a man of 
strong will. If you travel from Munich into 
Swabia, the people become childish and do- 
mestic—they are the butts of German humor 
and are said not to grow up till they are forty. 

Going up the Rhine, we hear that the men 
of the Palatinate are quarrelsome, that the 
Rhinelanders—living in the warmest part of 
the country—are closest to the French, and 
are irresponsible wine drinkers and keen on 
money; that in Westphalia the atmosphere is 
more cosmopolitan, but humorless and intent 
on business, and that Saxons from Hamburg 
to Leipzig are businessmen and musicians. 


East of the Elbe, in Prussia, is the home of 
the military tradition. It is the long tradition of 


serfdom there that has made 
the slave-turned-master tyrannical. The Han- 


seatic cities of Bremen, Hamburg and Liibeck 


historians say 


differ again, for their aristocracy is mercantile 
and their minds are closer to Atlantic civiliza- 
tion. Germany is really a collection of not-so- 
imaginary City States strangely united, at the 
moment, by a general ridicule of Bonn. Ab- 
surd, they say, that a dull, decorous little uni- 
versity town like Bonn should presume to be 
the capital! 

The standardization of Germany which has 
followed on the war and the bombing may 
affect contemporary life, so that now one re- 
built German city looks “as American” (they 
say) as any other; but there remains an ex- 
traordinary richness of historical and archi- 
tectural difference in the regions. No one will 
ever standardize Munich or destroy the indi- 
viduality of Bavaria. Non-Bavarian Germans 
warn the foreigner that the Bavarian is an ex- 
hibitionist and a mere mimic; he is certainly 
exuberant and coarse, but there is also some- 
thing less stern and money-bound about him 
than what one meets in the rest of Germany. 

Bavaria has very much the spirit of an in- 
dependent kingdom, especially in its long op- 
position to the dominating and unifying poli- 
cies of Prussia. For centuries Bavaria was the 
kingdom of the Wittelsbach family, whose 
reign came to an end in the revolution at the 
end of World War I in 1918. In the late 18th 
and the 19th Centuries the Wittelsbachs were 
inspired by a stupendous love of magnificence 
in the arts which culminated in the aesthetic 
follies and madness of Wagner’s friend, Lud- 
wig of Bavaria. Although continually opposed 
by the dull burghers of Munich, who had to 
pay up, the Wittelsbachs transformed the city 
from a walled and provincial town with onion- 
topped towers, into a spacious and Italianate 
capital of palaces, arches, galleries and noble 
buildings and spacious avenues. Bavaria be- 
came the rich home of German baroque. 

Munich is characteristic of the famous 
German infatuation with the Mediterranean, 
Greece and Rome; it is one of the homes of 
what the Germans used to call Kultur. The 
city is not that any longer. But it still has 
its littke Quartier Latin, in the Schwabing, 
with its Left Bank night clubs, cafés and 
picture exhibitions. A distinguished monthly 
review, Der Merkur, is published there. 

Last year Munich celebrated its 800th 
birthday with one of those ambitious historical 
pageants which all German towns go in for 
seriously. The exquisite little Residenz Theater 
by Cuvilliés was burned out in the war, as was 
the palace; but the loaded golden rococo 
panels of the theater had been stored away, 
and the theater itself was reopened in the 
Residenz last year. It was the show piece in the 


Rococo Exhibition Continued on Page 64 
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ven opera has been transformed in postwar Germany. 
The revered productions of Wagner’s works have been 
torn apart and reassembled with bold unconvention- 


ality by his grandsons Wieland (above) and Wolfgang at the 


Bayreuth Festival. This is the striking new set for Lohengrin. 





Continued from Page 62 which was one of 
the great European shows of 1958. The Germans 
have always been imitators. They imitateand at 
the same time they aggrandize, for these heavy 
people like architecture and statuary to be 
heavier and larger than we do. In Munich they 
have Italian baroque, but larger than in Italy; 
in the Hofgarten they have arcaded buildings 
resembling the Palais Royal, but weightier. 
Yet in Munich the monumental does not op- 
press. It is pleasant to walk under the colon- 
nades of the Hofgarten, to smell the red roses 
or to sit over a bowl of white wine under the 
limes. We avert our eyes from the empty win- 
dows of the gutted palaces. 

Munich is the beer drinkers’ city, and here it 
reveals its opposition to the Italianate mim- 
icries of the Wittelsbachs. In the spring beer 
festival and the Oktoberfest, the native Ba- 
varian emerges, flushed, sentimentally drunken, 
a man covered with brewers’ badges in his hat, 
roaring out his drinking songs in the halls and 
above all in the Hofbraéuhaus. Served by 
sweating wenches, the thousands of men and 
women at their long tables bang their steins of 
beer to the blasts of bands that hardly stop 
playing from morning to night. The noise is 
appalling. By the end of the evening the cus- 
tomers will be standing on the strong tables, 
eight or a dozen people at a time, men and 
women, old and young, roaring out their 
songs which always end with the toast: “Prosit ! 
Prosit!” and “‘Gemiitlichkeit” —the word which 
mysteriously sums up their taste for harmless, 
unbuttoned geniality and coarse good nature. 

The Germans are the hardest-working peo- 
ple in Europe, unsparing, even grim in their 
labor; and to a foreigner there is always some- 
thing frightening in these outbursts of Teu- 
tonic animality when the beer flows, when the 
singing and the violent dances begin. It is the 
extrovert’s release, gross to an Atlantic or a 
Latin taste—but the Latins dislike such mass 
celebrations and despise heavy drinking—and 
the foreigner realizes that he is seeing, for the 
first time, a modern tribe in which thousands 
act as one. 

But as the soldiers or countrymen and 
women totter stupidly out of the reeking beer 
fumes of the Hofbriuhaus, from its lofty 
smoke-filled hall or its shady gardens almost 
afloat in sour beer, they are not truculent or 
morose. If they buttonhole you or embrace 
you, it is generally with a word of sentimental 
town wit and they just want to be propped up. 
They are the least violent steady soakers in 
the world. I’ve never seen a drunken fight; they 
are bogged in beer, not maddened by spirits. 
And German taverns and restaurants and beer 
halls are built for the mass life. Not only the 
Bavarians but all the Germans like to sit six, 
eight, a dozen at a table, regulating this lack 
of privacy—so much preferred by the Latins 
and ourselves—by their small ceremonial 
phrases and short bows as they take their seats 
or leave. Psychologists tell us that the German 
is an insecure, unstable, overcompensating 
extrovert, and that in this cozy group and mass 
life he loses his sense of personal insecurity. 
A tribesman, he needs his tribe near him. 

The traveler in Bavaria goes to the mad 
castles of Ludwig II, to the pretty palaces that 





imitate Versailles, to the Amalienburg in 
Munich itself and the loveliest of all. Then, 
if he travels north of the city into the open 
green hills, he finds the beautiful city of 
Regensburg (Ratisbon) fifty to sixty miles from 

the Czechoslovak border; or turning west he 

arrives at the little towns of Nérdlingen and 

Dinkelsbiihl—perfect medieval survivals, 

walled and turreted. In Dinkelsbiihl every 

house, with its high, scalloped roof and its 

painted facade, has large pictures of peasant 

life or religious incident painted on it, so that 

whole houses might be the pages of a picture 

book. In spite of the motor coaches and Lam- 

brettas and the tourist shops, these towns have 

an air of childish unreality. The carp lie in the 

moat, the hay carts come in from the fields 

where the red-scarved women have been 

scything the grass, the washing hangs com- 

pactly pegged in the neat cottage gardens—so 

unlike the wild laundering scenes of Italy. 

When I was in Dinkelsbiihl, a hay barn 
caught fire and a neat, far from childish fire 
brigade turned out at once. And here again 
was the German paradox: a French fire bri- 
gade is greeted with mockery by the whole 
population, who are generally brisker than 
their amateur firemen at putting out a blaze. 
The brigade that came to Dinkelsbiihl, on the 
contrary, was brisk, spick-and-span and lined 
up as stiff as soldiers to get their orders. Re- 
markable police uniforms appeared. The popu- 
lation was serious and disciplined. A military 
band marched round the streets that day and 
it turned out to be a boys’ band, followed by 
children carrying medieval pikes on their 
shoulders, led by their schoolmasters. At first 
sight, I thought I was looking at undying 
German militarism; perhaps I was; but, in 
fact, these were the village boys training for 
the town’s annual historical pageant. What 
Munich had just had, Dinkelsbiihl and vir- 
tually every town in Germany has every year. 
Medievalism in industrial Germany is stronger 
than in peasant Italy; it is partly a strongly sur- 
viving group spirit, partly the German love of 
the past, of historical research, and of dressing 
up in a uniform, correct to the last ribbon and 
button. 

Northwest of Munich is Augsburg, the rich 
city of the Fuggers, the medieval bankers and 
merchants, for Munich and Augsburg are on 
the old trade route from Venice over the Alps 
to Amsterdam. This is a prototype of the rich, 
grave burgher city in which each building of 
the older kind is as prim and pleasant as a 
starched apron. And the Italianate taste is at 
home with the native Bavarian peasant fan- 
tasy; both tastes, in their different ways, are 
decorative and fantastic. In the fine main 
street of Augsburg more than twenty fountains 
are playing, and two or three are superb. 
The water spouts out of the mouths of fishes 
and out of the breasts of good-natured bronze 
matrons. Baroque fantasy in Germany is 
plump, dimpled, sensual and even jocular. In 
France, la femme—woman herself—is ad- 
mired; in Germany, from the days of Tacitus 
down to the days of the burghers and the 
bourgeoisie, the object of admiration is the 
married woman, the respectable creature of 
the domestic hearth. The innumerable cherubic 
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ndestructibly creative despite Nazi opposition, service 
| on the terrible Russian front during World War II, and 
five years as a prisoner in a Siberian labor camp, Fritz 
Winter is Germany’s most powerful living painter. A passion- 
ate abstract-expressionist, he seeks a new artistic language 
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atz Castle, named for the Grafschaft of Katzeneln- 
bogen (Count of the Cat’s Elbow), is on the middle 

Rhine, not far from Mouse Castle. A restored relic of 
medievalism, Katz is now a boys’ school, topping its terraced 
cliff asa fragment of German romanticism turned functional. 


children of this buxom lady sport all over the 
altars and arches of the churches. 

South and southwest of Munich, between 
the city and the Alps, the towns and villages 
have an even deeper geniality. Oberammergau, 
like the towns below its great height, has the 
same picture-book appearance; it is a monu- 
ment to the theatrical genius of the Bavarian. 
Actor, mimic, exhibitionist, hearty dancer, 
hot-tempered, sensual he is called. Oberam- 
mergau is a village of peasants who within the 
solemn and even modern traditions of the 
peasantry, can act out their traditional pageant. 
The Bavarian is a man who acts a part before 
himself, and this perhaps makes possible the 
accord between the simple folk and religious 
fantasy of the Bavarian peasant and the daring 
narcissism of baroque and rococo art. 

We can move easily from the peasant aus- 
terities of the Passion Play to the church in 
Oberammergau with its confections of ex- 
quisite pink-and-white icing, its delicate, 
golden stairway to the pulpit. On an altar is 
one of the most macabre of fancies: the skele- 
ton of a bishop. His delicate white bones ap- 
pear under the cobweb of the shroud; glitter- 
ing on the ribs and the joints of the knuckles 
and the toes, rubies and emeralds sparkle 
with all the jeweled daring and impromptu 
impudence of a decadent yet spirited period. 
As you drive back to Munich in the moon- 
light, in the smell of pine, passing the deep 
gables of the Alpine houses, the onion- 
topped towers of village churches, the cafés 
lighted under deep groves of chestnut or lime, 
you also see the hay hung out on wires or rails 
to dry in the fields. They sway and blow across 
the fields like a gaggle of ghosts 


On all journeys across Germany, in the 
smooth fast diesel trains or over the Auto- 
bahn, it dawns on you that Germany is at the 
nodal point of Europe, between East and 
West. Germany is less a nation than a huge 
junction; the Germans know the scale of it and 
have had the skill to command it. If you travel 
from Munich, through Augsburg, the home of 
the astute and assertive Swabians, to Stuttgart, 
a city heavily bombed but now white and re- 
built in the dramatic modern style; if you take 
the train on to Frankfurt and Mainz, with 
businessmen in the next compartment dictat- 
ing to secretaries and telephoning their clients; 
if you escape to the Rhine steamer there and 
go up that wide choppy river heavy with indus- 


trial traffic, drinking the Rhine wine or the 
Moselle, spotting the castles, listening (alas) 
to a phonograph record of Heine’s Lorelei 
song blaring through the loud-speakers ; if you 
steam past the little terraced resorts, passing 
the parliament house outside Bonn and so to 
ruined Cologne, thriving Diisseldorf and the 
Ruhr—if you make the journey this way you 
pass into modern Germany, the land of the 
“German miracle.” By modern we simply 
mean ultramodern, newborn, the latest thing 
in rebuilt cities, in those material conveniences 
and gadgets that Germans love. 

The Germany of the rubble, of destroyed 
bridges and wrecked railroad stations, has be- 
come the architect’s paradise. It is hard to 
catch an architect with a free moment after 
7:30 in the morning. He is putting up hotels, 
apartment houses, railroad stations that are 
like towns, conference halls that look like foot- 
ball stadiums, theaters that look like huge, 
lavish indoor swimming pools, office blocks 
that look like hothouses. 

The modern German architect is sold on the 
latest thing. In violent contrast to the old pre- 
Hitler Germany, and cold to the eye, this new 
architecture—which excels in interiors, if the 
externals repel—has at any rate abolished the 
heavy, fusty, pompous German hall. It com- 
pletely expresses the clinical, scientific genius 
of the leaders in nuclear and ballistic science. 

Efficiency and minuteness in organization 
are everything to the Germans. In Hamburg 
you will see not only the timetable of the buses 
at the stopping places but a timetable of all the 
airport buses for all the flights to New York, 
London, Buenos Aires, anywhere on the inter- 
national routes. 

They admire this kind of order. In Ham- 
burg’s street of brothels, unique in Europe, the 
girls sit in shop windows on modern steel 
chairs against a background of “‘contempo- 
rary’ wallpapers, as if they were well-dressed 
wax models in a dress-shop window in Bond 
Street or on Fifth Avenue. Prostitution is just 
one more kind of shopping to be run on 
seemly and orderly lines. 

Nowhere in Europe is the detail of sheer ma- 
terial efficiency so exhaustive; nowhere else 
is the human element so unlikely to break 
down, for at his job, in his pleasures, the Ger- 
man runs unerringly like a machine. It is 
phenomenal. 

We have reason to remember the phe- 
nomenon and its less attractive manifesta- 
tions: the Continued on Page 103 
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To Virginians it was a very personal war, fought on their front lawns and still 


Through the North and West you may have one old 
soldier to a village; here we have one to a house. 
For you it was a foreign war, which meant only dis- 
patches in the newspapers. For us it was a war on 
our own front lawns, and the way we followed it was 
by the hearses backing up to the door. . . . My 
mother sat in the pew {at St. Paul’s Church, in 
Richmond| behind (Jefferson) Davis that Sunday 
[April 2, 1865} he got the message [that Lee wanted 
the city evacuated at once). eee 

Queed, by Henry Sydnor Harrison, 1911, 


@ I was born and brought up there, in Rich- 
mond. My generation is the one after Mr. 
Queed's, but his handed those same memories 
to mine, and we have kept them as our own. 
Shades of The War lay about us in our in- 
fancy. Its radiance shone dimly from the 
statues on Monument Avenue—Stuart, Lee, 
Davis, Jackson; from the swords over the 
mantels; from heavy old pistols with triggers 
rusted stiff. It spoke from spidery handwriting 
in brown ink; from fading photographs of 
boys in consciously tousled uniforms; from 
tarnished buttons and scraps of shredding silk. 
The first composition I wrote in school was 
called The Life of Stonewall Jackson, Two 
summers ago, forty-six years later, a very old 
lady told me casually, “Il never knew General 
Jackson myself, but of course my brother-in- 
law, the bishop, fought in his command right 
up to Chancellorsville.”’ 

A story about him will help you realize what 
The War means in Richmond. Back in the 
1930's, | was an editorial writer on the Rich- 
mond News Leader. Three of us turned out the 
page: Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, Senator 
R.C.L. Barret and myself. Doctor Freeman 
was already engaged on his Pulitzer-prize- 
winning biography of Lee. He was the News 
Leader's grand Panjandrum, and he even had 
“the little round button at top’’—he used to 
wear a mandarin cap with a coral button while 
he worked. The Doc wrote our big set-piece 
editorials: the iniquities of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, Virginia’s Precious Heritage, 
“Stand Firm, Governor Byrd!’’—things like 
that. 

Senator Barret, our second-string writer, 
specialized in statistical edits: the city budget, 
tobacco revenues, and-so on. His honorific 
came from a term in the Mississippi State 
Senate, and he clung to it not out of vanity but 





as a reminder of his finest hour. Mississippi 
was the first state to vote on Prohibition, the 
Eighteenth Amendment; and “Barret’’ was 
the first name on the Senate’s roll. He liked to 
say, “The thunder of my ‘NO!’ is still rolling 
around the hills of Hinds County.” 

I was our third-stringer, and if there had 
been four of us, I'd have been fourth-string. 
As for what I wrote, it’s enough for me to give 
two titles: Why No Woodrow Wilson Street in 
Richmond? and Black-Eyed Peas are Back 
Again! 

The Doc held a conference in his office every 
morning at 7:30 to discuss the edits for the 
day. The three of us met as usual one morn- 
ing; we chatted as usual, under his two por- 
traits of General Lee; and he dismissed us as 
usual: “Go forth and labor in the vineyards, 
my Christian brethren!” 

But the Senator hung back. “Doctor,” he 
asked, “‘is that all you're going to write today? 
Haven't you forgotten something?” 

“Forgotten something, my dear Senator? 
What can it be? Pray refresh my memory!” 
(He really talked like that.) 

The Senator said, “It’s an anniversary, 
Doctor—an important one.” 

“An anniversary? Let me see. H’m. Well, 
this is the anniversary of Austerlitz, of course, 
and of Madame de Staél’s birth, and of the 
Clermont’s maiden voyage, and of the death 
of Marshal Saxe’’—I’m making this up, but 
only because I can’t remember the actual 
events he cited—“and of the passage of the 
Corn Laws, and of the great circus-train 
wreck at Springfield. No other events occur to 
me at the moment, and I hardly feel that any 
of these deserve engraving on our editorial 
tablets. Am I in error, sir?” 


o, sir,” the Senator said, “but 
surely we're going to have an 
editorial about the little 
Chandler girl? It’s her birth- 
day today.” The Doc leapt 
from his chair and pumped 

the Senator’s arm, crying, ““My children will 

arise and call thee blessed! O my learned col- 
league, if I had forgotten that girl today, the 
pallet of my conscience would have been 

stuffed with peach pits for all eternity!’ (I'm 

not making this up.) 


by J. Bryan, IL 


He flung himself on his typewriter, and the 
Senator and I retired to ours. I could hardly 
wait for the noon edition. When it finally 
came up, I didn’t even glance at the headlines. 
I turned straight to page eight, the editorial 
page. There it was, leading the column: A 
Little Maid of Old Virginia. It seems that 
when Stonewall Jackson was accidentally shot 
by his own troops, he was carried to the 
Chandler farm, where little Lucy Chandler, 
twelve years old, took his dying head in her 
lap and wept, ““Would God it had been me!” 

Hold hard! The point is not that in the year 
67 A.A. (After Appomattox) the largest 
newspaper in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
was still devoting editorials to this girl’s birth- 
day. The point is that I, already in my late 
twenties, saw nothing odd about it at the time. 
I was completely conditioned, All my life I 
had been soaked and saturated in The War 
until by now I am sometimes unsure whether 
a certain story is one I read, or one told me 
by the protagonist long ago. 

For instance, did Grandfather himself tell 
me about reporting to Mosby? Or did he tell 
Father, who quoted it to me? Or did I get it, 
whole cloth, from Uncle Stewart’s book? 

Anyhow, Grandfather is standing on the 
library hearth at Laburnum, his right hand 
holding a toddy, his left hand lifting his coat- 
tails to the fire. He is ramrod-straight. His 
beard is trimmed to a point, like a guidon. 
When his gray eyes look at you, they seem to 
be sighting you along a pistol barrel. 

“The first words the Colonel ever spoke to 
me,” he is saying, ““—the very first—were 
these: ‘Get rid of that mare! We'll capture a 
cold-blooded horse for you. These Thorough- 
breds can’t forage.’ I hated to let her go. She 
was a beautiful animal, by Cherry Bounce out 
of old Zopyra. But an order was an order.” 

“Who was the Colonel, Grandfather?” 

“Who? Who? Almighty God! To think 
that— He was Colonel Mosby, you miserable 
young idiot! John Singleton Mosby, com- 
manding the Forty-third Battalion, Virginia 
Partizan Rangers. And I was a private in 
Company C, Second Squadron. Now that you 
know it, sir, never forget it! Hear me?” 

**Yes, sir. No, sir.” 

I remember something else that Colonel 
Mosby told him that first day, but I didn’t 











WAR AND I 


recalled vividly in stories that have been handed down by Confederate ancestors. 


hear it until years later by way of Father. 
Mosby said, “I will tolerate no blasphemy or 
profanity in my command under any circum- 
stances but one: when summoning an enemy 
to surrender, I permit you to call, ‘Surrender, 
you Yankee son of a bitch!’”’ 

We all lived at Laburnum when I was a 
child. Grandfather and Grandmother; Father, 
Mother and I; the three of my uncles who 
weren't yet married; and assorted relatives, 
friends, servants, dogs and cats. The big old 
house had room for us all, and there was room 
around it for stables, a barn, gardens, an 
orchard and cornfields, with blackberry bushes 
for the summer and chinquapin trees for the 
fall. The city of Richmond was only a mile 
down Brook Road, but it had no attraction 
for me. I was happy and complete at home. 

That was fifty years ago. I went back to 
Laburnum recently. The house has been 
turned into a hospital. The property has been 
subdivided and “developed”: where once we 
pastured the cows, you couldn’t pasture a 
rabbit now. Hardly enough of the old place 
was left for me to strike a spark and light a 
memory. I wished I hadn’t come. I walked 
away, kicking acorns from my path. One had 
a strange feel. I spied it before it stopped tum- 
bling and picked it up. It was a rifle ball: cold, 
gray, heavy, target-flat on one side. The cur- 
tains of the years were drawn aside, and the 
scenes of my childhood opened before me, the 
colors still bright, the words still clear... . 

General Lee’s sword again hung by its scar- 
let sash from the library wall. Opposite it in a 
labeled shadow box was again the length of 
white silk rope with which Father, then a boy 
of eleven, had he!ped haul Mercié’s statue of 
Lee to its pedestal—the statue that so im- 
pressed Henry James with its “melancholy 
nobleness.” I saw again the red wax impres- 
sion of the Great Seal of the Confederacy. I 
saw the buttons from General Lee’s sleeve, 
treasured as relics of a saint. I heard again the 
old gentlemen remembering—my grandfather, 
his brothers and brothers-in-law, and their 
friends; and the names they cited were as 
familiar as my own: “Beauty” Stuart, “Old 
Jack” (they never called him “Stonewall’’), 
Doctor McGuire, Wade Hampton. 

“The War,” they said. “Once, during The 
War... . It happened just after The War. ... 


This South Carolina gentleman I met in The 
War....” 

I can’t remember, now, how old I was before 
I realized that there had been different wars— 
many, many of them. My first, childish as- 
sumption was there had been only one: The 
War, like The Flood; and years passed before 
I had sorted out the confusions compounded 
by Unc’ Jim Hawkins alone. He was my per- 
sonal hero in those far-off days. I was about 
five, and he about seventy-five. (When I 
came to read Treasure Island, it was hard for 
me not to picture the young Scottish lad as a 
venerable Negro.) Unc’ Jim had a powerful 
sweet tooth for what he called “zarves an’ 
zuts”’ (preserves and desserts), and Grand- 
mother’s cook, Mammy Charlotte, used to 
give him a handout every morning, in return 
for a pipeful of the rank tobacco they both 
smoked. What made him my hero was two 
things. When he had filled his pipe—it was 
clay, with a reed stem—he would reach into 
the kitchen stove with his bare hand, pick up a 
live coal, light his tobacco, get it drawing, and 
unhurriedly return the coal. More important, 
he always had time to tell me a story. My 
favorite was his “eyewitness” account of the 
death of George Washington: “Ah recklecks 
hit lak hit was yes-tiddy. De Inyuns chop off 
he haid cleaner’n ’e palm o’ yo’ han’, an’ folks 
call *e place ‘Bloody Spring’ twell dis day!” 

Why should I doubt him? Hadn't I just seen 
him pick up the coal? And—final testimonial 
to his infallibility—didn’t he have a dog (tooth- 
less, to be sure) with the glorious name of 
“Killbuck’’? 

Unc’ Jack Tazewell (pronounced Tazz’l) 
could have told me truer stories. Unc’ Jack 
had been through the whole War as Great- 
Uncle Ran Bryan’s body servant, and he re- 
membered his experiences all too clearly. But 
I was scared of him. Like no other Negro I 
ever saw, he was soot-black, not chocolate- 
brown. Also like no other, he had a full black 
beard; it was plaited in pigtails, moreover, and 
their ends were whipped with red-and-white 
string. Strangest of all, and most frightening, 
he wore big brass earrings, like a pirate’s. He 
was as ferocious as he looked too. If I came 
near him, he used to growl, ‘““Gwuff-om heah, 
boy! Ah’s a blue-gum nigger—Ah bites you 
an’ Ah’s pize-nus as a sarpint!” 


Long afterward, when I wasn’t scared any 
more, he told me about the Battle of the 
Crater, near Petersburg: “‘De Yankees tech 
off dat mine, ka bloom /, an’ w’en de dus’ cleah, 
Ah see sump’n hangin’ up in ‘is ole tree. Ah 
say, ‘Marse Ran, what ’em ‘ere hawg haslets 
doin’ up ‘at "ere ole tree?’ (Haslets are intes- 
tines.) 

““Marse Ran, he say, ‘’Em ain’ no hawg 
haslets, Jack. ’Em’s man haslets!’ 

“Ah say, ‘Jee-ee-sus/’ an’ Ah took mah 
foot in mah hand an’ Jit out!" 

Yes, Unc’ Jack could have put The War in 
focus for me; so could Mammy Liza Carter, 
or any of the older servants. But they didn’t. 
I expect it never occurred to them that so 
integral a part of their pasts was not common 
to us all. I had to learn the perspective for my- 
self: to separate The War from other wars; 
then to locate it not only in my native land 
but within view—within shot—of my native 
house; then to fix it in time—it had occurred 
in the memory of people still alive; and last, 
to realize that men ! saw every day—men who 
wore neithér armor nor buckskins, who car- 
ried neither javelins nor longbows—had 
fought in this war, had been its soldiers. 

Learning was a long, slow process. It began 
that morning in the kitchen garden when I first 
noticed that the cold frames were weighted 
down with odd-looking balls. They were no 
where near so big as a croquet ball, yet I could 
barely lift one. As soon as the gardener, 
Banks, saw what I was doing, he called, “‘Put 
’at thing down, boy! Larus ketch meddlers!”’ 
(Somebody was always telling me that. It 
meant, “Don’t touch!” or “Stay out!’’) 

When I put it down, my hands were streaked 
with rust. | asked, “What's those?” 

“Dose is can’n balls, boy! What you think 
they was?” 

“Where they come from?” 

“Come f'um? Dey come f’um can’ns, da’s 
wheah! Can’ns fiah "em in De Wah, an’ de 
fiel’-han’s plows ‘em up roun’ de bressworks 
an’ gives em to me fo’ mah col’ frames. Leave 
em ‘lone, boy! You drap one ’em things on 
yo’ toe, an’ Miss Belle, she call de paddy- 
whacker fo’ me!” 

**Miss Belle’’ was Grandmother, of course 
the “paddy-whacker” was the patrol wagon; 
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A novelist of the Pacific Northwest returns to a city she knew @ In Portland, Oregon, you seem to 
be continually crossing bridges over 
the leisurely Willamette and climb- 
ing sudden hills, their winding roads 
banked with gigantic cedars, firs, 
spruce and pine, with yew, moun- 
tain ash, vine maple and alder—sur- 
viving relics from the not-so-long- 
ago-virgin wilderness of the North 
Pacific slope. After the drab medi- 
ocrity of downtown, these dappled 
banks sliding past your car come as 
a pleasant shock. You catch glimpses 
of sword fern grown to an extrava- 


and loved, and makes some startling discoveries 







gant Henri Rousseau dimension and 


oversize bushes of salal, huckleberry 
and spike-leaved Oregon grape 
the state’s flower—wearing its sea- 


sonal yellow tassel or its cluster of 
misty purple fruit. If it is spring, 
that slow-paced, long-lingering Ore- 


gon spring, rhododendron and azalea 
will be in full blaze, you will see the 
white stars of trillium lurking in the 


green twilight near the ground and, 
high above, white stars of dogwood 
by Nancy Wilson Ross on trees sixty feet high, while there 

' ' will be blown to you, along with the 
cool scent of moss and maidenhair 
and the tang of the evergreens, the 
more delicate mingled spice of wild 
rose, wild currant and cherry, sy 
ringa and ocean spray 

In spite of the unfortunate dreari- 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN ness of its business section, Portland 
has managed to preserve in its im- 
mediate environs an exciting sense 
of the original physical qualities of 
its location. You need not drive to 
the awesome Columbia River Gorge 
or wander into the valley of the Wil 
lamette, or travel roads that lead to 
the ocean or the mountains— pleas- 
ant as all this is—to realize what it 
must have been like in the days of 
the settlers. Just one of the city’s 
many recreation areas— Forest Park, 
a wilderness eight miles long and 
a mile wide within the city’s limits 
provides a picture of the original 
lushness of this Western Oregon 
land and the lavish storehouse of 
berry, fruit, bark and leaf on which 
part of the old Indian economy 
was built. 

Portland days often begin in muted 
grayness. In summertime this burns 
off into hot, languid light and som« 





times high humidity, but with eve 


Industry and recreation go hand-in-hand on the banks of the Willamette as it winds ning a delic ious coolness usualls 

through the heart of Cregon’s largest city. About four miles south blow $ in from the ocean or ris 

of town is Waverly Country Club (left), one of the state's from the ¢ olumbia and the Wil ‘ 
plushiest—a rolling, fast links with tricky greens; offshore is a log raft bound lamette. Summer ev enings fade into 

for a paper mill. Above, skimming past the urban Portland palest rose or dusty lavender all 

sky line are cuties of the Oswego Water Ski Club. around the vast bow] of the valley in 
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which the city lies. This is the magic 
hour when even from a downtown 
street corner, say Broadway and 
Jefferson, you may look up to find 
one of those implausible Northwest 
mountain ghosts floating airily be- 
fore your eyes. Though about fifty 
miles distant, the great frosted cone 
of Mt. Hood often looks an easy 
stone’s toss. 

It is to this neighbor mountain 
that Portland youth goes by the 
thousands for almost year-round 
skiing, while less venturesome peo- 
ple ascend its alpine heights to en- 
joy the terrain’s rugged beauties 
from comfortable Timberline Lodge, 
built under the very shoulder of this 
glittering, not quite extinct volcano. 
Hood’s eternal glaciers supply Port- 
land with its drinking water, an 
elixir so pure that it can be used 
without distillation by druggists for 
prescriptions and by mechanics for 
battery cells. It was perhaps this 
water which led an early millionaire, 
Samuel Benson, to set up drinking 
fountains all over town in the pious 
hope of cutting down the intake of 
alcohol by lumberjacks in from the 
hills for the weekend. Ironically the 
Benson Hotel, named in honor of 
this philanthropist, serves the driest 
Martinis west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains 

If the day is clear and you are high 
enough, you will catch sight of all 
three mountain giants Portlanders 
claim as part of their famed views: 
Mt. Hood, Mt. St. Helens and Mt. 
Adams—though the last may be 
glimpsed only as a pale crest of white 
peering over a distant blue ridge. 
One reason you are always climbing 
in Portland is that for years resi- 
dents have been building their homes 
where they can see these breath- 
taking vistas. As a consequence lo- 
cal architecture has developed some 
special characteristics. Aeries of 
wood, stained in natural tones from 
ash gray to dark brown, cling to the 
precipitous hillsides or leap boldly 
into space, supported by thrusts of 
invisible steel, in order to catch some 
part of the vast surroundings—val- 
leys, rivers, hills and snowcaps. So 
awe-inspiring, so silencing are Port- 
land’s views that inland people have 
been known to suggest a retreat 
from porch or terrace to enjoy con- 
versation amid less dwarfing splen- 
dors. 

Native Portlanders like nothing 
better than to invite a stranger on a 
clear day up to Council Crest 
Park—a fairly abrupt ascent of over 
a thousand feet. Here, weather per- 
mitting, you will see even mare dis- 
tant fire cones of the Oregon-Wash- 


ington region, sometimes as many as 
six, each soaring skyward in mag- 
nificent isolation, towering high and 
snow-crowned above its blue neigh- 
bors. One of the old Council Crest 
streetcars stands on this summit as a 
sentimental reminder of Portland’s 
yesterday, and here also the joyous 
young mother in Fred Littman’s 
nine-foot bronze sculpture holds out 
her babe to a wide-spreading vista 
intimately linked with Oregon’s ro- 
mantic past: Westward lies the ocean 
along whose wildly beautiful shore 
line Sir Francis Drake cruised in 
1579. More than two and a half 
centuries later there came by this 
still hazardous route from Europe, 
‘round the dreaded Horn and even- 
tually, after many weary months on 
shipboard, over the equally dreaded 
bar of the Columbia River, bands 
of priests and nuns to civilize the 
“children of the forest.” In their 
wake came other travelers with 
other aims. Captain John Couch, 
a sea-going scout and trader for 
the Cushings of Newburyport, 
brought his ship not only across 
the treacherous bar but upriver to 
the place where Chinook Indians 
tied their canoes on trading trips 
between the two rivers. “To this 
point,” announced the stout cap- 
tain, “I can bring any ship that can 
get into the mouth of the Great 
Columbia River.” 

Destiny had spoken. There was 
bound to be a city at the confluence 
of the Willamette and the Columbia, 
those two dissimilar rivers that have 
played such important roles in 
Portland’s development. At other 
points along these two waterways 
early settlers dreamed big dreams 
about a future metropolis where 
their log cabins stood in rough clear- 
ings or on the naked bluffs, but only 
in Portland did the dream come to 
pass, 

From any high place within the 
city limits, the very lay of the ad- 
jacent countryside reveals Portland 
as the natural terminus for a region 
destined—from the time when the 
rivers were the only roads—to sup- 
ply the materials for building wealth 
and power: lumber and grain, fruit 
and vegetables, cheese and butter, 
wool and livestock. When in 1957 
the famous Portland general store of 
Meier and Frank entered on its 
“second century of service,” its pub- 
licity department made a point of 
stressing the regional rather than 
the local nature of its clientele, many 
of them the descendants of those 
original emigrants who trekked to 
Oregon to make a new life. 
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Sen. and Mrs. Richard L. Neuberger of 
Portland. Mr. Neuberger was the 

first Democrat in forty years to be sent 
to the U.S. Senate from Oregon. 

His wife was a state legislator. 


Capt. Leonard Shaver heads a tugboat 
company which has been handling 
Portland river traffic for four generations. 


Miss Sally Lewis, 89, is Portland’s pioneer 


patroness of the arts. Her vision 
introduced modern art to the Far West. 






















Architect William L. Brewster is a 
descendant of Elder Brewster. 

His maternal grandfather came to 
Portland the hard way— 
he sailed around the Horn. 








The Alfred Corbetts in the 

Portland Art Museum, which the Corbett 
family has sponsored since its founding 
Mr. Corbett is an attorney and 





























a State representative, 





Carl and Hilda Morris are Portland’s 
best-known artist-and-sculptor 
couple, Their works are in 

many public and private collections. 





Frederic Littman is on the staff of Portland’s Jim Haseltine (left) and Jim Hansen labored long 
Museum Art School; he is also the leading and lovingly making accurate impressions 
architectural sculptor in Oregon. of the petroglyphs shown with them 
in the Oregon Museum of Science and Industry 
The figures are a Stone Age mystery 





Spanish-born Manuel Izquierdo may be 
Portland’s most versatile artist. He paints and etches ; 
sculptures in bronze, terra cotta and wood. 


Art of a more frivolous nature is the 
forte of Earl Mossman, 





perennially unsuccessful 
candidate for mayor, 

but highly successful publicity 
agent and producer 

of spectacular pageants. 





Continued from Page 72 

Although Portland’s great rival, 
Seattle, up the coast in Washing- 
ton, stands alone as a community, 
somchow Portland seems not only 
itself but Oregon as well—so firmly 
linked together are the state and its 
leading city. 

The history-minded visitor who 
remains longer than a week will get 
the distinct impression that there 
does indeed exist a special kind of 
Oregon homogeneity, a focusing of 
certain qualities that singularize the 
true Webfoot, which no amount of 
seemingly contradictory “facts” can 
quite argue out of existence. 

Where in Seattle the eye and the 
mind are often carried out and away 
from the immediate scene, north to 
the Klondike, Alaska and Canada, 
south to San Francisco, west to Ha- 
waii, China and Japan, in Portland 
the imagination is moved by some 
invisible compulsion into the re- 
gional past. And this past still seems 
curiously alive and linked in a vitai 
way to the present, in spite of the 
many changes wrought in recent 
years by the coming of hydroelec- 
tric power in such spectacular 
amounts, bringing with it thousands 
of new people. The origins of the 
Oregon Historical Society go back 
to 1871—‘“‘a long time for this re- 
gion,” remarks Tom Vaughan, its 
present director. Since its formal 
founding in 1898 the Society has been 
a force in the Portland community, 
integrated into its cultural life in a 
special way. It publishes a distin- 
guished Quarterly and has a valu- 
able collection dating not only from 
the pioneer era but back, indeed, 
as far as 10,000 years, to examples 
of the amazing Stone Age art in 
which the region abounds. There 
are rare diaries, letters, ships’ logs 
and journals as well as such un- 
usual items as Captain Gray’s blue 
Canton dinner service and the fa- 
mous “Protestant Ladder” designed 
by the missionary Eliza Spalding to 
set the Nez Percés on the straight 
road to heaven. 

It is tantalizing to speculate on 
the reasons for this singular alive- 
ness of the local past. Perhaps Ore- 
gon has, by the very chance of no- 
menclature as much as by geographic 
placement, inherited an aura of ro- 
mance from the legendary days when 
adventurous men sought the In- 
dians’ mysterious “River of the 
West.”” Once known as the “Ouri- 
gan” and then later—when Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis was memorized by ev- 
ery American schoolchild—as the 
“Oregon,” rolling through the vast 


“continuous woods,” hearing “no 
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sound save its own dashings,” this 
mythical river’s mythical name got 
changed to the Columbia in honor of 
the exploring barque of Captain 
Ro! ert Gray, the river’s discoverer. 
Gray, a much earlier New Englander 
than Captain John Couch to try his 
seafaring luck on the far side of the 
world, had noticed in the year 1792 
the discoloration of the Pacific tides 
at a certain point off the shore. He 
surmised the presence of some im- 
mense unmapped tributary and set- 
ting out to see for himself, became 
the first white man to enter the hid- 
den stream sought for more than 
three hundred years by exploring 
English, Spanish and Portuguese. 
Although the strange name “Ore- 
gon”’ was lost to the river, it at- 
tached itself firmly to the Western 
trail of American migration and 
finally to the land that lay at the 
trail’s end. 

There are people who regret that 
Portland failed to acquire a name 
with the regional flavor of the state’s 
name or those of the Washington 
cities of Seattle, Tacoma and Spo- 
kane. Its name was decided by the 
toss of a coin as between Boston, the 
choice of a settler from Massachu- 
setts, and Portland, chosen by a 
homesteader from Maine. The Maine 
settler won the toss; so Portland 
the settlement became and seems 
likely to remain, although a short 
time ago Stewart Holbrook started 
a brisk cainpaign to get it changed 
to Multnomah. Pointing out that 
there were fourteen other Portlands 
in America and no other city with the 
mellifluous Indian name of Mult- 
nomah which was indigenous to the 
region and first appeared as a writ- 
ten word in the Lewis and Clark 
Journals, Mr. Holbrook got a good 
deal of personal publicity out of his 
quite sensible notion, but only tepid 
local support. 

Whatever the reason—and per- 
haps it is no more than the charac- 
ter of the land—it is indisputably 
true that in Portland one’s imagina- 
tion is not taxed when attempting to 
re-create the old days. It is still easy 
to imagine the French Canadian 
voyageurs on their way from the far 
Canadian North skimming down the 
mighty Columbia singing their gay 
“ron, ron, ron” as they paddled 
swiftly in full arrival regalia to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s big lux- 
urious fort, followed in hardly the 
blink of history’s eye by the first 
bedraggled raftloads of exhausted 
American emigrants tossed _peril- 
ously on the same river as they 
moved through a weird and breath- 
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Portland is a pleasure-loving town. The surrounding slopes are marked 
with bridle paths and wildflower trails; polo is played (below) 

at the exclusive Lake Oswego Hunt on the lake shore eight miles 
south of town. An indoor pleasure spot 

is Kamm House, a restaurant in Portland occupying a former 
residence dating from the Gay Nineties. 

It has been handsomely restored in the red and gold 

and plush that typified an era now long past. 

















Tenth of a HOLIDAY Series: THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


Senhora Walter Moreira Salles is a leader of the 

formidably elegant society of Rio de Janeiro. Full evening dress, 
traditional and elaborate in detail, is its hallmark. 

On the veranda of her spectacular modern home (below) she wears 
a House of Dior velour de genes (silk-satin-and-velvet combination) 
gown with the long train attached to the right side of the skirt 

in a winglike effect. In the garden (right) she strolls amid 

gigantic tropical leaves in a corduroy slack suit with a hip-clinging 
jacket flaring in the back, designed by José Ronaldo of Rio. 




















HIGH 
STYLE 
IN 

RIO 


@ The elite in Rio de Janeiro are differ- 
ent. They do not have a cold season to 
cope with and dress for, as their Lon- 
don and Paris counterparts do. They 
don’t serve on numberless committees 
and attend countless luncheons, like 
their sisters in New York. In Rio, as 
far as the lady of fashion is concerned, 
it is always warm and nighttime. Days 
are spent at the hairdresser’s, on the 
beach, anywhere; the day passes in 
making the exhaustive preparations 
for the point and climax of the day, 
which is the warm, throbbing, vaguely 
unsettling nighttime in Brazil. 

The most elegant member of this 
very elegant society is Senhora Walter 
Moreira Salles, wife of a leading banker 
and former Brazilian ambassador to 
Washington. In addition to their spec- 
tacular modern home in Rio, they 
have an apartment in Paris where 
they spend part of each year, thus 
vastly simplifying Donna Elizinha’s 
fashion situation. Her favorite cou- 
turiers are Dior, Givenchy, Balenciaga, 
and Mainbocher. In selecting her 
clothes, especially the procession of 
evening dresses required by the Rio 
way of life—the same dress is rarely 
worn more than four times—she is 
as modern as her Rio home. She wants 
clean, simple lines. She is as modern 
as her taste in the paintings she has 
collected—Buffet, Picasso, Utrillo. 

Complete consistency is of course a 
flaw in a woman, and Senhora Salles’ 
principal hobby belies her modernism. 
She is slowly furnishing the beautiful 
Rio house with fine 17th and 18th Cen- 
tury Brazilian Colonial furniture. 

Good pieces are quite hard to find. 
They are, in fact, a little like the ele- 
gance practiced in Rio, rare and ex- 
pensive and time-consuming. But when 
nighttime settles slowly and shimmer- 
ingly over the great white city which 
roams among fabulous spearing moun- 
tains and along the edge of its huge, 
magical bay, the cost of Rio’s womanly 
elegance seems negligible. Women must 
devote themselves to being beautiful, in 
order to match and be worthy of Rio 
de Janeiro. THE END 
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In the filmy, childlike delicacy of a 
Balenciaga short evening dress Senhora Salles 


(above) stands at the sunny, glass-walled 

end of her dining room. The embroidered lace gown 
covers a pale-blue sheath. Behind her is one 

of the fine modern paintings in the house, 

a mural by the Brazilian artist Portinari. In the 
entrance hall (left) she wears a wool day dress, with 
jacket, belted and short-sleeved, by Dior 

The house, the art, the clothes are of the 

latest; only the taste is from the well-guarded past 


























Positano and its beach. The scramble 

of Moorish-looking houses leaves room for 
only one street on the steep slope. 

The water’s edge fares better, 

with walkways laid out neatly to keep 

the feet of bathers off the scorching pebbles. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


THE 
PLEASURES 
OF 

POSITA! 


@ Some people come to Positano to study art, some to sight- 


ce The view is narrow from a Positano alley, hemmed in claustrophobically 
see the bikinis, and many to swim, play and rest in a seaside 


between apartment houses and a private-access gate, yet even 
ambiance that is both relaxing and exhilarating. Nobody is here the eye takes in a slice of the resort's amenities 
disappointed. The cliff-climbing resort can soothe the vaca- pleasure boats and a gentle surf. The view from the beach (below) 
. ° . P ° . extends 2 iz » expar »yven bey the 
tioner with the lazy peace of beach life, electrify him with extends to the horizon, and may expand even beyond as the 


: , f high tI d Deokte group assembled here for cocktails make the most of their leisure , 
sweeping views from high up on the crags, and round o S : ; d ‘ 
ping iets 85, ¢ en the beach is a private strip belonging to the Mulino D Arienzo, 


fulfillment with good food and company and climate. The residence of Lorini Andrea and his Existentialist guests 


wonder is not that this onetime fishing village has become, all 
in acouple of decades, one of Italy’s most cosmopolitan play- 
grounds, but that the transformation was so long in coming. 

To generations of travelers on the Naples-Sorrento-Amalfi 
circuit, Positano was just another way stop, notable for its 
rocky setting, on the famous coastal highway whose every 
mile quickens the heart with scenery or stops it dead with 
wild twists and drops. “Picturesque,” people said of Posi- 
tano, and moved on. Few stopped to explore the little town 
square, the cathedral with its dome patterned in green and 
yellow, the tilted maze of narrow ramps and staircases that 
take the place of streets. The houses, topped with oddly 
rounded roofs, sat charmingly on the steep slope, virtually 
niched in upright rock—but in all the town there was en hee , 
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elow was cluttered uninvitingly with fishing boats and gear. e a, ; Rw 
So the residents of Positano had their village to themselves, is sos 3 ‘ 
complete with its glossy-green citrus groves, banks of bou- 
gainvillaea, and the jasmine that made their evenings fragrant. 

Then, some time before Hitler’s war, a small German art 
colony came to Positano. Presently they were replaced by 
battle-weary G.I.’s and British troops crowding in to rest 
from the Salerno campaign. With the end of the war, the 




















surge got under way as artists and others who had fallen in 
love with the village came back. Accommodations were first 
jammed, then expanded with attractive hotels and pensions, 
then jammed again as the resort caught on. 

So it is all summer now, though gradually a kind of order, 
not too sternly followed, has taken hold. The early part of 
the season is more a time for vacations en famille; a time 
when no-nonsense parents from Britain, Germany, Denmark, 
all over Europe, stream in with their children, often traveling 
direct with no side trips en route. Midsummer and the spar- 
kling fall are favored by sophisticates, gilded wanderers, and 
assorted Bohemians, oddballs and Existentialists. 

Today Positano has all but forgotten how to catch fish for 
the market. The boats along the surf are painted in bright 
colors and sailed by visitors. You may also rent a kayak and 
propel yourself by double-ended paddle to an offshore rock 
for a good bake in the sun. Farther out are the Siren Islands, 
but the sirens are working Positano now, brightening the 
mellow gray of its pebble beach with generous revelations of 
tawny skin. This one in the Bikini may be a countess from 
Vienna; that one may be a girl from the Midwest who bought 
her Bikini here and will leave it here because the country 
club back home would raise collective eyebrows. 

If you live near the beach, say at the Buca di Bacco, it’s a 
mere stroll back to your Continued on Page 82 


The creative spirit functions well on a sun-dappled 

terrace of the Positano Art Workshop, where Jeanne Kotzé, 
of South Africa, arranges tiles for a mosaic 

and Alexander Angelides, of New York, 

adds a dab to his canvas. The Workshop, an 

American enterprise founded in 1953, 

appeals to a polyglot body of students who 

relish a swim between bouts of serious application. 


Inner man is richly catered to in Positano’s 

food shops, one of which appears below; the stock 
ranges from fresh greens to wines and even corn flakes, 
while second-story tenants have a grape arbor 

within reach. The higher self attains a summit in the 
cliff-top installation at right, where the climber 

is rewarded with a soul-filling view. 
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Room-and-bath at Positano’s Hotel Miramare might 
be better labeled room-and-bath-and-vista. 

Here Judy Dugdale, a vacationer from England, 
enjoys her tub and a wide sweep 

of the Gulf of Salerno as well. The vessel steaming by 
is the excursion boat that plies daily between 

Naples and Amalfi, stopping at Positano. 


Most of Positano’s sights are provided by Nature, som 
by its more bizarre visitors. A sure stopper is 

Vali Myers (below), a dedicated Existentialist who 
grooms herself each morning by painting 

wide circles of black around her eyes, patting 
death-white powder on her face and 

lips, and running her fingers through her 
bright-red crowning glory. 

In a more conventional vein, Judy 

Dugdale lunches (right) with friends on 

the Miramare terrace, where 

human artistry lies mainly in the food. 





Continued from Page 80 rooms, but Positano has 
other hostelries, such as Le Sirenuse and the Albergo Mira- 
mare, that are uptown in every sense. Just to reach the main 
(and still only) street, you climb nearly 400 steps. There the 
town square opens up, lined with shops and the solitary 
movie house, of interest to Grade-B fans who like dubbed-in 
Italian. While catching your breath, you watch the polyglot 
throngs buying paperbacks and magazines in various lan- 
guages, or ordering custom-made slacks and shoes, or pick- 
ing up sweaters ordered the day before and knitted to their 
measure on a hand-operated contraption. You may watch 
the watchers—the workmen whose production lags whenever 
a pretty bather strolls by. Then you may catch a taxi or a 
horse and buggy to bring you nearer home, though door-to- 
door service is naturally out of the question. (Your driver may 
be the one who asks his fares to send him a card from their 
homes because he is tired of looking at views of Positano.) 

In your quarters finally, you change and face the evening 
ahead. Cocktails, of course, perhaps with an Italian admiral. 
Then dinner, choosing from several restaurants and menus; 
a little pasta may appeal to you, then vitello in one of its 
many toothsome guises, or a delectable grilled sole and 
Capri wine, followed by fruit and espresso. Fortified now, 
you move on, upward or downward, to a session of dancing 
at one of the few night clubs, to a party in someone’s 
rented villa, or to your waiting bed. Life in Positano is 
one rewarding destination after another, and few count the 
steps between. THE END 
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GENE 
FOWLER 


He is a raffish craftsman of a vanished 


era — one of the great reporters of 


all time. He made more than a million and 
a half dollars—and gave it away. 


"“l had,” he says, “delusions of humility me: 


He is the Last Troubadour 





@ Earlier in the current year, that admirable 
repository of fragrant yesterdays—the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York—arranged an 
exhibit termed The Roaring Twenties. There 
were raccoon coats, hip flasks and settings de- 
picting the interior of a speak-easy. Photo- 
graphs restored showed Babe Ruth and Mayor 
James J. Walker, and recordings established 
rapport with renditions of Kalua Bay, Yes, 
We Have No Bananas and Barney Google. 

What might well have been included would 
have been a representation of the city room 
of a great New York newspaper just before 
press time as some sensational story of the 
day, say the Judd Gray-Ruth Snyder trial or 
Lindbergh’s flight to Paris, was breaking. For 
this was what has come to be regarded as the 
golden age of American journalism. More 
great reporters worked on more dramatic 
stories than in any other decade since the 
Brothers Hoe began the manufacture of the 
hand press, and news was presented with 
greater gusto and é/an than it will, in all 
probability, ever be again. 

Editorial rosters of New York’s dailies in 
the Twenties read like a testament of glory 
in a calling from which the glamour had not 
yet been drained by mergers, unions and rising 
costs and all the frustrations of a jaundiced 
time: Damon Runyon, Oliver H. P. Garrett, 
John K. Winkler, Martin Casey, Frank Sul- 
livan, Nunnally Johnson, Alva Johnston, 
Frank (Red) Dolan, the lovable wild man of 
the Daily News ; Skipper Williams, the Cockney 
ships-news reporter for the Times, Hugh 
O’Connor, Sam Spewack, Charles M. Bayer, 
George Buchanan Fife (and Drum, as he was 
known), of the wing collar and butterfly bow 
ties; Russell Porter, Edwin C. Hill, Walter 
Davenport, W. O. McGeehan, Jim Hagerty, 
Joseph Jefferson O’Neill, Donald Henderson 
Clark, Joel Sayre and Stanley Walker, who 
was to become the most brilliant editor of 
his time and in City Editor, one of its most 
endearing chroniclers. And there were women, 
too, of giant stature: Ishbel Ross, Julia Mc- 
Carthy and Inez Robb. 

Archetype of the raffish and alcoholic 
craftsmen of that vanished time—and say his 
name with bugles—was Gene Fowler. When 
veterans of the Park Row Twenties recall epic 
feats of journalistic achievement, chicanery or 
effrontery, they invariably evoke the name of 
Fowler. In his active professional lifetime he 
was a legend. Years later, when Fowler was a 
celebrity in Hollywood, Martin Dunn, city 
editor of the New York American, when he was 
in low spirits or hung over, used to send for 
Fowler’s old expense vouchers and, perusing 
these monumental mendacities, felt better. 

The great world knows Fowler today for his 
works of fiction and biography, Timberline ; 
The Great Mouthpiece; Solo in Tom-Toms; 





Good Night, Sweet Prince ; Salute to Yesterday 
and Trumpet in the Dust. Old-timers on the 
rims of a hundred copy desks remember him 
for his covering of the Stillman divorce trial, 
the Wall Street bomb and the lost balloonists 
of Moose Jaw Factory on Hudson’s Bay. 

It is improbable that a full-length portrait 
of Gene Fowler will ever be drawn. When a 
youthful reporter in Houston recently asked 
Stanley Walker for an appraisal of Fowler as 
a person and as a professional, Walker said, 
“How much time have you? I can give you up 
to a million words.” 

Among the million words would be Walker’s 
estimate that Fowler is a mixture of Kit Car- 
son, John Donne, Don Quixote, Confucius, 
Socrates, the Yellow Kid Weil, Dr. Semmel- 
weis, Richard the Lionhearted, Wilson Miz- 
ner, Robespierre, Tom Moore and Crazy 
Horse. Ring Lardner called him “The Last of 
the Bison.” He is also the Last Troubadour. 
Fowler himself prefers Ben Hecht’s characteri- 
zation: “The Gilded Pauper.” 

Almost nobody knows that he is a pro- 
found student of Egyptology, a poet of some 
capacity and one of the most generous and 
chivalrous professionals in the field of con- 
temporary American letters. He was the world’s 
top authority on W. C. Fields and had col- 
lected a mass of data on that great man, but 
when he learned that Robert Lewis Taylor 
was doing a biography of Fields, he gave Tay- 
lor his entire collection. His first full-length 
book was never published. It was a story of 
Mattie Silks, Denver’s ranking procuress and 
one of his boyhood heroines, and it was con- 
tracted for publication by Horace Liveright. 
After having accepted a $500 advance, Fowler 
became convinced that the book wasn’t worth 
printing, so he stole it back from Liveright’s 
office safe and burned it. In its place, and to 
justify the money he had accepted, he wrote 
Trumpet in the Dust, his first novel, in the 
space of twenty-seven days. In his years as a 
Hollywood story man he earned more than 
$1,500,000, most of which he gave away to 
needy friends so that today he is practically 
insolvent. “I had delusions of humility,” he 
says. 


Fowler first arrived in Hollywood to enter 
the service of Myron Selznick. A chauffeured 
limousine awaited his advent at Burbank Air- 
port, together with a Selznick publicity man 
and assorted cameramen and other conven- 
tional lackeys. Fowler walked to the cab stand 
and took a Checker taxi to his lodgings. “I 
want to come into town the way I may have to 
leave it,” he said. 

Fowler now lives in what may euphemisti- 
cally be called retirement in Beverly Hills, 
where he is putting the finishing touches on 
what admirers believe will be his great testa- 











ment—reminiscences of his days in New York 
as reporter, city editor and managing editor of 
the New York American. 

Recently I went to Los Angeles to visit the now 
almost godlike author of Beau James and biog- 
rapher of Denver’s legendary Bonfils and Tam- 
men. Fowlerand his wife Agnes, to whom he has 
been married for forty-two years, live at 12323 
Twenty-second Helena Drive, Beverly Hills, 
an address which the late Charlie MacArthur 
declared was the combination to W. C. Fields’ 
private safe. It is a comfortable house with an 
uncommonly handsome library of the dimen- 
sions suitable for quartos in fine bindings that 
used to be known as a “gentleman’s library.” 
He received me at nine in the morning attired 
in bathrobe and carpet slippers and had the 
general mien of a slightly aggressive Doctor 
Faustus about to write a letter to the editor of 
the Times. It was apparent that his adrenalin 
content had suffered no abatement over the 
years. 

“‘Let me show you the new paint job in the 
kitchen,” he said. “The union painter wanted 
four hundred dollars for it, so I did it my- 
self—and better than he could have too. It’s 
not that I’m antiunion,” he added. “Only 
anti-incompetent.” 

The bulk of Fowler’s waking hours are 
spent in an office that occupies separate 
premises from his home in a sort of caboose 
built for their father by his two sons, Gene 
and Will. Gene Junior is at Twentieth Century- 
Fox as a producer, whose film Teen-Age Were- 
wolf was a snarling success as such matters 
go, and Will does publicity for the Los An- 
geles office of American Airlines. Will is family 
archivist and his father’s officially appointed 
biographer and will probably do Fowler’s life 
one of these days with the tentative Lardner 
title: The Last of the Bison. 

Fowler’s office may be taken as an image of 
its occupant’s personality. In it are mementos 
of the Fowler pantheon of the departed and 
still-vibrant great, but primarily it is a work- 
shop with scrupulously maintained files of 
matters that interest him, which range from 
the reign in Egypt of Thothmes III to the 
amorous habits of Rocky Mountain burros. 
Current files in steel cabinets contain his 
notes, memoranda and archives for his New 
York souvenirs which tentatively has the 
working title Till Kingdom Come. Or he may 
call it Skyline to make a matched pair with 
Timberline. Ranged on ordered shelves are the 
notes for books that are behind him, buckram 
slipcases engrossed Beau James, Mouthpiece, 
Sweet Prince. 

These are the conventional properties of a 
working man of letters. The other furnishings 
of the Fowier caboose are more atmospheric. 
They include John McGraw’s Giant wind- 
breaker, John Barrymore’s good-luck belt, a 


fading photograph of Westbrook Pegler and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, obviously on terms of friend- 
ship and obviously long ago, a photograph of 
his grandfather’s Clear Creek cabin on a 
Rocky Mountain hillside where he spent many 
boyhood years, a glass box containing a black 
lump of cinders from the stage apron of the 
Abbey Theater in Dublin after its destruction 
by fire a few years back, Barrymore’s property 
sword that he wore in Richard III, the grip, 
with a small American flag pasted inside, in 
which Jack Dempsey carried his first fighting 
togs, the fire helmet of Chief Healy, of the 
Denver Fire Department, the stained-glass 
panel from Horace Liveright’s private office 
door, Barrymore’s opera hat, the silk top hat 
James J. Walker wore on formal occasions as 
mayor of New York, and photographs of such 
living friends as Jimmy Durante and Red 
Skelton. 

And there are evidences of Fowler’s Cathol- 
icism to which he was converted, somewhat to 
the surprise of his friends, a few years back: 
photographs of various ghostly confessors, 
the stained-glass window from behind the 
altar in the chapel at the old Tombs prison in 
lower Manhattan and a number of rosaries 
and crucifixes, one of the latter tagged, in 
Fowler’s words, “The handiwork of one of the 
lesser members of the Purple Mob while in the 
gow.” Fowler wears his religion easily and 
without apology like a long-used and well- 
loved sports jacket. 

“I’ve always had my mystic side, but I’m no 
housetop Catholic,” he says. “His religion is a 
man’s own business, and where else did I have 
to go? Besides, Grandma was so prejudiced 
against them!” 


n addition to his Catholicism, Fowler 

gladly confesses to something akin to 

a preoccupation with death, a mat- 

ter of which he is an amateur but a 

profound student. “He is interested in 

death as a phenomenon of nature,” 
says Stanley Walker, “and has in him a wistful 
and perpetual streak of sadness.” 

Deathbed scenes are an honorable tradi- 
tion in Gene Fowler’s family, his ancestors 
having had a flair for leaving the world with 
resounding salutatories. One of the most con- 
ventional was the final vision of Fowler’s 
Aunt Susie in Kansas. Her husband, Uncle 
Vic, lost the family homestead betting on a 
horse named for his Populist hero, Bryan. 
When Aunt Susie took umbrage at the loss and 
Vic shot her with a Colt’s dragoon, she saw 
heavenly hosts either ascending or descending, 
clad in either white raiment or golden, she 
wasn’t sure which. “A very poor reporter,” 
says Fowler. 

More in keeping with the frontier tradition 
was Uncle John Drake, who weighed 300 and 








required a special coffin, also in Kansas. The 
coffin was constructed in the front yard while 
Uncle John shouted directions from his bed- 
room window. He wanted it made of oak from 
his own trees, and it was. 

Fowler’s pioneer grandmother in Clear 
Creek, Colorado, refused injections of mor- 
phine to ease her last days. “I want to meet my 
Maker with a clear head,” she said. It was 
grandma who exorcised the demon rum with 
the pronouncement “There are three classes 
of people who can’t drink: Indians, Lrish and 
everybody else.” 

Fowler himself, a traditionalist to the core, 
has no intention of letting a family tradition 
lapse. After a heart attack he was lying on the 
floor of his Beverly Hills home while the doc- 
tor worked over him. To his wife, Agnes, he 
said, “Don’t let the undertaker rook you.” 
Happily he survived. “It was a pretty good re- 
hearsal,”” he says today, “but I feel I can do 
better.” 

It is indicative of Fowler’s durability that 
after his recent heart attack, when warned 
against all but the mildest exercise, he went 
out back of his house and built a rock garden 
requiring thirteen tons of boulders, including a 
fragment from the Rock of Gibraltar and part 
of a Colorado dinosaur. Both of these may be 
taken as symbolic. Then, as an annex to his 
rock garden he built for his wife a sort of 
gazebo overlooking Los Angeles. He calls it 
St. Agnes National Park, the only one-man 
national park in existence. 

“Fowler, by becoming a legend, has suffered 
a good. deal,” says Walker. ““Many persons 
think of him merely as a clown and generally 
irresponsible. Well, there is evidence for that, 
but it doesn’t fill the bill. He was a sound 
craftsman when he wanted to be. He suffered 
occasionally from alien birdcalls, genteel 
fakery, japes, overblown prose, but he was and 
is a great craftsman in his calling. 

“*At times when doing research for some of 
his books he used the Herald-Tribune \ibrary. 
He charmed old Dave Rogers, the crusty 
senior librarian, Mae Nyquist, Bob Grayson 
and other members of the staff by his quiet 
courtesy. He was careful of the clips. Or- 
dinarily, the librarians hated outsiders to use 
their facilities, but Gene was always welcome 
He remembered them at Christmas and spoke 
to me with great affection of Mr. Rogers, now 
dead.” 

Fowler regards the newspaper world of to- 
day as something remote, sterile and in- 
effectual. 

“When I see the New York papers I’m sad- 
dened,” he says. “If you blame their decline 
on the Newspaper Guild, they say you're anti- 
labor, but reporters today—for all they may be 
us good as they were in the Twenties as indi- 


viduals—don’t Continued on Page 96 


diewild, New York’s International Airport, handles nearly 500 flights 
each day, and, although not yet entirely complete, in some ways it al- 
ready is proving too small. The Pan American Boeing 707 jet is parked at 
the Arrival Building, where Customs and other facilities for incoming pas- 
sengers are concentrated. The eleven-story control tower rises in the rear. 


WORLD 
BUSIEST 
AIRPORT 


by Joe McCarthy 


@ Jack Ranaghan, a special passenger representative for Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways who knows how to perform such miracles as 
getting a passport issued on a Sunday afternoon, was talking recently 
about Pan American’s early days at New York International Airport, 
better known as Idlewild. Last year for the first time more people 
crossed the North Atlantic by plane than by ship. On some summer 
nights as many as 8000 men, women and children were in the sky 
over the middle of the ocean. Almest all of them were flying in or out 
of Idlewild, the world’s busiest overseas airport, where a gigantic circle 
of terminal buildings called Terminal City will be able to load and un- 
load 140 planes simultaneously when it is completed next year. But 
things were much different for both the airline and the airport 
in the days Ranaghan was recalling. 

“When we started flying out of Idlewild, the Pan Am office was a 
phone booth in the ladies’ room,”” Ranaghan said. “There was noth- 
ing on the field except a couple of hangars and one small cinder-block 
building that served as a combined terminal, cargo and oper- 
ations station. The rest was just flat sand and dust without a 
blade of grass—desolate, ugly and depressing. | remember a French 
girl getting out of a plane from Paris and saying, heartbroken, ‘Is this 
the America I heard so much about?’ We’d meet the departing pas- 
sengers as they got out of their taxicabs, and we'd be carrying the 
tickets and baggage checks in our pockets. One of us would have 
under his arm a small portable scale for weighing luggage. After we 
checked the passengers in, one of our girls would go into the 
ladies’-room phone booth with a portable typewriter on her knees 
and type up the manifest.” Continued on Page 88 
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Continued from Page 86 This may 
sound like the dark ages of aviation but 
it Was July, 1948, only a little more than 


ten years ago. You may get an idea of 


how air travel has boomed in that short 
time by comparing the Pan American 
phone booth of 1948 with the $8,000,000 
Pan American station now being built in 


the glittering Terminal City necklace of 


airline terminals that will encircle 655 
acres of elaborately landscaped areas, 
lagoons, fountains, ten miles of curving 
roadways and parking lots for 6000 cars. 
Idlewild covers an expanse of filled-in 
swamps beside Jamaica Bay on the 
south shore of Long Island, that’s as big 
as all of Manhattan Island from 42nd 
Street to the Battery. Terminal City, in 
the center of Idlewild, is larger than the 
whole La Guardia Airport. 

Pan American’s new terminal, de- 
signed for the Boeing 707 jets that can 
fly from New York to Paris between 
lunch and dinner, is round and flat, 
shaped like an umbrella, with a four- 
acre circular cantilever roof that extends 
far beyond the glass walls of the termi- 
nal itself, The architects aimed to elim- 
inate those three familiar airport buga- 
boos—the long walk to the concourse 
gate, the dash through rain and puddles 
from gate to plane, and the steep climb 
up the boarding ramp. Pan American’s 
departing and arriving planes will park 

ander the terminal’s overhanging roof, 
usses and taxis will unload passengers 
on a ramp, also under the roof, on the 
second floor of the terminal. From the 
same second-floor level, climbing no 
stairs and still under the roof, the pas- 
sengers will walk eighty-five feet across 
a bridgelike gangplank into the plane. 

And unlike the 1948 phone booth, the 
new terminal will have no door. The 
main entrance will be protected from the 
elements by a curtain of temperate air, 
100 feet wide and two feet thick, flowing 
from vents in the ceiling to a grille in the 
threshold. The velocity of the moving 
air won't bother the traveler but it is 
guaranteed to keep out insects 


The Pan American depot is one of 


Terminal City’s smaller buildings. Next 
to itis the vast and imposing International 
Arrival Building; its two wings house 
the departure stations of the foreign- 
flag airlines, and form a single structure 
eleven blocks long. All incoming inter- 
national passengers requiring health, 
immigration and customs clearances dis- 
embark at the I.A.B. The Port of New 
York Authority, which operates Idle- 
wild along with La Guardia, Newark 
and Teterboro airports, George Wash- 
ington Bridge and the Holland and 
Lincoln tunnels, has inscribed on a 
marble plaque opposite the exit from the 
1.A.B.’s arrival area the famous lines 
from the Statue of Liberty 


Give me your tired, your poor, 


Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free 
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The plaque is well placed; more im- 
migrants enter the United States these 
days through Idlewild than through 
New York Harbor. 

In front of the I.A.B. is the eleven- 
story control tower, which seems like a 
soaring skyscraper compared with the 
low buildings over the rest of the air- 
port; and immediately to the east is the 
Trans World Airlines terminal, sched- 
uled for completion next year, a dra- 
matic conception of famed architect Eero 
Saarinen, which will have the shape of a 
giant bird in flight. Other depots, bigger 
than Pan American’s and TWA’s, are 
being built along the rim of Terminal 
City’s circle by the large domestic car- 
riers, American, United, Eastern and 
Northwest. Eastern’s $20,000,000 insta!- 
lation, with underground tunnels for 
moving baggage, and an underground 
pipeline for fueling planes, will be the 
largest terminal ever built for a single 
airline’s use. Idlewild expects to handle 
more than 12,000,000 passengers, 4,000,- 
000 of them overseas travelers, by 1965. 
A single terminal for that much traffic 
would have to be two miles long; that 
was why the Port Authority and the air- 
lines preferred the Terminal City plan of 
separate depots. 

All of the new terminals, like the 
1.A.B., which has been in operation for 
more than a year, are designed to keep 
the flow of incoming passengers separ- 
ated from those who are leaving. A pas- 
senger boarding a plane from the Air 
France or B.O.A.C. departure lounges 
in the wings of the 1.A.B. uses passage- 
ways and gates that a traveler arriving in 
the center of the same building never 
sees. Although each passenger has an 
average of three and a half relatives or 
friends hanging around to greet him or 
to see him off, the huge 1.A.B. never 
seems crowded or noisy. 

This is a big change from the hurly- 
burly confusion that prevailed over the 
last ten years when all of Idlewild’s pas- 
senger Operations were jammed into the 
so-called Temporary Airlines Terminal, 
which consisted of the original cinder- 
block building of 1948, enlarged as busi- 
ness grew with several Quonset-hut ad- 
ditions. “That building was so crowded 
it’s a wonder passengers ended up on the 
right planes,” an airline man observed 
recently. 

Some of them didn’t. One day a family 
with three children boarded the wrong 
plane and flatly refused to leave it. Fi- 
nally the airline solved the problem by 
moving the other passengers to another 
plane. A legend at Idlewild, perhaps not 
apocryphal, concerns a San Juan-bound 
Puerto Rican named Martinez who fol- 
lowed the wrong crowd at the old termi- 
nal and ended up in the air headed for 
London. To add further complications, 
whenever a stewardess passed his seat 
during the trip, Martinez, trying to be 
helpful, would tell her his name. The 
stewardess would promptly serve him a 








An enormous Alexander Calder mobile floats over 
the concourse of the International Arrival Building, 
which is so huge that it never appears crowded. 


The swank Golden Door Restaurant, on top floor 
of the International Arrival Building, offers diners 
a dramatic view of arriving and departing planes. 























Going through Customs is speeded up by the sixty- 
four counters and conveyor belts. Friends of arriv- 
ing passengers can watch inspection from balcony. 


Daily Masses are conducted at Our Lady of the 
Skies Catholic Chapel. The airport also has banks, 
medical and law offices and its own luncheon clubs. 












Martini cocktail. At London, Martinez 
had to be carried from the plane. 

“Anything you can think of has hap- 
pened here,” says Capt. Richard J. 
Brady, officer in charge of Idlewild’s po- 
lice and fire-fighting force. One day 
Captain Brady’s men noticed that the 
airport was filling up with Jewish rabbis. 
Hundreds of identically dressed men in 
black, most of them with black beards, 
were pushing through every entrance to 
the terminal. “We went crazy trying to 
figure out what was going on,” Captain 
Brady says. It turned out that a famed 
religious leader in the Jewish under- 
ground of wartime Europe was arriving 
by plane and, although Idlewild knew 
nothing about it, apparently every rabbi 
in the East did. “They all wanted to 
touch the man’s hand,” Captain Brady 
says. “We had a time getting him 
through those rabbis. and into his car.” 

Bomb scares are the most dreaded an- 
noyance. The airport gets more than its 
share of eccentrics who call up anony- 
mously and announce that a bomb has 
been planted on a certain plane. Invar- 
iably there is no bomb, but the airline 
and the police sti!! have to make an in- 
tensive search. One bomb scare occurred 
when the head of a foreign government 
was departing from Idlewild. The police 
explained to him, with apologies, that 
his luggage would have to be examined. 
The prime minister fought wildly to keep 
them from opening one of his bags. The 
police found it filled with silverware from 
the Waldorf Astoria. 

When they are not making phone 
calls, psychopaths visit Idlewild in per- 
son to wade in the lagoons, to give pilots 
advice on how to fly, or, worse still, to 
stroll on the runways. 

“I was chasing a psycho along Run- 
way 13 one night,” Nils Jensen, an 
Idlewild sergeant, recalled recently, 
“and when I caught him, he looked me 
over and asked me who I was. I told 
him I was a police officer. He says to 
me, ‘If you’re a police officer, why ain’t 
you wearing police shoes?’” 

Sergeant Jensen has also chased run- 
away horses at Idlewild, and, on one oc- 
casion, a runaway elephant. In_ past 
years, the police often were called upon 
to catch wild animals that had escaped 
from the air-cargo terminal. Twelve 
rhesus monkeys once were found climb- 
ing the control tower. George McSherry, 
former airport manager at Idlewild, says 
that one day in the old terminal when he 
was waiting to greet Trygve Lie he no- 
ticed a chimpanzee in the crowd at an 
arrival gate. McSherry excused himself, 
took the chimpanzee by the hand and led 
it to the cargo terminal. Animal prob- 
lems have now been taken over by the 
A.S.P.C.A., which has built a $250,000 
animal hotel at Idlewild with horse stalls, 
kennels, outdoor runs and temperature- 
controlled areas. Rates range from four 
dollars a day for lions and tigers to five 
cents a day for parakeets. 





Stowaways are found less frequently 
on aircraft than on ships because there 
are few places on a plane where they can 
hide safely. A few years ago a Brazilian 
boy made not one, but two, trips from 
Rio de Janeiro to Idlewild in the front 
nose-wheel socket of a Pan American 
DC-7. Nobody can figure out how he 
survived the flights without freezing to 
death. On the first attempt, he was 
quickly spotted at Idlewild when he was 
seen barefoot among the arriving pas- 
sengers. Sent back to Brazil, he did it 
again. This time a California couple, im- 
pressed by his determination, legally 
adopted him. A would-be stowaway, 
choosing the same hiding place, was 
flushed out of concealment, dripping 
and sputtering, by a surprised Idlewild 
maintenance worker who was spraying 
the plane with cleaning fluid. 

Routine happenings at [dlewild in- 
volve runaway teen-agers, homesick im- 
migrants seeking to return to Europe 
without tickets or money, the movie ac- 
tress who is indignant because the $5000 
mink jacket she left on the ticket counter 
was sent to the lost-and-found depart- 
ment instead of being taken to her seat 
in the plane, the woman bound for Jo- 
hannesburg who insists upon knowing 
the pilot’s religion, the millionaire who 
removes extra shoes from his luggage to 
avoid payment of an overweight charge 
The airlines take special pains to keep 
customers happy. A man who was sched- 
uled to fly to London at 10 A.M. once 
telephoned Pan American at 2:30 that 
same morning to say that his New York 
hotel room had been rifled and his pass- 
port, ticket, money and all of his clothes 
had been stolen. The airline sent an auto 
mobile to drive him to his home in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, to replace his clothes 
and luggage, made arrangements to have 
the State Department’s office in New 
York opened before its usual! hour to is- 
sue a new passport, and delivered him to 
the plane at ten o'clock. 

But it is difficult to hold up a flight or 
to charter an airliner, as Barbara Hutton 
did for $4000 for a honeymoon trip to 
Florida with Porfirio Rubirosa. Airport 
Officials remember only one plane in the 
last decade being recalled from the run 
way to pick up a late passenger, and that 
was on a request from the White House; 
Frank Pace was hurrying to Europe on 
an emergency Government mission. Atr- 
lines are reluctant to grant charters, even 
though the rate runs around $625 an 
hour, because all available aircraft are 
usually required for scheduled flights 

In fact, the cost of an airliner and the 
expense of maintaining it in running 
condition are so great that most foreign 
airlines do not keep a spare plane at 
Idlewild for emergency use. The sam 
Constellation or DC-6 that arrives 
the morning makes the flight back | 
Italy or Mexico that evening, and if iI 
develops engine trouble, the passenger 


must Continued on Page 18] 











by Gwen Davenport 
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“She first Saturday in May is al- 
ways Derby Day in my home 
town, and it would be a big 
day in any town. In spite of 

earnest efforts to promote the idea 

that Louisville is the home of cul- 
ture it continues to be identified with 
tobacco, whisky and the Kentucky 

Derby. And to most of the world Louis- 

ville is Derbytown. My young son, 


after taking a sight-seeing bus around 


Boston, remarked that we couldn't 


have such tours at home; there was 
only one place any tourist would want 
to see—Churchill Downs 

Year after year Western Union files 
more press copy on the Derby than on 
any other yearly event, not excepting 
the World Series. Louisville is only the 
twenty-fifth city in the country in point 
of size, but | have rarely given my ad 
New York or 


that I have not 


dress to anybody—in 
Mexico City or London 
heard, “Oh—Louisville. I've always 
wanted to see the Kentucky Derby.” 

I should know better than to respond 
with warmth to this unveiled hint, be- 
cause I have learned the speaker really 
means it. And he is capable of using 
any acquaintance in Louisville, how 
ever slight, in an attempt to see the 
Derby. Once a friend of mine was ex- 


pecting as house guests for Derby 
weekend a couple who owned a well- 
regarded entry in the big race. On the 
Thursday before, the wife telephoned 


New York 


could not come, but she was bringing, 


from to say her husband 
in their private plane, another man to 
This man, in turn, 
brought along a pal who had always 
At the last 


found 


serve as her escort 


wanted to see the Derby 


minute the husband he could 


make it after all, so everybody came. 
There being more seats in the airplane 


than beds in my friend’s house, she 


and her husband had to move into 


their attic, It is only fair to add, how- 


ever, that one of the unexpected pas- 


sengers was Ray Bolger, who danced 
for and with the guests after the races 
on Saturday night. My friend said it 
was the best party she ever had. 

Nearly everybody wants to see the 
Kentucky Derby. Judging by the crowds 
at the track, it seems as if everybody 
achieves his ambition annually, but 
most of the crowd are repeaters, like 
me. | suppose I have seen the Derby 
twenty times and may see it twenty 
more, since I am fortunate enough to 
live here. 

Louisville—Gateway to the South, 
as it proclaims itself—is a satisfactory 
and often interesting city in which to 
live, for reasons unconnected with the 
Derby. Yet if | ever had to move else- 
where, the way I would choose to re- 
turn would be as a Derby guest. 

To begin with, Derby guests are 
special because they are necessary. They 
are as essential as refugees were when 
Louisville found herself, inadvertently, 
hostess in a more somber manner in the 
flood of 1937. Everybody wanted to 
play a part, preferably the hero’s, in 
that drama. The hordes of well-mean- 
ing rescuers and relief workers stum- 
bled over each other as they fought to 
give succor to the hapless, whom they 
greatly outnumbered. The rescuer who 
actually brought from the muddy wa- 
ters a flood victim, before he had taken 
some other bait, landed a catch he could 
boast about to his grandchildren. There 
was a good deal of squabbling over who 
was entitled to some of the prize refu- 
gees. The Veterans of Foreign Wars had 
set up an elaborate refuge in the dormi- 
tories of Kentucky Military Institute, a 
few miles out of town (the students 
were in Florida for the winter). Cooked 
hams, blankets and even radios awaited 
the flood victims, 
came. The American Legion had taken 
them off the train at a stop nearer 
town, thus cheating their rivals not 
only of the refugees but of the pub- 


who—alas—never 


Churchill Downs on Derby Day: hurtling horseflesh, blurred rainbows of racing colors, and Kentucky beauties. 


DERBY TIME 


IN 


LOUISVILLE 


licity. Lacking an object, charity must 
remain where it begins—at home in 
obscurity. 

The same is true of hospitality. Derby 
guests are necessary because there 
would be no show without them. Cer- 
tainly there would be no glamour, since 
Derby glamour exists only in the imagi- 
nation of the visitor, who does not re- 
alize—not, at any rate until the juleps 
have worn off—that it is a delusion. 
Admittedly, the Derby has been cyni- 
cally commercialized by its promoters 
and by others who stand to gain from 
it. Yet innocent visitors cheerfully allow 
the rselves to be exploited. Local firms 
buy blocks of the best seats, invite out- 
of-town customers whose favor they 
would curry, wine and dine them and 
charge it all to business expenses. This 
practice, which makes it nearly impossi- 
ble for the average individual to get a 
seat in the stands, of course makes him 
more than ever desirous of doing so. 

The grandstands at Churchill Downs 
are rickety, overcrowded old firetraps, 
but out-of-towners so often have seen 
newsreel pictures of those Edwardian 
twin towers they get a thrill out of mere 
recognition. The so-called Downs is 
situated in an unprepossessing section 
of a city a hundred miles from the real 
horse country of Kentucky, and horse- 
men consider the track itself poor to 
bad. To the layman, it is enough that he 
is there to see it. 

Almost yearly, it seems, additional 
tiers are added to the stands of the club- 
house by the track managers. The boxes 
multiply unseen between Derbies, al- 
most like organic cells. The finish line 
had to be moved forward some years 
ago to allow a glimpse of the race’s 
climax to the newest members of this 
wonderfully inclusive, democratic club. 
The law of diminishing returns has 
not yet made itself felt, and did not 
even during World War II, due to the 
proximity of Fort Knox and the thou- 

















































































sands of defense workers in the area 
who spent their earnings on the three 
famous local products—bourbon, ciga- 
rettes and pari-mutuels. 
The Derby is not the oldest race in 
America, but it rightly claims to be the 
oldest race in continuous existence. It 
was first run on May 17, 1875, as the 
opening of a six-day program inaugu- 
rating the new track at Churchill Downs. 
It was started by Meriwether Lewis 
Clark, grandson of William of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, who had 
traveled in England and seen a running 
of the Epsom Derby. He gathered some 
friends at the famous Pendennis Club in 
Louisville and persuaded them to start 
a Derby modeled on the English one. 
The Churchill family owned some suit- 
able land in a tract three miles south of 
the city limits (today it is right in town). 
The race, like the original, was to be 
open to three-year-old colts, geldings 
and fillies at a mile and a half, later 
amended to a mile and a quarter. 
The race has turned out to be, to all 
intents and purposes, mostly for three- 
year-old colts. A potential Derby win- 
ner is too potentially valuable at stud 
to geid; and only twenty-eight fillies 
have been starters in all the eighty-four 
Derbies run since that first one. Of the 
twenty-eight, Harry Payne Whitney’s 
Regret was the only one to win, in 1915. 
She and Calumet’s prized Nellie Flag 
(in 1935) were the only fillies ever to 
be post-time favorites. Nellie Flag fin- 
ished fourth. 
Long before Churchill Downs—as 
far back as 1783—races were run in 
Louisville on what is now Market 
Street, parallel to the Ohio River in the 
heart of town. After that, in 1827, there 
was an*eld turf track where the Louis- 
ville Jockey Club held a four-day meet- 
ing featuring three-mile heats, $120, on 
the first day; two-mile heats, $80, on 
the second; one-mile heats, $50, on the 
Continued on Page 92 
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When the vacation urge hits you—and it 
will—here's the place where the sky is the limit. From 
high up on Baldy Mountain, it's just a matter of min- 
utes to outdoor ice skating, golf, swimming, skeet and 
trap shooting, tennis, fishing or riding. Excellent meals, 
dancing and evening entertainment. 


Sound like living? It is! 


owned and operated by 
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Union Pacific 
Railroad 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 


Address Mr. Winston McCrea, Manager, Sun 
Valley, Idaho (or phone Sun Valley 3311) or 
Union Pacific Railroad, Room 2594, Omaha 


2, Nebr., or see your travel agent. 


HOLIDAY 


Continued from Page 90 
third; and on the fourth, three best 
in five, one mile and repeat. 

Old newspapers record a track 
known as Oakland that flourished 
briefly in the 1830's and 40’s south of 
the city. In 1860, on the eastern out- 
skirts, a promising new track called 
Woodland drew in one day a crowd 
of 5000, six hundred of them ladies 
who occupied a special stand set 
apart. Events of the years immedi- 
ately following forced the discontin- 
uation of racing, until Churchill 
Downs opened fifteen years later. 

Five thousand was a good crowd 
for a race meeting in Louisville be- 
fore the Civil War, and the first 
Derby drew 10,000, which is the 
figure normally considered fair at- 
tendance at the Downs today during 
any weekday except at Derby time. 
That week features several special 
events like the Derby Trial, for 
Derby eligibles only, with a purse of 
$10,000 added. 

Superstition has it that no win- 
ner of the Trial can repeat in the 
great race itself, but that is like the 
saying that it always rains on Derby 
Day. Four Trial winners in thirty- 
four years have gone on to wear the 
blanket of roses, and it has rained 
on about half of the Derby Days in 
the last thirty years. 





Just as the Derby is the race every- 
one wants to see, so it is the race 
every jockey wants to win. The one 
question strangers always ask Eddie 
Arcaro is, “Did you ever win a 
Derby?” (He has won five.) “The 
Kentucky Derby is one of the rough- 
est races you can ride in,” said 
Eddie, “and it’s also the greatest.” 

The Derby is the jockey’s race 
mainly because it is the people’s race. 
Most of those 100,000 spectators are 
not racing fans, they are Derby fans. 
Like the great English Derby, ours 
attracts individuals who never go to 
any other race meeting. It is the 
Army-Navy game, the World Series, 
the Heavyweight Championship of 
the World—a sporting event for ev- 
erybody. Louisvillians whose fore- 
bears attended the first running 
eighty-four years ago say Darby, as 
the English do; but it is Durby to the 
sports announcers, the hostlers and 
the crowd. 

It is a motley crowd. Police pub- 
lish warnings against touts and pick- 
pockets. There are always a few 
celebrities—a movie name or two, a 
multimillionaire stable owner with a 
Derby entry, some senators, a pair of 
royal exiles or a distinguished writer, 
not recognizable, sent to cover the 
event. There are usually some stars 
of equal magnitude who are personal 
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fashions 


DEANSGATE~ natural 
shoulder fashions as 
they should be! In 
wash ’n’ wear Dacron 
and cotton fabrics 
that perform properly, 
as well as the finest 
of featherlite Dacron- 
and-wool and Dacron 
and viscose rayon 
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For store nearest you, please write 
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friends and guests of Louisvillians, 
and whose presence has not been 
heralded in the local press. They are 
allowed to sit quietly with their hosts 
without being photographed, stared 
at or trampled on. The crowd is so 
large, and there is so much going on, 
that this anonymity is possible. 

Those who wish to be noticed, on 
the other hand, have an unparalleled 
opportunity, and exhibitionists have 
a field day. There is always at least 
one woman in a sensational hat—a 
replica of Churchill Downs, say, the 
brim being the track, complete with 
horses, and the crown shaped like 
the two turrets on the grandstand. A 
regular visitor, coming to see and be 
seen, is a New Orleans restaurateur 
who sparkles like a tinsel Christmas 
tree with diamonds worn against an 
ermine necktie and set into the tips 
of his shoelaces. 

Characters usually colorless will 
sometimes get into the Derby spirit. 
I once sat near a man who had 
brought along a bottle of bourbon; 
nothing unusual about that—only 
his was a nursing bottle and from 
time to time he would take a swig 
through the nipple. Never a dull 
moment. Not even in the infield, 
which is always well populated al- 
though the terrain is flat and the 
spectators in the center can see noth- 





ing whatever of the main event, not 
even a jockey’s cap, and can follow 
its course only by watching the heads 
of those at the rail. 

As a local citizen, I know that 
much of the Derby ambiance is as 
phony as the mass-produced juleps 
from a Chicago catering firm that 
are hawked at the track. A julep is 
the product of a slave civilization; 
each must be made individually, by 
hand, and served in a silver cup that 
the same hand has kept lovingly pol- 
ished. Moreover, no true Kentuck- 
ian would pollute good bonded bour- 
bon with sugar and mint. We all 
have silver julep cups—they are as 
much a part of a bride’s essential sil- 
ver as her teaspoons—but they are 
brought out only at Derby time for 
the benefit of the guests. 

A show has to have an audience. 
The visitors provide the wherewithal 
to keep the whole pageant going 
from year to year, with a purse that 
has been as high as $160,500 (in 
1958). Choice Derby boxes of six 
seats cost $160 for Friday and Sat- 
urday, but costly though they are, 
those of us lucky enough to have 
one hang on to it from year to year, 
as they are almost impossible to 
come by—for the local folk, that is. 
Incidentally, it is not true, although 
it sounds romantic, that boxes are 


mentioned in wills and handed down 
from father to son. They are given out 
on a very shrewd, calculating, business- 
like basis by the resident manager of 
the track, Russell Sweeney, and he has 
a long waiting list in which sentiment 
plays no part. Out-of-town magnates 
who fly here in an annual migration of 
company planes have less trouble than 
Louisvillians in procuring boxes, I sus- 


pect because these brilliant birds of 
passage leave behind their guano in 
the form of hundred-dollar mutuel 
tickets. The natives can go out to the 
track any other day during the three- 
week race meeting to split their two- 

dollar show bets. 
That is often just what they do. A 
lot of Louisville people would as soon 
Continued on Page 174 
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GHRYOANTHEMUMS 


Now you can grow honest-to-goodness cor- 
sage-size chrysanthemums outdoors, right in 
your garden! Have magnificent big “football” 
Mums up to 5” and 6” across—blooming in 
your yard this very year! Stern’s thrilling 
“Famous-Name” Mum plants produce the 
same big greenhouse-type Mums that florists 
sell at premium prices—yet Stern's wonderful 
Sub-Zero strain needs no coddling, thrives 
with minimum care, survives below-zero 
temperatures outdoors! They're guaranteed 
winter-hardy, guaranteed to bloom this very 
first season. What's more, they'll produce 
gorgeous giant blooms year after year! 


Glorious Corsage Mums Every Fall 
To Give, To Wear, To Fill Your Home With Color! 


Just when your Summer flowers have given up the 
ghost, and your garden needs a lift for Fall—these 
Mums really produce! Starting in October and all 
through November you'll have flowers of deep lay- 
ender, light pink, snowy white, sunny yellow, and 
rich bronze... turning your garden into a riot of gay 
color! You'll enjoy glamorous corsages, beautiful 
cut flowers every day for months, and still have 
plenty left over every day for garden beauty! For 
really giant-size Mums, remove all the smaller buds 
from each stem, leaving the strongest one on each 
stem to develop into a magnificent giant flower. 


Guaranteed To Bloom This Year! 


These freshly-started young plants will grow 2 to 214 
feet tall this year... will produce giant Mums start- 
ing this Fall. Full, compact and spreading—these 
plants form a perfect background for other low- 
growing Mums, provide thrilling color highlights 
for your garden! 


Have Stern’s 5 Famous-Name Varieties 
For Only $1! 


What a sensational bargain! Think of it—you get 
Stern's five Famous Name varieties for only $1! 
That's only 20c a plant for the world’s finest Mums! 
These vigorous young plants are guaranteed to 


thrive in your garden—to produce spectacular flow 
ers this very year! They will delight you with their 
vigorous growth, exceptional hardiness, blooming 


beauty every Fall for years! 


Satistaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
You must be completely satisfied with Stern's hardy 
Giant Exhibition Mums or you'll receive free re- 
placement or your money back. 





> IMAGINE! HUGE CORSAGE 
MUMS UP TO 6” ACROSS 
BLOOMING IN YOUR GARDEN! 











5 plants tor s 


Fill Your Garden with the 
Thrilling Color of these 
5 Famous Name Mums! 


Major Bowes (Deep Lavender) Pink Chief (Light Pink) 
Silver Sheen (White) Mrs. Kidder (Yellow) 
Amber Bright (Bronze) 

FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
WHILE SUPPLY LASTS! 

5 (1 of each variety) $1.00 + 10 (2 of each variety) $2.00 
20 (4 of each variety) $4.00 + 30 (6 of each variety) $6.00 
50 (10 of each variety) $10.00 
Send Check or Money Order All prices postpald 
Easy planting directions enclosed with order 


Field 108, Geneva, 
Stern's Nurseries "“\°*°o""" 


Specialists in Rare and Choice Trees, Plants & Flowers 


FOR HUGE CORSAGE MUMS 
r--~- IN YOUR GARDEN, SEND TODAY! ~<-<<«4 


| Stern's Nurseries, Field 108, Geneva, New York : 
1 Please send me Stern's hardy Giant Exhibition Chrysan. ¢ 
1 themums as checked below ' 
: [) 5 plants for $1.00 : 
‘ } 10 plants for $2.00 20 plants for $4.00 1 
| () 30 plants for $6.00 80 plants for $10.00 | 
1 All prices postpaid (Cat, 750) i 
§ Cheek or Money Order enclosed for Total: § ' 
' My plants must bloom this very Fall and | must be de ' 
9 fighted with them, or I'll receive free replacement or my ! 
' money back. i 
' ' 
' ' 
1 Name ' 
1 ' 

' 
: Address i 
' ' 
' ' 
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Bedroom: The play of form, color and design, the mixture of old and new, is the 
recurring theme of the Bunshaft apartment. The Japanese haniwa 

head of a horse, dating from the 3rd—Sth centuries, balances the warm 

hues of The Violinist (left), by Jean Dubuffet, and the 

whimsical drawing, Deux Gendarmes, by Saul Steinberg. The 

welded sculpture is by Harry Bertoia. The precisely 

machined Formica and marble-top cabinet, one of several 

in the apartment, was designed by the architect. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EZRA STOLLER 
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Study: The television eyesore is successfully concealed behind the painting, 

Boy With a Turkey, by the contemporary Italian painter, Afro. 

The bronze head by Modigliani, completed in 1917, is the “oldest” modern work 
in the apartment. Behind it hangs an abstraction, In Space, by the 

German painter Fritz Winter. The carved figures are from the 

west coast of Africa, and the brightly colored portrait in the hallway comes 
from the easel of Nina Bunshaft, who paints for pleasure 
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@ The thought of living in a home that resembles his 
working quarters would drive the average person to 
black despair. Most of us demand a change, and a 
radical one, from our business surroundings. One 
happy exception to the idea of change is Gordon 
Bunshaft, partner in charge of design of the noted ar- 
chitectural firm of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. 
Bunshaft’s Park Avenue office is an extension of his 
home—emphatically but not truculently modern— 
where the architect busily designs such showpieces of 
contemporary architecture as the glass-and-stainless- 
steel Lever House. But it’s at home that Bunshaft 
and his wife, Nina, an amateur painter, really pursue 
a defined taste for living in the 20th Century. The 
apartment, in the elegant, block-square Manhattan 
House, reflects as does his office the architect’s sense 
of strong, orderly design and precise thinking. A har- 
monious blend of textures—black, off-white, burnt 
orange, glove-gray—gives the rooms a soft, satisfying 
look. What makes the apartment visually distinctive 
is the impressive collection of modern art spaced 
around the living, dining and bedrooms and the study. 
The Bunshafts, enthusiastic art collectors, permit the 
radiant hues of their paintings to make a color state- 
ment which belies the cliché that modern art is chilly 
and forbidding. The vigorous, linear brushwork of 
Fernand Léger contrasts successfully with the impish 
fantasy of Joan Miro. Pieces of sculpture, old and 
modern—a Siamese head, a Japanese haniwa horse, a 
free-form creation of Alexander Calder—blend with 
the assertive art work, Dimmer switches allow for an 
incandescent lighting system which either mutes or 
enhances colors, depending on the mood of the occu- 
pants. As new paintings are purchased, the Bunshafts 
juggle furniture and art, and change fabrics, striving 
for arrangements acceptable to a practiced architect's 
eye, yet which make a home warm and inviting. The 
architect and his wife, despite their confirmed taste 
for the modern; are no blue-sky dwellers, far out in 
a private orbit. Down-to-earth, plain-talking people, 
whose Saturday afternoons are spent browsing through 
art galleries, they speak diffidently but contagiously 
of their love for contemporary art and design. Their 
apartment represents a rare instance where a philoso- 
phy of work has spilled over to become in addition a 
philosophy of living. THE END 


Living room: The full medley of painting, sculpture, furniture and fabric achieves a subtle harmony in the combined living 
and dining areas. The bold post-cubist painting, Le Miroir (left), by Fernand Léger, is balanced by 


the playful gouache design (right) by Joan Miro. In between hang two midget abstractions by Ben Nicholson 


The terra-cotta haniwa horse, one of three in America, stands across from the 

elongated bronze figure, Walking Quickly Under the Rain, by Alberto Giacometti. 

Other noteworthy furnishings include a coffee table and a pair of Barcelona chairs designed by 

Mies van der Rohe, and the Wallen gray marble dining-room table, another creation of Gordon Bunshaft 
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have the opportunity of doing their 
stuff. There aren't the jobs. There aren’t 
the papers, and there isn’t the atti- 
tude on the part of the management 
which prompted one of my first Hearst 
editors to say, when I asked him for 
a day off to get drunk, “You can’t 


do a creditable job in a day. Take a 
week.’”’ 

He has a low opinion of the Los 
Angeles papers, despite a close friend- 
ship with L. D. Hotchkiss of the Los 
Angeles Times. “1 get the Sunday edi- 
tion of the New York Times,”’ he says. 
“They can’t keep all the news from me.” 

As celebrated as his bottomless ca- 
pacity for hard liquor, in his days as a 


Hearst reporter, was Fowler’s way with 
an expense account. 

“A great part of Gene’s celebrity, as 
I see it, came from his overwhelming 
high spirits when off duty,” says Nun- 
nally Johnson. “Reporting simply gave 
him a variety of locations for fun. How 
he ever got some of his stuff back to the 
desk passes all human understanding. 
The minute he arrived on an out-of- 
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town assignment the whole under- 
taking became less of a job than a 
party. All reporters loved expense 
accounts, but none ever loved one 
like Gene. With a couple of hundred 
dollars expenses in his pocket, he 
automatically took it for granted 
that the paper had come to its senses 
and was financing an evening on the 
town for a worthy fellow.” 

Reporters in Bleecks and other 
oases where newspapermen for- 
gather still remember with awe the 
now immortal details of Fowler’s ex- 
pense account when the American 
sent him to Moose Jaw Factory, 
Canada. 

“I yield to none as an expense- 
account artist,” says Fowler hap- 
pily, at the memory of this epic 
safari. “I’ve made a study of it and 
even evolved Fowler’s Law of Ex- 
pense Accounts, which is: ‘You 
must bring no money home!’ Well, 
anyway, this Moose Jaw Factory 
expedition was my masterpiece. It 
seems some idiot Army balloonists 
had taken off in a free balloon and 
were last seen heading over Hud- 
son’s Bay. They were reported to be 
alive, however, and coming out of 
the woods at Moose Jaw Factory 
and, things being slow elsewhere, it 
was the story of the year. 

“All the New York papers sent 
reporters into the wilds of Canada 
and it occurred to Jim Whitaker of 
the Daily News and me that a private 
railroad car was the best means of 
getting there. We promoted one 
from the general manager of the 
Canadian Pacific by telling him it 
would be terrific publicity for his 
railroad. We also picked up three 
telegraphic superintendents—not 
just ordinary telegraphers—from 
Western Union and Postal, and a 
number of cases of Canadian Liquor 
Commission booze which was over- 
proof on account of the hardiness 
of the customers. 

“It was two weeks before the fool 
balloonists actually arrived at the 
railhead, during which time we had 
organized a fairly substantial poker 
game with the train crew, guides, 
telegraphers and permanent resi- 
dents. When we came out of the 
woods with the story we divided the 
expenses pro rata among the six re- 
porters present and found they came 
to $1200 each, no mean sum in those 
days, and when I presented the 
amount to the auditor back in New 
York, the management demanded 
an itemized bill of particulars. We 
couldn’t list poker losses and booze, 
so each of us swore to the purchase 
of complete Northland outfits, fur 
parkas, sleds, mittens, moccasins, 
sleeping bags, snowshoes and skis. 
Even that didn’t add up to the 

Continued on Page 98 
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Continued from Page 96 
entire $1200 so I invented a lead dog 
who had died on the trail: $80 and, just 
to make it sound convincing, listed $1.50 
for a wreath for the sled dog’s widow. 
“It was after that that the American 
made a rule that all reporters buying 
complete arctic outfits must turn them 
in after the assignment and produce 
death certificates for sled dogs.” 


It was from approximately this brash 
and uninhibited era of New York 
journalism that there stems the story 
of Fowler and the delayed lead. 

One of the Hearst editors complained 
mildly to Fowler that his leads on local 
stories were a bit involyed and circui- 
tous, and couldn’t he get the dramatic 
punch right up into the first sentence? 
Fowler’s next assignment was to cover a 


low-proof murder in the Bronx and 
his lead read: 

“Dead! That’s what he was when 
they found him!” 

It was somewhat later, after Fowler 
had been elevated to city editor of 
the American, that there took place 
the episode of San Simeon and the 
accordion. Now and then narrow- 
minded Hearst executives took um- 
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brage at some of the more hideous 
practical outrages in Fowler’s prog- 
ress and attempted to have him re- 
moved, but Mr. Hearst, who had a 
quiet sense of the preposterous, al- 
ways gave orders to reinstate “that 
young man from Denver” and at 
length Fowler found himself holding 
down the city desk, the post of stra- 
tegic command of a metropolitan 
paper. In honor of his advancement, 
David Belasco sent him an ac- 
cordion, “the French pastry of mu- 
sical instruments,” and Eddie Do- 
herty, the leading sob-story artist 
on the American staff, found it in- 
spiring if sometimes Fowler played 
Hearts and Flowers beside his desk 
as he wrote of young love sundered 
or a child’s toy ravished. 

Word of this unorthodox conduct 
in the city room reached the ears of 
Mr.:Hearst and on one of his fre- 
quent long-distance calls from San 
Simeon the publisher remarked: 
“Mr. Fowler, | understand you are a 
virtuoso on the stops of the ac- 
cordion!” 

It was intended as an oblique and 
mannerly rebuke, but its implica- 
tions were lost on Fowler. 

“Yes, | am, Mr. Hearst,” he said 
sweetly into the mouthpiece. ““May 
I play you a selection?” 

There was a pause, after which 
Hearst barked: “No! No! Just get 
more of your music into the paper!” 

“I have never thought of Fowler 
as a reporter like Hildy Johnson in 
The Front Page,” says Nunnally 
Johnson. “He was more like Nun- 
nally Johnson—primarily a writing 
reporter. Hildy was like Red Dolan 
of the News or Tony Muto, a leg 
man who was good at kicking doors 
down and intimidating widows dur- 
ing the funeral, but rarely called on 
to write the story. Gene was one of 
the greatest writing reporters ever 
heard of. This is borne out by his 
transfiguration into a novelist and 
biographer. Historians are never go- 
ing to look back to Gene’s biog- 
raphies for the facts about the sub- 
ject. Whoever looks back at them 
will be searching for the lively 
imagery with which Fowler has set 
down the vital statistics that he has 
taken the trouble to gather about his 
specimen.” 

Nunnally Johnson is probably as 
great a repository of Fowler lore as 
Fowler ever was of the saga of W. C. 
Fields. Back in 1944 Fowler’s son, 
Gene, Jr., who was then a soldier in 
service, married Johnson’s daughter 
Marjorie and the ceremony was per- 
formed by Judge Ferdinand Pecora, 
a celebrated jurist of the time, at the 
Plaza Hotel in New York. While the 
judge was muttering the sacred 
words, Fowler and Johnson got to 

Continued on Page 100 
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musing over the number of firkins of | with simpler satisfactions—his rock 


whisky they had jointly helped putaway garden, the leisurely compilation of 


over the years. It led Fowler to the inter- Till Kingdom Come (or Skyline), and 
esting observation: “If your daughter a few chosen friends who include 
und my son ever become parents,” he Jimmy Durante and Red Skelton, 
remarked in a stage whisper, “the result 
will be not so much an offspring as a 
blend.”” Fowler and Johnson today are 


grandfathers of two blends. the Okay Barbershop and the local 


0, THIS 1S NOT “ITALY!” /n Italy the piazzas 

have fountains... here they have pigeons. In Italy the 

churches may have one golden dome... here they have 
five! For Venice is a “state” all its own—in its history, its archi- 
lecture, its atmosphere. Where else can you sit and sip wine in 
the very doorway of a great cathedral? Where else can you play 
hopscotch on the patterned pavement of the main city square? And 
yet Venice is very Italian, too. The people in this picture have 
just returned from a sun-filled day on Lido Beach—or from one 
of Venice’s innumerable art and music festivals. The cafe tables 
fill with strollers, the band tunes up for the afternoon’s concert. 
Could that be you down there by the flagpole? Full information 
is available from your travel agent, from the Italian State Tourist 
Office, Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York, or from 
Ente Provinciale per il Turismo, Venice, Italy. 
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Fowler’s preoccupation today is 


the aforementioned L. D. Hotchkiss 
and Harry Brandt, the publicist. He 
haunts such characteristic resorts as 


Old Soldiers’ Home. Occasionally 
he visits downtown Los Angeles for 
lunch with Max Baer at the Bev- 
erly Hills Hotel or dinner at Chasen’s 
or a trip to San Francisco with 
Jack Dempsey. His closest con- 
nections have always been with the 
world of sport, and the professional 
society of the studios either amazes 
or amuses him. 

“My first real loves were the 
madames of the Denver under- 
world,” Fowler says. “Prostitutes 
have always attracted my sym- 
pathies. Only rarely were they glam- 
orous and Mattie Silks herself, 
although a heroine of my adoles- 
cence, I can only recall as a frumpy 
old lady with a lot of cash loot 
stashed in her stocking. Prize fighters, 
madames, gamblers, bootleggers and 
Hearst editors have always been 
about my speed.” 

“The underworld—old pugs, man- 
agers, con men, gamblers, sports, 
retired bawdyhouse proprietors, 
bartenders and such—have always 
loved Gene,’’ deposed Stanley 
Walker. “Once in the Book Cadillac 
in Detroit where Gene was giving a 
big literary tea for Bull Montana 
during prohibition, a mug said some- 
thing out of order to him. Gene paid 
the matter no attention until he 
found that one of his admirers had 


heard the crack and the poor fellow 
had already been taken out for a 
ride. They sent out trailers and 
saved the man’s life by a margin of 
minutes. He was going to be killed 
for merely speaking disrespectfully 
to Fowler.” 

“I came to Hollywood and to the 
films with the idea that I could grab 
the loot and then take the next train 
out,” says Fowler. “I found it 
couldn’t be done. When I got ready 
to go I'd blown all the loot or given 
it away to the undeserving poor, like 
Eliza Doolittle’s father in Pyg- 
malion. | always wanted a Rolls- 
Royce, feeling it must give a man a 
new dimension, but all I drive is a 
Ford. 

“The kids liked California, got 
integrated into the scheme of things 
here and I never went back. Perhaps 
it’s just as well because New York 
has changed. We live in an age of 
price and size, of malice but not 
mischief. The Twenties were the 
vintage years of friendship. Now the 
handclasp has gone out of style. 
Everything is expensively cheap. I’m 
better off with my rock garden and 
my memories.” 

Fowler thinks that perhaps his 
happiest years were in the latter 
Twenties when he lived on Fire 
Island and was writing his most sat- 
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isfying books—The Great Mouth- 
piece, Trumpet in the Dust and Fa- 
ther Goose. He lived in “a rookery 
papered in the dust jackets of un- 
successful novels” at Seaview, and 
bootleggers in their motorboats used 
to pass close inshore on misty nights 
and float bottles of Scotch in on the 
tide. “One of them kept carrier 
pigeons aboard his rum-runner to 
let his wife back in New York know 
when he’d be home for dinner,” 
Fowler recalls. “I first saw Fire 
Island drunk and still liked it when 
I woke up sober. Herodotus said 
that is the real test of geographic af- 
fection. I stayed there fifteen win- 
ters. There was no electricity and we 
lived by coal-oil lamps. I write bet- 
ter with kerosene light and perhaps 
letters as a whole would be better 
off without the Mazda bulb.” 

Partner in the alternate tumults 
and tranquillities of Fowler’s saga 
has been his wife, Agnes, whom he 
met as Agnes Hubbard and married 
while a reporter on Bonfils & Tam- 
men’s Denver Post in 1916. She was 
a friend of the daughter of the then 
mayor of the Queen City who got 
her a job in the Department of 
Health. To occupy her leisure hours, 
Agnes Fowler, who is essentially a 
domestic soul, has taken to making 
Fowler’s sports jackets. They are 
cut to a special and, as she says, 
“exclusive” pattern without buttons 
or outside pockets from fairly ex- 
otic tweeds, and Fowler wears them 
with the bravado of a man who 
knows he is setting a style but won- 
ders if it is prudent. 

When he is not working on Till 
Kingdom Come, Fowler reads up on 
scholarly subjects that interest him, 
the current one being Elijah in the 
Bible, whom he describes as the first 
ceneficiary of social security be- 
cause the ravens looked out for his 
every need. He also dreams up ad- 
ditional matter forthe body of Fowl- 
er’s Law such as “Honesty is the 
Best Fallacy” and “You don’t write 
a book; you rewrite it to keep up 
with the deaths of friends in it.” 

Thus in the sixty-ninth year of his 
minstrelsy, the last of the trouba- 
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dours and almost the last of the great 
race of New York reporters of the 
Twenties is still wielding an educated 
sword on the landings, yielding the in- 
evitable stairs one step at a time with 
the long cloak of the musketeers around 
his shoulders. 

No man living and only a few of those 
who have joined the majority have bet- 
ter claim to the honored sword and 


cloak of journalism in the romantic di- 
mension. A legend in his Park Row life- 
time, Fowler is now an immortal, full of 
juices of turmoil and of understanding 
and still walking the earth, an envied 
repository of great days gone who has 
by no means spent his own last shaft. 
He communes on terms of equality with 
friendly ghosts of John Barrymore and 
W. C. Fields and James J. Walker, and 


like Captain Trolley in Salute to Yester- 
day, faces the sunset on the slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains he loves with tran- 
quillity and, with Captain Trolley, says: 

“So they were when I came. So 
they are now. So they will be tomor- 
row and tomorrow and forever. Now 
the strange journey is done. I need 
not wonder where I shall sleep to- 
night.” THE END 
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efficiency with which millions 
of Jews were conveyed to the 
smoothly run gas chambers at 
Dachau; the efficiency with 
which the Germans, needing a 
labor force, took tens of thou- 
sands of people from the occu- 
pied lands, then tipped them 
like rubbish into Buchenwald 
once their working power was 
exhausted; the efficiency by 
which they removed even the 
gold from the teeth of their vic- 
tims and stored it in bank 
vaults in Berlin; the minuteness 
of their war plans and plans for 
occupation. Many German 
writers, in the prewar days, 
recognized that they lacked 
that faculty which normally 
connects morality with the 
means: they traced it in the 
‘realistic’”’ German attitude to 
law and in the myopic thor- 
oughness of the old German 
bureaucracy. 

What is the explanation of 
the “German miracle”? How 
has a nation risen hopefully 
and energetically to prosperity 
in a dozen years, after losing an 
enormous amount of its terri- 
tory, its wealth, its population 
and seeing its grandiose dreams 
of racial power and the domi- 
nation of Europe totally de- 
stroyed? 

Like every traveler, | asked 
these questions of all sorts of 
people. In general the answers 
do not vary much: the busi- 
nessman in the train who is 
doing well in the Ruhr will first 
say “the miracle is exagger- 
ated” and will even boast, de- 
fensively, about patches of 
unemployment. 

My skeptical Berlin friend 
said: “It is not unusual that 
we are recovering materially so 
fast. France was supposed to 
be ruined in 1870, especially by 
its enormous war indemnity. 
But the French paid up quickly 
and easily and soon got on 
their feet. The modern indus- 
trial state has a natural power 
of rapid, material recovery.” 

How many times, at six or 
seven in the mornings, | was 
awakened by the trams and 
trains taking thousands to 
work, even in nonindustrial 
cities like Munich. Even in 
quiet Bonn there will be rowdy 
drunkenness until late at night, 
but everyone is on the job early 
next day. 

I sat talking to a middle- 
aged university professor in 


Bonn who had got out of Germany 
before the war. “One reason for our re- 
covery,” he said, “is that we work hard. 
It is our most frightening and pathetic 
characteristic. We have simply got a 
blind, fanatical, compulsive, unquestion- 
ing attitude toward work. Look at the 
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4 speakers, dual amplifier, diamond stylus. RCA Victor stereo consoles from $179.95. 


Portable stereo from $99.95. 


faces in the cafés in north Germany. No 
smiles. No laughter. No curiosity. No 
sense of pleasure. They are bored because 
they are not working. There is never 
more than half a smile on the face of a 
German and even that switches on and 
off as if someone had pressed a button.” 


He didn’t smile himself, even in his in. 
dignant self-criticism. And, of course, he 
exaggerated. They laugh abundantly in 
Berlin and Bavaria. The Rhineland 
crowds often sang and laughed. | would 
simply say that they are a good deal too 
efficient in switching on and off. 
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A second factor, much disputed, is 
that the Germans are prohibited from 
spending the fantastic sums on defense 
that are being spent by other nations. 
This was true until last year. Now, of 
course, they are permitted an army of 
up to 120,000 men. It has not yet reached 
this strength, but people in England 
have pointed out that, when it does, the 
new German army, with almost all the 


French army in Algeria, will be the 
most efficient in Western Europe. Occu- 
pation by the Allies no longer exists in 
any real sense except in Berlin; there are 
few Allied troops in the old French, 
British and American zones, which 
have in fact become “defensive bases” 
in case of Russian attack. They are out 
in the country and it is uncommon to 
see a foreign soldier outside Berlin. 





The extent to which the official 
phrase “full co-operation with NATO” 
means that the German army is 
equipped with nuclear or ballistic weap- 
ons, is not disclosed. Adenauer has 
made a mysterious distinction between 
tactical and strategic weapons. The pro- 
hibition of the manufacture of these 
weapons remains, but when Euratom 
(the atomic-energy organization of the 
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six Common Market countries) was 
started the Germans found them- 
selves sharing knowledge with the 
French and Italians who were unable 
to draw the line between military and 
civil information. The Germans say 
that there is nothing against their 
having blueprints, even if they are 
not allowed to manufacture. It is gen- 
erally said in London, and generally 
hushed up, too, that manufacture, in 
which the Germans are secretly inter- 
ested, is taking place in Alsace. It is 
one aspect of Franco-German co-op- 
eration, after generations of hostility, 
that may or may not be comforting. 

So rearmament is becoming an in- 
creasing charge on the Germans. 
Large indemnities have gone to Rus- 
sia and there is the cost of maintain- 
ing the still increasing population of 
refugees from East Germany. In 
this balance of burdens versus re- 
vival, an important, perhaps de- 
cisive, element has been American 
aid. It has come not only from the 
American government but from 
private American sources. The inti- 
mate connection between the Ger- 
man-Americans and Germans has 
been of great financial value. Amer- 
ican foundations helped to build the 
Free University in Berlin; and many 
cities have new buildings donated 
by private American funds. 

There are many imponderables. 
Total destruction pays because it 
means total reconstruction. It was 
a shrewd move (one of my friends in 
Hamburg pointed out) that taxes 
were not imposed on new plant and 
equipment. No patching up of old 
cars, typewriters, furniture: buy the 
new thing. The demand for new 
things—in a country once famous 
for its taste for the old-fashioned— 
is enormous. And, of course, by 
obligingly bombing their factories 
and rolling stock, we have enabled 
them to install the latest machinery. 

“It pays.” they say again and 
again, ‘to be defeated.” 

It is said that reconstruction is at 
an end. A glance at the ruin of 
Cologne does not suggest this yet. 
There are the many maimed cities in 
which large areas still lie ruined ; there 
are the many maimed men and 
women in the street who have lost 
limbs. There is a dear, scholarly 
timid Herr X, owner of a bookshop, 
who still screams in his sleep; he was 
a prisoner in Russia. No German 
who was in the Russian campaign 
will ever forget it. Have there been 
any real changes in German char- 
acter and society since the war? Has 
German militarism gone? 

In all my talks with young, middle- 
aged or old, I never met anyone 
who admitted having been a Nazi. 
Often I would sit in a café with a 
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German friend and he would say, sar- 
castically: ““There’s a real Nazi type. 
He’s living it down and would never ad- 
amit it.”’ | rarely met a German who said 
“We Germans... .”” The sentence al- 
‘The Germans, they... .” 
It was a symptom of the fundamental 
difficulty a visitor has with them: they 


are conscious of no fixed identity. Thus, 


ways began 


the Nazis have now conveniently be- 
come “they”—as if they were foreign. 
That amiable old Herr Consul in 
Munich—middle-aged, music-loving, 
romantically in love with France—he 
must have been a Nazi, for he achieved 
a life ambition: he was the Civil Gov- 
ernor of a French département during 
the occupation. He discussed the war 
cheerfully with me because he mistook 


me for a Frenchman. He said gravely: 
“In the last two years of the war Hitler 
went mad.”’ Went mad, you notice. It’s 
a phrase you hear continually as if up to 
that point Hitler had been sane and re- 
spectable! ““War is war, alas,” they say 
also, as if the cliché explained anything. 
The devil of it is, the phrase quite calmly 
covers everything, as far as they are con- 
cerned, They look at the destruction. 
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“The Nazis brought it on us.” They 
are at once stunned by the destruc- 
tion and yet “forget” how it all be- 
gan. The obsequious, eager, oblig- 
ing manner seeks to make you for- 
get, just as they do. There is a faint 
air of puzzled reproach if you do 
not, as if they blame you for wanting 
to continue the war. 

Is German militarism dead? East 
German propaganda says that it is 
not and that it is fomented by “the 
American imperialist warmongers” 
who, in building up West Germany 
as a buffer against Russia, are in- 
nocently or wickedly encouraging 
those Germans who desire not 
world conquest or European domi- 
nation but a war of revenge on 
Russia. In West Germany, I would 
say that the Germans are simply ter- 
rified of the Russians and thank God 
daily that they live under American 
protection. On the other hand when 
I was in Munich the students demon- 
strated for a week against the Ger- 
mans’ having any atomic weapons 
and indeed against British and Amer- 
ican rocket bases on German soil. 

The old German militarism is 
dead, in one sense, because the evi- 
dence of the ruin it brought is before 
everyone’s eyes; the military career is 
very unpopular and soldiers are be- 
ginning to complain that they have 
no standing, not even the stern disci- 
pline the Germans love. In the early 
days after the war the Germans are 
said to have been “democracy mad”’; 
now, it is said, they have “calmed 
down.” I met no one, young or old, 
who thought there was anything at 
all in neo-Nazism. It appears to have 
made no progress. But the Adenauer 
government and many members of 
the Bonn Parliament show an eager- 
ness to get all they can out of NATO 
in a military sense, which looks ter- 
ribly like the incurable old Germany 
edging its way back. 


One aspect of German material 
success (on which everyone agrees) 
is the silence of the artists. Regional 
pride has seen to it that there are 
fine siate-subsidized theaters in ev- 
ery city, and the people pour into 
them. The public habit of “culture” 
is unabated. The German theater, 
German music, and especially the 
orchestras, have never recovered from 
the massacre of the Jews and the ex- 
odus of the survivors to other coun- 
tries. “If we want German violin- 
ists,” a critic said, ““we have to send 
to Pittsburgh for them and they 
won't come anyway.” The loss to 
the arts is irreparable. There are few 
German plays; people go to see 
Giraudoux, Sartre, Arthur Miller, 
John Osborne, Priestley, Tennessee 
Williams. The cinema is pretty dead. 
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The great days of UFA are gone; and 
although one or two companies are 
turning out a good many films, the 
quality is undistinguished. The war- 
hero films are alarming—but then 
what war-hero films are not? 

The radio thrives but there are no 
important novelists. Only through 
the grotesque satire in Berlin caba- 
rets does one get that clownish, mad, 
macabre circus gift of the German 
wits. The inner life of the Germans 
has been stunned. Those old morbid 
themes of this emotional race—the 
German death wish, the dream orgy, 
the Gothic nightmare, the love affair 
consumed by introspection, the wan- 
derings of the insatiable seeker— 
have all gone. German writing in 
this century was interesting only be- 
cause it was part of the great blaze 
of Europe’s literary genius which 
started about 1890 and went on to 
1930. Now the writers are numb. 
What I have read has not interested 
me and critics tell me there is nothing 
in it. The modern painting has vio- 
lence without taste or skill—to judge 
by the big show at Munich last year. 
The German writers are handicapped 
by having poor newspapers and few 
reviews. They earn their living—very 
well—on radio and television and 
especially by foreign works. West 
Germany has become a vacuum 
filled by foreign things. 


I went to the Bonn Parliament 
House—the Germans are staggered 
and quaintly puzzled because it has 
become an enormous attraction for 
tourists of all nations—and then 
over to the little Rhine resort of 
Kénigswinter to drink a bottle of 
wine in a cool, quiet court of flow- 
ers. There was a trippers’ singsong 
and shindy going on in the front 
bars; they had arrived on foot, on 
motor bikes, in the eternal German 
quest for exercise, nature, the open 
air and plenty to drink. 

Back in Bonn it was funny to see a 
few students marching round, each 
with a bar stool and a mandolin. 
They sat on the bar stools under the 
chestnuts, even on the pavements, 
drank their beer, and once more set 
off on their comic, decorous, harm- 
less follow-my-leader round the 
streets. They looked stern, perfect 
gentlemen in the evening when they 
turned up in velvet caps and colored 
sashes in a private room at the res- 
taurant. They stood in rows facing 
each other, bolt upright, and sang 
long songs while each held a stack of 
pierced caps on his drawn rapier 
with solemn ceremony. It looked 
like, and perhaps was, part of their 
childish love of traditional gestures. 
It only alarms that they look so stiff, 
correct and serious. 
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My mind goes from them to the 
young people of Hamburg—with 


‘Munich it is for me the most attrac- 


tive place in West Germany—-sailing 
their dinghies and sculling in eights 
and fours across the beautiful la- 
goons that come into the middle of 
the city. Despite their fanatical work, 
Hamburgers have the energy left for 
pleasure late into the night. They 
love night clubs. They arrange life so 
that they can eat and drink what 
they like at any hour. 

Hamburg has a very English air, 
but a more thoroughgoing eye for 
pleasure than any hard-working 
British city. Society in Hamburg is 
said to be starchy and strictly mer- 
cantile, but it is a cheerful place, and 
the Sankt Pauli night town is fan- 
tastic. It was here I remember seeing 
anenormous, tipsy, middle-aged man 
trying to cuddle and kiss his girl 
friend of the same age while she ate a 
pound or two of cold pork and red 
beef. Such pinches, such squeezes; 
how he tipped her best hat over her 
eyes and disarranged her blouse while 
she prodded him with her fork and 
shook—the whole 170 pounds of 
her—with coy giggles. The waiters 
loved it. The grotesque that so often 
appears in German art and literature 
has its counterpart in life. 

But behind these pretty and jolly 
things, there is something austere 
and of the North. The enigma of 
Germany is permanent, for it is 
something the Germans themselves 
feel: so modern, yet so medieval; so 
prosaic yet so disturbed by emotions 
or visions that are never stabilized 
for long. 

My last look at the country 
left me with most of my questions 
unanswered. I was torn between ad- 
miration and alarm. I had traveled 
up through the final ruin of the 
Rhine where the destruction becomes 
worse and worse as you approach 
Cologne. Across the Rhine, over the 
railway wilderness and the water, 
was the mass of the great cathedral, 
powerful and gray on its wasted 
slope, where hundreds of buses are 
parked. Injured but surviving, coarse 
and unpleasing in its stone, the struc- 
ture conveys more than any other 
cathedral I know an idea of the ar- 
mored and feudal power of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Above all it is a symbol of 
the massive Northern will. It is Will 
in excelsis, Of all cathedrals it is the 
least tranquil, the most soldierly, the 
most overmastering; Charlemagne 
might not have died. Yet medieval 
though it is, it does not seem remote 
from the factories and railways 
nearby. The profound boom of its 
bell is like the voice of all the metal 
in the Ruhr, the hard masculine voice 
of German permanence and inex- 
haustible German energy. THE END 
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you swim and play the days away on an 


air-conditioned ship designed for tropical 


AL 


cruising; and you enjoy the finest cuisine 
and service. ‘There’s a 16-day de luxe 
cruise sailing every Saturday. Or, you 
may prefer one of Alcoa’s 11-25 day 


vagabond leisurely 


voyages aboard a 
freighter or 
For your travel 
agent or write to: Cruise Department, 
Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., or 


One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


John Huston’s Unsentimental Journey 


by Alfred Bester 


His unbridled life as Hollywood director 


is a headlong assault on schmaltz 


@ When I was a kid, I knew all about movie 
directors. The movie director was an ex- 
travagant genius with an exotic name like 
Sandor Von Satyr, and his private life was 
scandalous. He wore boots and riding 
breeches on the set and shouted at ac- 
tors through a megaphone. If his leading 
lady did not play her romantic scenes con- 
vincingly, he made love to her (after hours) 
to get a realistic performance. When the 
film was finished, he coldly cast her aside, 
breaking her heart. He ended up a has- 
been, either chauffering for a new star who 
never heard of him, or swimming out into 
the Pacific until he drowned. 

Now I keep telling myself that all this is 
absurd. The movie director is usually an 
ordinary guy with an ordinary name; a 
combination of artist and businessman. He 
is talented but not scandalous; he may 
break hearts but he does not swim out into 
the Pacific; certainly he does not behave 
like an 18th Century rake. Or so I keep 
telling myself. And then along comes the 
last of the Regency bucks, a Corinthian, 
elegant, charming and seemingly cold- 
hearted: the extraordinary John Huston. 

Mr. Huston is one of the most colorful 
and successful of the Hollywood directors. 
His most recent films are The Roots of 
Heaven (which he admires) and The Bar- 
barian and the Geisha (which he loathes). 
The Roots of Heaven was unfairly scorned 
by many critics for those obscure reasons 
which critics seem to devise in the dark. 
Most of the public agreed with Huston and 
found the picture admirable; nature lovers 
found it inspirational. 

Huston admits that he loathes The Bar- 
barian and the Geisha because he quarreled 
with his producers and washed his hands of 
the entire affair before the film was com- 


pleted. He swears that this will not happen 
with the two pictures he’s making this year: 
The Unforgiven for Hecht-Hill-Lancaster, 
and Arthur Miller’s The Misfits, starring 
Marilyn Monroe. Other Huston credits of 
the past are: The Maltese Falcon, The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre, Moby Dick, 
Asphalt Jungle, Beat the Devil, Red Badge 
of Courage, Moulin Rouge and The African 
Queen. 

In these days of disaster, with movie 
companies retrenching and slashing staffs, 
with top stars turning to TV Westerns and 
TV commercials, when even lordly pro- 
ducers are reduced to writing plays, Huston 
is more in demand than ever. He can write 
his own ticket and even thumb his nose at 
the tycoons, which indeed he did in the case 
of A Farewell to Arms, What sort of natural 
selection has made him fittest to survive in 
this catastrophic environment? 


In a Packaging Age when all women look 
as though they have the same mother, and 
all men conform to the Ivy League denom- 
inator, John Huston is uncompromisingly 
an original. He is as tall and lean as a 
basketball player and co-ordinated like a 
cavalryman. He dresses like a horseman in 
narrow twills, hacking jackets and Tatter- 
sall waistcoats. His thin grooved face, 
brown as teakwood, looks Chinese; his 
iron-gray hair is cut in no discernible fash- 
ion--say, halfway between Buster Brown 
and Boris Pasternak. He is an attentive lis- 
tener and a courteous disputant. 

His father, the beloved star Walter Hus- 
ton, was a vaudeville actor when John was 
born in 1906, and the boy grew up touring 
the circuits with his father. Bred in the 
same sort of environment that produced 
such rake-hell Corinthians as Wilson Miz- 
ner, wit and con man, and John Barrymore, 
young Huston lived the lunatic Bohemian 
life. 

He trained as a prize fighter, switched to 
horses, studied singing, got a commission 














Behind the prankish grin, a versatile, hypnotic, 


in the Mexican cavalry, turned writer and 
sold a few stories to The American Mercur) 
and Aj/lantic Monthly; went to Paris to 
study art, got a job with Gaumont-British 
as a script writer, returned to America as an 
actor, and finally landed a job as a writer 
with Warner Bros., where he collaborated 
on Jezebel, Juarez, High Sierra and Ser- 
geant York. Then Huston got his big break. 

Warner Bros. had a story on their shelf 
which they’d tried twice—once starring 
Bebe Daniels and Ricardo Cortez, and 
again starring Bette Davis and Warren Wil- 
liam. Both pictures were abysmal flops, so 
Warner Bros. decided to use the story a 
third time. After their top stars, James Cag- 
ney, Edward G. Robinson and George 
Raft, turned it down in disgust, the head 
brain decided to do it as a low-budget pic- 
ture with second-string actors. He asked 
Huston to write the script. Huston wanted 
no part of this turkey, but agreed to write it 
if he could direct it. Warners wearily gave 
in and that was the big break. The picture 
was The Maltese Falcon, which revived the 
fading careers of Humphrey Bogart, Sidney 
Greenstreet and Mary Astor 

“In The Unforgiven, the picture I’m work- 
ing on now,” Huston said, “the gross salary 
of any of the stars—Audrey Hepburn, Tony 
Curtis, Burt Lancaster—is more than the 
entire cost of The Maltese Falcon. \t was 
made for less than $300,000.” 

The phenomenal success of The Malicse 


Falcon started Continued on Page 114 
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... the Old World 


and the New meet 


NASSAU 


and the Bahama Islands 


HE street names in Nassau have the pleasant 
T sound of the past. Names like Blue Hill Road, 
Gaol Alley, Infant View Road and Meadow Street. 
These quaint byroads climb flowered slopes, mean- 
der between pink walls. At the hilltops they meet 
long-silent fortresses whose spiked cannons still point 


to seas once the haunt of buccaneers. 


In Nassau hurry is still just a word which rhymes 
with worry. Both words are automatically deleted 
from your vocabulary upon arrival in the Bahamas. 
The pace is easy, the gentle charm of its people in- 
fectious. There are no traffic lights, no neon signs, 


no ulcers. 


You'll find the Old World courtliness of Nassau 
clearly evident in her famous hotels and clubs. The 
best of the old and the finest of the new have been 
blended skillfully to produce a gracious design for 
living which many people believe is the best resort 


life of our time. 


Out from Nassau—yet neyer more than an hour 
away by inter-island aircraft—still another resort 
empire has unfolded in the hundreds of beach-ringed 
Out Islands. Once known only to roving yachtsmen 
and game fishermen, these islands and cays today are 
the sites of scores of fine new holiday retreats—with 
golf courses, yacht marinas, beach clubs and superior 
accommodations—in settings as fresh and unspoiled as 


the day these islands rose from the sea. 


Knowledgeable visitors to the Bahamas today com- 
bine calls at both Nassau and their favourite Out 


Islands for a perfect holiday. 


Please see your travel agent for arrangements. 
He’s your expert on travel, by air or by sea, as well as 
accommodations. Or write Dept. A-14, Nassau, Ba- 
hamas, Development Board, 608 First National Bank 


Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay Street, Nassau 


CABLE: Devboard 


OFFICES: Miami + New York « Chicago * Dallas + Toronto + London, Eng. 


easily reached... 


BY SEA: From New York every Friday on the 24,400-ton, fully ait 


conditioned 8.8. NASSAU. Seven and nine day cruises from $170 
Incres Line, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 


From Miami every Monday and Friday on the S. S. FLORIDA 
Round trip, $39 up; three-day, all-expense cruises from $54 
P. & O. Steamship Co., Miami 8. 


Sleek sports car and fringe-topped 
surrey on Market Street, a 

typical byway in old Nassau. 
Photograph by Carroll Seghers Il. 


BY AIR: Daily nonstop service from New York (4 hours). Less 
than an hour from Florida, with direct flights from Miami, 
Fort Lauderdale, Tampa-St. Petersburg, West Palm Beach 
Twice weekly from Toronto, Canada. 
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Continued from Page 111 

the ascent of the Huston rocket. Since 
that film Huston has, in rapid succes- 
sion, directed a dozen more, served as 
a major with an Army film unit making 
war documentaries, married a fourth 
wife, Ricki Soma, a former ballet dancer 
(actress Evelyn Keyes was his third), 
bought a castle in County Galway for 
the riding and racing, and moved his 


family to Ireland. He joins them be- 
tween pictures. 


Gangling in a chair between a bottle 
of whisky and a box of black cigars, 
Huston said in a nicely managed voice: 
“The physiology of picturemaking is 
a fascinating study. I'll give you an 
example. Look at the left corner of the 
room.” 


I looked. 

“Now look at the right corner.” 

I looked. 

“Did you notice what you did? You 
blinked your eyes when you looked 
from left to right. That’s a picture cut. 
Now here’s something else. What do 
you do when you've got something 
emphatic to say?” Huston heaved to 
his feet and advanced on me, waggling 
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his cigar. “You move closer to the 
person you're talking to. That’s a 
truck shot and close-up. But if there 
are three or four of us in a room, 
all talking, we automatically spread 
out. That’s a full shot. This is the 
technical art of picturemaking. It 
must correspond to what we uncon- 
sciously know to be the physiologi- 
cal truth.” He laughed hesitantly, 
almost self-consciously. 

“Is that how you first think as a 
director?” 

“No. First I think in terms of 
story, just my own interest in a story 
atmosphere. Not coconut palms, but 
the mood in which the author has 
set the story.” 

“For example?” 

“Almost any of the pictures I’ve 
done. I quit A Farewell to Arms be- 
cause Selznick and I couldn’t agree 
on the mood I wanted.” 

“What did you want that Mr. 
Selznick didn’t want?” 

“Well, in the book do you remem- 
ber the billiard game in the hotel 
with the old nobleman—just before 
the lovers escape across the lake to 
Switzerland? Thatsort of mood. And 
the atmosphere in the officers’ mess.” 

“Do you ever disagree with au- 
thors about the mood?” 

“I’ve rarely worked with contem- 
porary authors. Never with Tennes- 
see Williams, for instance. I’m about 
to work on a script by Arthur Miller 
from a short story he wrote. He 
told me about it while Marilyn was 
in the hospital having her miscar- 
riage and we were in the waiting 





llow Do the 
Germans Feel 
About Hitler? 


And what are they saying to- 
day about their part in World 
War Il? 

If you want to know and un- 
derstand the Germans and 
the country in which they live, 
be sure to read V. S. Pritchett's 
brilliant portrait of the land 
and its people. It appears in 
this issue of HOLIDAY. 

And be sure to keep up with 
all the excitement HOLIDAY 
has in store for you. If you 
don't subscribe to HOLIDAY 
now, send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Box 1706 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


A full year costs only $5 and 
we'll be glad to bill you 
later. 




















room together. Every day we'd meet 
in the waiting room and he’d de- 
velop the idea instead of reading a 
magazine. A couple of months later 
he sent me the script.” 

“Anything about it you disagreed 
with?” 

“No. It was a hell of a script and 
I’m going to do it with Marilyn. 
Now, when the director has a script, 
he’s got to find people who’ll reflect 
its qualities, and then look for a way 
of doing it that’s unlike any other 
picture that’s been made. You have 
to find the thing that makes this 
story like no other story, and tell it 
in its own way.” 

“Are there any particular prob- 
lems in casting?” 

Huston winced and gave his little 
laugh. ““When you cast, there’s the 
ever-present danger—one steels one- 
self because the threat is always 
there—to use someone whose name 
is thought to be box-office. I think 
big box-office names have ruined as 
many pictures as they’ve made suc- 
cessful. The temptation to use box- 
office names can lead to disaster.” 

“After you’ve cast a picture do 
you ever have trouble directing your 
actors to get the quality you want?” 

“T never direct my actors,”’ Hus- 
ton said. “The work is all done in 
the casting.” 


He insisted this was no exaggera- 
tion, but I was suspicious. I checked 
with Miss Juliette Greco, star of 
The Roots of Heaven. Miss Greco, 
exotic in bronze slacks and black 
sweater, her beautiful mouth pale, 
her sloe eyes Egyptian, was volatile 
about her experiences with Huston. 

“We live in little huts on location 
in Africa. I was the only woman. I 
had the filling at night I was in a 
military house. All dose men snor- 
ing. 

“You learn very much when you 
wek up, and you learn so much 
when you see others wekking up. 
Some men are wekking up very 
nicely. Like Trevor [Trevor How- 
ard]. Always happee and alive. Mr. 
Huston—all depends. Not always in 
a good mood in the morning. You 
have the same thing in the middle of 
the day. As though he just wek up. 
In a dream. Always he is in a dream. 
He had a very friendly way to us. He 
say: ‘And now, kids, show me.’ And 
he sit like this...” 

Miss Greco slumped back in her 
chair with her knees up. She wrapped 
her right arm across the top of her 
head, with fingers over mouth; her 
left hand took hold of her right toe. 
“He sit like this and say: ‘Now, kids, 
show me.’ Other times he sit like 
Gein. 
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EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Luxurious 23,000-ton 
“OLYMPIA,” fastest in 
regular service to Greece, 
from New York and 
Boston to Southern ports 
and Israel. Many 2-berth 
cabins with private shower 
and toilet. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
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COLE makes cruise news in 
Chromspun on the GRACE LINE! 


Get along swimmingly ... in a trim suit that keeps 
its Chromspun colors bright... guards them from 
sun, salt water and chlorinated pools. It’s faster- 
drying, too! 

Chromspun is the trademark for Eastman color-locked ace- 


tate fiber. Only the fiber is made by Eastman... not the 
fabric or the swimsuit shown. 
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To bring you extra lightness, extra mellowness, Grant's 
ages every single drop 8 full years. During those 8 
years the contents of every barrel is reduced as much 
as 18% by natural evaporation. 

Only the best is left—that’s Grant's, more expensive 
because of Grant's policy of ageing their whisky for 
8 years. This increases the actual cost of the finished 
product over 40% at their Highland distilleries, 


Nichols & Go., Inc. NEW YORK- NEW YORK 


Miss Greco spread her knees and 
leaned forward between them with 
her hands drooping on the floor, like 
a gibbon. “He never tell us when we 
are good or bad. That drove me mad 
the first day. I was crying. I said: 
‘He does not like me. I take the 
plane back to Paris.’ But sometime 
he look at you like a snake and say: 
‘Fine, fine’ through his teeth. ‘Fine, 
honey,’ is the most he can say. ‘Fine, 
honey.’” 

“Didn’t he ever direct you? Tell 
you what to do?” 

“T tell you how he work. You re- 
member the scene where I take Paul 
[Paul Lukas] to my bedroom? Well, 
it was a new Set. We never see it be- 
fore. We come on the set, Paul and 
I, and we are looking around, trying 
to find a way to do the scene, and 
Paul was grumbling. He has a very 
bad temper. And Mr. Huston, he sit 
like this... .” 

Miss Greco went into posture 
Number One. 

“And he say through his teeth: 
‘And now, kids, what do you fill? 
Tell me. Show me. Show me what 
you are filling. Do what you want to 
do.’ And we did. And he never say 
a word. He never tell good or bad. 
He say: ‘All right. All right. Put 
camera here. Put camera there. 
Lights like so.” And we did what we 





wanted and he followed us with 
cameras.” 

This is Huston as the actors know 
him, controlled and reticent, look- 
ing like a snake and talking through 
his teeth; but there’s another Hus- 
ton—the drinking, riding, Corin- 
thian Huston, loving the small hours 
in Jimmy Glennon’s Third Avenue 
saloon, where he will sit and drink, 
sometimes moderately, sometimes 
for broke, and gab with strangers, 
get bets down on races, argue with 
jockeys, and tell stories about his 
stag hunts with the Ward Union 
near Dublin. 

It was this Huston that made 
Katharine Hepburn regard him as a 
ruffian when she first started work 
on The African Queen. 

“But Katie’s a little bit high-tone 
anyway,” Huston grinned. “I no- 
ticed she was acting suspicious so I 
sat down with her one night and had 
a little talk. Now we’re the best 
friends.” 

“Yeah,” an old friend of Huston’s 
grunted. “He gave her the Huston 
Treatment.” 

The Huston Treatment, hypnotic, 
coolly applied with 18th Century ele- 
gance, ranges from discourses on 
Japanese metaphysics to practical 
jokes. When Huston was on loca- 
tion in Africa, money-man Sam 
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Spiegel became impatient with some 
unavoidable delays and flew from 
Hollywood to Africa to straighten 
things out. Mr. Spiegel has the repu- 
tation of being a scourge, and the 
entire company quailed. “I'll take 
care of this,” Huston promised. 

When Mr. Spiegel arrived at the 
airport, he was met by one hundred 
African natives hired by Huston. 
They banged their drums and 
chanted: ““Wel-kum Sam! Wel-kum 
Sam! Wel-kum Sam!” The serenad- 
ers followed the bewildered Mr. 
Spiegel wherever he went, deafening 
him with their chant. 

“Tt’s no use, Sam,” Huston said. 
“You’re too popular here. We'll 
never be able to talk business and 
you'll never get anything done. You 
might as well go home.” 

Money-man Spiegel departed 
without scourging anybody, and the 
picture got under way again. 


Again flanked by a bottle and 
cigars, but this time sitting in the 
gibbon pose, sketching quick cari- 
catures of me on paper napkins on 
a coffee table, Mr. Huston said: 
“The pressure in movies comes from 
the men who put up the money. 
They were the dictators of taste be- 
fore the war. They are no longer.” 

“Why? What’s happened?” 


“They were engaged in turning out 
a mass product. They aren’t now.” 

“What about the question of pub- 
lic taste? We hear so many stories 
about studios’ trying to make good 
pictures but being forced to make 
bad ones because that’s the only 
kind the public will buy. Is that 
true?” 

Huston arose like a derrick and 
strolled for a moment. “T’ll have to 
answer that with a story with which 
I console myself rather often. There 
was an old man sitting in a doorway 
with his old hound-dog.”” Huston 
sat in a doorway with his old hound- 
dog. “And another old man came 
tottering up the street carrying a 
paper bag full of candy.” Huston 
tottered up the street with a paper 
bag full of candy. “He stopped, 
looked at the dog, and said: ‘That’s 
a mighty nice dog you got there. You 
think he might like some candy?’ 
And the man in the door said: “Well, 
he eats garbage, so he ought to be 
crazy about candy.’ 

“Unfortunately, the taste for gar- 
bage can be developed like a taste 
for olives. Does the public really 
want it? They do now. The point is, 
there are many directors and pro- 
ducers who like it too. Not to men- 
tion any names. Cecil B. DeMille 
didn’t lower his standards for the 





Choose one of these 3- to 8-day cruises 
on the ST, LAWRENCE and SAGUENAY 
RIVERS, with frequent departures from 
Montreal starting early June 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES . 3 nights, 
2 days, incl. meals and $ 

‘ up 
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SS RICHELIEU CRUISES . 
Steamer your hotel 
throughout. 
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public, and who's to say he was wrong? and his palette are enormously expen- 
Because a large segment of the public sive.’ Huston grinned. “Permanent 


agrees with him.” Green : $300,000. Flake White: $275,000. 
“Can a director fight this?” Ivory Black: $150,000. 
“Those who try, and try to put quality “When these costs are tied up in a 


on the screen, have a special obligation. movie, it must be with some judgment 
The canvas of the motion-picturemaker or high hopes that it will be accepted. 


And if it isn’t, not only will you not be 
permitted to make candy the next time, 
but other directors too. They'll all say: 
‘Look at The Red Badge of Courage.’” 
“Was that a disaster?” 
“It was a bomb. And that makes it 
harder for directors like Billy Wilder and 








the ruins of histori¢ Rose Hall are haunted you'll never forget your thrilling trip down 


by the ghost of a murderess (not shown) 


the romantic Rio Grande on a bamboo raft 
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come to Jamaica—it’s no place like home 


says Lia Tropwelh 


I avoid boredom at any cost by surrounding myself with unboring people 
and places. A way to do this, at astonishingly little cost, is to go to Jamaica. 
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it's not far from home 
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George Stevens to do anything 
they want to that comes under 
the heading of candy.” 


Huston’s father-in-law, the 
famous Tony Soma, proprietor 
of New York’s Tony’s Wife 
Restaurant, does not believe 
his son-in-law’s talk about the 
gamble of costs and the risks 
of expense. 

“He has no respect for 
money,”” Mr. Soma says. “He 
is not sensitive. With me, love 
and money are sacred. They 
should never be abused. But he 
has no respect for women. He 
uses them for a picture and 
then ignores them. And he has 
no respect for money.” 

“*He has supreme confidence 
in his ability,”” Mrs. Soma ob- 
jected. 

“No. He is reckless. He has 
no consideration for others.” 

“He has faith in himself, so 
he can afford to be reckless,” 
Mrs. Soma persisted. 

““He’s accustomed to going 
his own way,” Mr. Soma said 
angrily. ““All co-operation must 
come from the other person.” 

It was evident that Mr.Soma 
was annoyed with Huston for 
having kidnaped his daughter 
to Ireland, three thousand 
miles away from her adoring 
parents. 

He showed me some photo- 
graphs of Ricki (short for En- 
rica), and I mourned the loss 
too. She is beautiful. She stud- 
ied ballet with George Balan- 
chine who said of her: “Ricki 
will never become a ballerina. 
She is too intelligent.” 

“You say Huston has no 
respect for women, Mr. Soma. 
Is that why he married four 
times?” 

“No,” said Mr. Soma. “Be- 
cause the first three did not 
give him children. But Ricki 
has two. Tony—eight. Ange- 
lina—seven,”” he counted 
proudly. Then he relented to- 
ward the kidnaper. “John is 
an egoist, but not an egotist. 
He is very objective. He has 
taste and immense patience 
with people. He never loses his 
temper. But he is a dual per- 
sonality.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“I will show you.”’ Mr. 
Soma produced a framed linen 
napkin. ““He was sitting here 
at this table and I was bawl- 
ing him out; and he was an- 
swering very sweetly, but all 
the while he was drawing this 
picture of me. An evil one. 
Look.’ Mr. Soma showed me 














a pencil drawing on the framed 
napkin. It made his chubby face 
look somewhat cruel and Mephis- 
tophelean. 

“You see? He is two people. He’s 
a mystery to himself. He doesn’t 
want to be analyzed. He has no self- 
criticism. He likes sincerity and is 
sincere himself. If he lies, he’s un- 
aware of it. But it’s only the ‘sin- 
cerity of the moment because he 
has so many things on his mind.” 

Mr. Soma, who is a vegetarian 
and studies yoga, suddenly pulled 
his foot up into his crotch and 
stroked his toe. “If he could do this, 
he would be a better man.” 


But there is a cool, pervading sin- 
cerity in Huston that is perhaps 
best demonstrated by his reverence 
for the late Robert Flaherty, first 
and greatest maker of documentary 
films. 

“He was a great man,” Huston 
said. ““He was a man who really be- 
lieved that mankind at his source 
was good, and that he was only cor- 
rupted by civilization. And that the 
hope of man was to look at his orig- 
inal image.” 

“Do you agree?” 

“I’m inclined to agree with him. 
I think the best art was the original 
art.” 


“How can that apply to anything 
that is as complex as the making 
of a movie?” 

Huston emitted his little laugh. 
“Let’s see if we can reconcile this. 
When Cézanne came along there 
was a history of painting concerned 
with flesh tones, lacy trees, sugary 
clouds, a sentimentality that misted 
painting and was pretty artificial 
and corrupt. Then this great revo- 
lutionist appeared, rediscovered the 
angle, and started using color not 
to make effects but to describe form. 
This I call going back to original 
principles. It’s the power of percep- 
tion piercing through the artifices of 
life.” 

Huston pointed to the lamps 
around us. 

“For instance, there are four 
lights in this room. There’s a 
cacophony of light. If we turned 
them all out except one, there'd 
be an order in the shadows. Bob 
Flaherty went back to one light, 
and order in shadows.” 

“And this is what you try to do?” 

“Yes. It’s a search for purity.” 

And this, I think, is why Huston 
is fittest to survive in the Schmaltz- 
land of Hollywood. This elegant and 
charming Corinthian isn’t really 
cold-hearted; he’s simply unsenti- 
mental. THE END 
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Madcap ‘Tour of New Jersey 


by David Dodge 


This is the way to explore 
rare and illuminating facets of the 
Garden State and discover 


tall-tale tellers that top Texans 


@ “What do we know about New 
Jersey?’ my wife said. 

I said, “No state income tax, no 
state sales tax. I explained it to you 
five years ago, when we moved here.” 

“That’s not what I mean. What 
have we seen of New Jersey in five 
years?” She was poring over a road 
map. 

I said, “Well, we've been to 
Trenton and Camden and Newark 
and Hackensack and Bay Head and 
once, inadvertently, to Hoboken. 
And we move around quite a bit 
right here in Princeton and vicinity. 
I don’t get you.” 

“We haven’t seen the Delaware 
Water Gap or Barnegat Bay. Or 
Bivalve.” 

“Bivalve? You're kidding.” 

“I am not kidding. We ought to 
explore now and then, instead of 
following the same old pattern. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“No.” 

So what with one thing and an- 
other we started off one summer 
weekend on a Paul Pry tour of the 
New Jersey hinterland, a madcap 
escapade if there ever was one. 

The nature of the junket my wife 
had in mind was such that popular 


Down along the 

Maurice River from Millville 
to Port Norris we got 

wind of Sydney, 

paragon of pet oysters. b 
DRAWING BY JACOB LANDAU ZI 
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resorts of the Atlantic Shore, race 
tracks, Revolutionary museums, bat- 
tlefields, houses in which George 
Washington had slept and similar 
points of tourist interest were ex- 
cluded. So also were high-speed 
highways of any kind. Ours were to 
be the odd corners, back roads and 
byways leading nowhere in partic- 
ular, the small adventures that befall 
when you travel without schedule or 
timetable. I drove, she navigated. 

On America’s eastern seaboard 
the old verb “to shunpike” is com- 
ing back into popular usage as more 
and more toll roads rear their turn- 
stiles across the horizon. A shun- 
piker is a traveler who shuns turn- 
pikes, either to save tolls or because 
his wife has told him to. Leaving 
Princeton’s Gothic halls and the 
broad belts of New Jersey’s good 
highway system behind us, we shun- 
piked bumpily southeastward for 
something less than an hour over 
back roads that resembled acts of 
God more than planned thorough- 
fares, and found ourselves in the 
heart of the Pine Barrens. 

These woodsy badlands, a million 
acres or so of sandy scrub forest 
hanging like a loincloth from New 
Jersey’s waist between Camden’s hip 
and the Atlantic thigh, were once a 
backwoods industrial empire of bog- 
iron mines, pine-fed foundries and 
water-powered mills capable of arm- 
ing and munitioning an entire Con- 
tinental Army, as they did during 
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the American Revolution. Since 
then the Barrens have slipped, mainly 
because the iron business moved to 
Pennsylvania. Today their woods 
and marshes shelter deer, otter, 
muskrat and beaver, moonshine 
stills responsible for the famous do- 
it-yourself distillate known as “‘Jer- 
sey lightning,” and that fast-van- 
ishing descendant of early back- 
woods settlers, the timber beast, or 
“Piney.” 

Piney communities bear names 
that would do credit to Al Capp: 
Bedbug Hill, Double Trouble, Fool- 
town, Hog Wallow, Jenkin’s Neck, 
Mount Misery, Ong’s Hat, Worth- 
less City and others of the same 
savor. Most are on the road maps, 
but what maps do not explain is that 
many are ghost towns, or nearly so. 
Piney roads are classed as “poor” 
when shown on the map at all. 
Others are not mapped. You stum- 
ble upon them, turn into the twin 
ruts, and thereafter wonder what the 
harvest will bring. These are one- 
way ventures, sandy tracks without 
space to turn around or even turn 
out if you meet another car, unless 
you hack down a piece of forest first. 
But you seldom meet other cars in 
the Barrens. You don’t meet any- 
thing at all after you have really 
penetrated them, but follow your 
nose through miles and miles of pine 
scrub where rare hand-lettered signs 
nailed to trees point the way to, say, 

Continued on Page 122 
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Continued from Page 120 

Quaker Bridge, a town which turns out 
not to be a town at all but a bridge, be- 
yond which the wilderness is even wilder. 
So when we hit a patch of morass that 
could have used a bridge but didn’t have 
one, bogging helplessly to the hubcaps 


for what looked like the rest of the sum- 
mer, | made sure that the car windows 
could be cranked up in an emergency. 
Being eaten by bears is no more fun 
thirty-five miles from the heart of down- 
town Philadelphia than it would be 
in the Yukon. 


We were lucky. A Piney showed up 
minutes later, a grizzled old goat of 
about seventy. We heard him before we 
saw him, banging away at something 
with a rifle. After a while he came am- 
bling up the road, the gun ready for busi- 
ness. Whatever he was looking for it 
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wasn’t a bogged-down Zephyr. 
He was startled when he saw 
us, and the rifle kind of hung 
on the draw, symbolically 
speaking, until I had explained. 
But he readily accepted the 
fact that my wife’s whim had 
brought us here. His old 
woman was the same way. 
Why, that very morning she 
had got her face fixed for a 
taste of venison, and nothing 
would do but that he go out 
and get her some, season or no 
season. ‘Course, he hadn’t had 
any luck yet. 

I agreed that women were 
funny that way, and said it 
was too bad he had missed the 
shot we had heard him fire, 
because we weren’t game ward- 
ens and didn’t know any. 

He said, “‘Me miss a shot? 
Son, when I told you that I 
hadn’t had any luck, what I 
meant was I hadn’t seen but 
only one buck. He’s laying out 
there now while my partner 
hoofs it up the road to borrow 
a pickup truck. We’ll pull you 
out of the mud when he comes 
back.” He reached for a plug 
of tobacco. “When I was 
younger, could of lugged it out 
myself. Didn’t need no truck.” 

My wife said, unwisely, 
“Oh, so?” 

Pineys don’t often stumble 
on outland visitors pinned 
down the way we were. This 
one had us all to himself for 
over an hour, and he didn’t 
waste any of the time stalking 
other game. Seems that he 
could pot all the deer he wanted 
any time by jack-lighting, a fa- 
vorite after-dark sport there in 
the Barrens. Yes, sir, it was 
sure wonderful some of the 
things you could do with lights. 
Take down around Great Bay, 
like, where he and his boyhood 
playfellows had made a good 
thing out of luring coastal sail- 
ing ships on the rocks with 
false beacons, until the coastal 
shipping trade fell off. Then, he 
said, they’d gathered in a 
pretty good bag of lighter-than- 
air craft headed for the land- 
ing field in the pines, bringing 
the balloons down with rifle 
bullets when they came within 
range. Only one ever got away 
was the Hindenburg, and that 
one didn’t get far. No, sir. 
Lately, they hadn’t taken much 
loot in the Barrens. Once in a 
while a motorist was brought 
down on the wing—but never 
during daylight, lady. Never 
during the day. Long as you 

Continued on Page 124 
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Continued from Page 122 
get out of the Barrens by nightfall, 
nothing to worry about. 

My wife said, ““What occupies you 
during the day?” 

“Well, moonshinin’, mostly. Make 
the best applejack in the state my- 
self, two hundred proof and smooth 
That old still of mine’s 
been goin’ night and day for seven- 
teen years without a break, even last 


as cream 


winter when the river froze so hard 
we had to cut through thirty-two 
foot of ice to get water.” 

“Thirty-two feet of ice?” 

“More or less, lady. More or less. 
I wouldn’t want to say it wasn’t 
thirty-two foot six inches or thirty- 
one nine. I'd be lying if I swore it 
was exactly thirty-two.” 

His partner came along with the 
pickup about then, and they pulled 
us out. We fled the Barrens before 
nightfall, shaken but safe, without 
having seen the famous Jersey Devil 
that inhabits them. This creature, 
which has scales, wings and a tail 
and breathes green fire, follows hard 
on the heels of a bout with two- 
hundred-proof applejack. 

Another of the quaint off-beat 
curiosities my wife chose for us to 
explore was the inside of a glass fac- 
tory. Several of these function in and 
around the cities of Vineland, Bridge- 
ton and Millville, in the southern 
end of the state below the Barrens. 
We landed in Millville on a Friday 
night, found a motel with room for 
a couple of weary travelers—we had, 
after all, come a good seventy-five 
miles since midday—and because 
glassmaking is a seven-day-a-week 
operation once the furnaces are go- 
ing, gave Saturday morning to re- 
search in that field. Conducted tours 
of the factories, my wife had read 
somewhere, “could be arranged.” 

Whoever put the information in 
print was certainly clever about the 


wording of it. | walked up to the 


front door of the first glass factory 


we came to and explained that we 
would like to see what was going on 
in the production department. The 
girl at the desk gave me a puzzled 
look and called a Mr. Beasley, who 
was very polite and even more curi- 
ous. Why did we want to see what 
was going on in the production de- 
partment? 

1 explained that my wife, who 
was waiting in the in a 
Mr. still 
didn’t get it. | said, well, my wife 
was just like that, she likes doing 
things that are Different, but we 
didn’t want to bother anybody. Mr. 
Beasley said no, no, it was no bother 
except that they just didn’t have the 
organization set up to show visitors 
the works 


Car, Was 


madcap mood, Beasley 


He was sure, however, 


better by us. He telephoned the com- 
petitor, and finally worked us off on 
somebody who must have owed him 
money. 

After looking forward to the kind of 
thing you are invited to see in Venice, 
say, where bellows-cheeked master 
craftsmen puff and mold and pattycake 
and reheat and puff again through long 
pipes, pouring soul and lung power 


Smooth escape from city heat 


shadow light jacket and trim 


into the creation of delicate crystalline 
masterpieces, it was something less than 
a big bang to watch a factory full of 
automatic machines stamp millions of 
blobs of molten glass into thousands of 
gross of shaving mugs. But then a 
Venetian glassblower wouldn’t give 
away a piece of his work ir a lifetime, 
whereas the obliging gentleman who 
showed us through his factory presented 


us each with brand-new shaving mugs 
as souvenirs. 

The biggest liars outside of Texas are 
not, as some would think, the Pineys 
of South Central New Jersey. Even big- 
ger liars are the oyster dredgers of New 
Jersey’s Delaware shore. During the 
months with an R these men are hard 
at work dredging oysters, and in early 
summer they mulch their oyster beds. 
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During both seasons they are at the 
same time thinking up new and taller 
stories so that when the late-summer 
slack season arrives they can sit around 
with their webs out for gullible stran- 
gers. Since the Delaware shore is not 
reached by highways—only by a few 
meandering shunpikes that come to an 
end in salt marsh and reed patch—not 
many suckers get that far. So it was 


that drifting down the Maurice River 
from Millville to Port Norris and the 
long windrows of sun-bleached shell 
that are monument to untold millions 
of murdered Delaware shellfish, we 
were able to pick and choose among 
the local Munchausens until we found 
the one who had owned, and loved, the 
fabulous Sydney, paragon of pet oys- 
ters, Sir or Madam as the case might 


be, depending on the season and how 
he/she happened to feel about it. 

This is the calculated trickery of a 
Delaware oysterman’s technique. He 
starts off with such a crude implausi- 
bility that the gull challenges it immedi- 
ately. Whoever heard of a tale in which 
the hero is or can be the heroine as 
well, changing from one to the other as 
required by the plot? Ha! Only after 
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te challenge is made are you al- 
lowed to learn that some oysters 
really do have that facility. 

Having shot off your defenses, 
you are helpless. You are dredged, 
with Sydney, up from the briny 
depths where he/she was born to the 
little cabin of the lonely dredger- 
man-storyteller who adopted him/ 
her as a pet, and there required to 
accept as fact Sydney's ability to 
make pearls to order, given a frag- 
ment of shell to start on. Cultured 
pearls are, after all, a reality, even if 
Sydney’s production rate seems a 
bit high. 

From this point it is only a minor 
stretch to the process by which Syd- 
ney’s master weans him/her from 
salt water to fresh water by sub- 
stituting fresh for salt a drop at a 
time, another small stretch to a see- 
ond weaning from water to air by 
blotting up the water a drop at a 
time. The schizophrenic bivalve is 
now living happily with its other 
self in a birdcage, laying pearls as a 
canary lays eggs, and you have swal- 
lowed the yarn without a second 
murmur of protest. At least I had, 
although my wife fancies herself as a 
match even for a professional, 

She said, “We know the rest. I re- 
member when it was in the newspa- 
pers. The poor thing stumbled into 
its drinking water and drowned.” 

The oysterman batted not an eye. 
“The report did get around,” he 
said. “As a matter of fact, artificial 
respiration saved it—a close shave 
But in the end it was air, not water, 
in the lungs that killed him, or her 
I never did figure out which one it 
was that died.” 

My wife conceded defeat. 

“The girl side,” the oysterman 
went on, “started out to build me a 
pearl for Christmas, That fond of 
me, she was. Had it almost done 
when the boy side took over and 
made up his mind—I guess you'd 
say their mind—that he could im 
prove on the job. Layered the girl’s 
work away under its own, so that 
when she came back she had to re 
layer over him. Then he relayered 
over her again, and so on. Kept up 
like that for weeks, neither one will 
ing to call it quits, the pearl growing 
all the time. It got to be as big as a 
golf ball finally. Regular doorstop 
Poor old Sydney couldn't close his, 
or maybe it was her, shell, when cold 
weather set in. Caught pneumonia 
and passed away on Christmas Eve 
There’s the very shell, over there on 
the window sill.” 

“What about the pearl?” : 

“The pearl? Well, that’s another 
story in itself. Now if you can spare 
the time to listen 

We thanked him for his kindness 
and struck for the open road. I hav 
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been meaning to go back for a rematch 
ever since learning that ostrea virginiana, 
native to that neck of the ocean, is not 
hermaphroditic, as are the European 
oysters of the storyteller’s authority. 
The thought of having to listen to a yarn 
about a pearl which by now will have 


grown to the size of a basketball is all 
that deters me. 

From Port Norris you have to back- 
track quite a piece to reach what might 
be called solid ground and a bridge to 
carry you across the river. Roads in this 
part of the country are as devious as 


everything else. But after you get across 
the Maurice you are within a few miles of 
the great Garden State Parkway, which 
parallels New Jersey’s Atlantic shore 
from its southernmost extremity at 
Cape May to the New York border. The 
Parkway is a beautiful job of engineer- 
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ing, puts metropolitan New 
York within easy reach of the 
resorts of New Jersey’s fashion- 
able Atlantic Shore, and is less 
fun to drive than a poor bar- 
gain. We kept to the leisurely 
pace of the back roads, an- 
gling northeastward for At- 
lantic City. 

Atlantic City was my contri- 
bution to the itinerary. It 
seemed like just the kind of 
unspoiled, little-known, out-of- 
the-way corner to include in 
an off-beat exploration. Con- 
testants in the annual Miss 
America contest were pouring 
there from all over the hemi- 
sphere, and it was my feeling 
that any study of the beauties 
of the New Jersey countryside 
which ignored an opportunity 
to compare them for better or 
for worse with the beauties of 
other countrysides, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and Canada in- 
included, waschauvinistic. This 
viewpoint I advanced while we 
were in transit. 

My wife said she was defi- 
nitely against wasting a lovely 
Saturday afternoon looking at 
a lot of busty bims in bathing 
suits. I pointed out that the 
bims were not judged by their 
bosoms alone but also on in- 
tellectual and cultural attain- 
ments. Furthermore, we could 
have broiled lobster and beer 
for iunch in Atlantic City. She 
said an outdoor picnic would 
be more enjoyable. We—that 
is to say she, because I was 
driving—flipped a coin for it. 
The picnic won. 

We turned northward short 
of the seashore, heading again 
into the scrubby reaches of the 
Pine Barrens. The wildest re- 
treat of the Jersey Devil’s 
habitat lies a scant fifteen or 
twenty miles behind Atlantic 
City’s neon-lit amusement 
piers, but we did not plunge 
into the heart of the wilder- 
ness as we had done coming 
south. Instead, we skirted 
around it on shunpikes which, 
if poorly paved, were at least 
marked on the map and could 
be expected to lead to real 
towns where the makings of a 
basket lunch could be bought. 
A crossroads general store 
finally showed up, selling gas, 
groceries, shoes, ax handles, 
bear traps, copper stills and 
other necessities of life in the 
backwoods. 

I had hoped that a couple of 
bolts of Jersey lightning might 
be included in the storekeeper’s 
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stock. We hadn’t sampled it yet; we 
had chosen to live dangerously, and 
a picnic without something to wash 
down the liverwurst is no picnic at 
all. While I was considering the 
proper approach, at the same time 
looking over legitimate liquors in a 
dark corner of the cluttered store, I 
stumbled, literally, over a case of 
vintage wine. 

How it got out there in the Jersey 
scrub only the storekeeper could 
tell, maybe not even he. Moselbliim- 
chen °47 is almost if not entirely ex- 
tinct even in its native home, as I 
had found out during a stalk of West 
Germany the summer before. The 
storekeeper hadn’t moved a bottle 
of it in all the years since some 
smart-aleck salesman stuck the hill- 
billies with a package, and when I 
asked, casually, about the cost of the 
box of stale old grape juice back 
there in the corner I couid see his 
ferrety Piney mind pounce on the 
chance to unload just as my city- 
slicker mind had pounced on the 
chance to con him out of an unrec- 
ognized treasure. But he had a 
streak of the truth in him. 

“Take a lot of drinking to get 
anywheres on that stuff, brother,” he 
said. “She’s only eleven per cent al- 
cohol.” 


I began to see why, in applejack 
country, the case had survived un- 
opened. I said my wife had a taste 
for soft drinks and, besides, we 
were only going to use it to wash 
down a picnic lunch we planned to 
assemble from his other stores. He 
threw the whole case in with the 
other groceries for ten dollars and 
we parted good friends, each con- 
vinced that he had done the other in 
the eye. 

The wine was pure liquid gold, 
good enough by itself to justify the 
whole pilgrimage. It went equally 
well with sardines, cheese and ham, 
even though it wasn’t as cold as it 
should have been. We drank a lei- 
surely bottle of it by the roadside in 
the middle of the Barrens, then de- 
cided it was far too good to consume 
without chilling it properly first. In 
search of jce, we followed the shun- 
pikes northward until civilization 
came into view and a motel showed 
up that looked promising. 

Appearances were against us. 
First of all I carried what appeared 
to be a full case of bottled goods 
into the cabin and asked for plenty 
of ice. Then when I wrote name, ad- 
dress and license number on the 
registration card the motel keeper 
could see that we were only a half- 
hour’s direct drive from our own 
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legitimate beds. The motel keeper 
got the idea that he was hosting a 
Clandestine weekend, and whether 
he wanted to make a tip out of it or 
simply wanted to show that all the 
world loves lovers, he wouldn’t get 
out of our hair. 

We got ice, ice, and more ice after 
that. He made four different calls to 
check the air conditioning and the 
TV. I told him that we wouldn’t be 
looking at TV. 

“Naturally not,” he smirked. “But 
the air conditioning ——” 

“It’s working fine, thanks.” 

“Is the bed comfortable?” 

“We haven’t tried it yet,” my wife 
said, not yet hep to what was going 
on. ““We’re icing some wine first.” 

He drew in a sharp breath and 
went away. Five minutes later he 
was back with extra clothes hang- 
ers, although it was clear enough 
that he expected clothing to be flung 
around the room like chaff once it 
started coming off. Iced wine, no 
less! 

As the Piney of the mudhole had 
said, women are funny. When my 
wife caught on to what it was all 
about, which was not until we had 
opened a second bottle of the Mo- 
selle and put a third in the cooler, 
she began throwing herself on my 
neck every time she heard the guy 


coming, then jumping guiltily away 
when he walked in. The only way I 
could get rid of the audience was by 
turning off the lights. But even when 
we were alone in the dark sipping 
wine and watching TV, my wife kept 
nibbling on my ear and whispering 
brokenly, “To run away like this is 
madness! Madness, I tell you!” 
Twenty years of marriage produces 
some strange compensations. 

Luckily it was Moselle, not Piney 
applejack. The aftereffects of a bout 
with Jersey lightning are known 
clinically as apple palsy, and have 
spoiled many a Sunday morning. 
Our rising was bright, early and un- 
disturbed by remorse or headache. 
We took off before the motel keeper 
came around to leer at us, and looped 
northward around the great ugly in- 
dustrial complex of Elizabeth, New- 
ark and Jersey City by way of the 
Garden State Parkway. Even if there 
were shunpikes in this part of the 
Garden State, and there are none, it 
is best to pass through at the highest 
possible speed, preferably nonstop. 
Northeastern New Jersey is not tan- 
talizing. 

An exception to the general state- 
ment can be made for the commu- 
nity of West Orange. Here rises the 
Edison Laboratory National Monu- 
ment, and although the National 
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Park Service, which administers it, 
does a better job of marking trails in 
Wyoming than in pointing the way 
to the Monument from the New Jer- 
sey Parkway, the goal is worth the 
trouble of finding it. 

The Great Train Robbery, a horse 
opera shot by Edison in the wilds of 
Hackensack, the first motion pic- 
ture ever to be filmed around what 
might be called a plot, is a Monu- 
ment property. Until you have seen 
it run off, which the Park Service 
does for you in a replica of the first 
motion-picture studio, another Edi- 
son invention, you do not realize 
how flabby the cinema has grown 
since its beginning. In twenty tight 
minutes The Great Train Robbery 
runs the full gamut from slapstick to 
Stark Drama and back again. There 
is a hambone child actress who could 
give lessons even to my hambone 
wife, a Noble Telegraph Operator 
sapped, bound and gagged, a Ten- 
derfoot dancing to the roar of forty- 
fives, a Bloody Corpse (stuffed) 
hurled from a hurtling train, a whole 
trainload of cornball extras cower- 
ing at pistol’s point, and at least one 
fleeing bandit who couldn’t have got 
on his horse in a thousand years if 
they hadn’t stopped the action and 
given him a leg up. On the wrong 
side of the horse at that. All this, 
plus selected short subjects of the 
same sterling quality and a museum 
full of early Edison talking machines 
in good voice, are to be enjoyed for 
fifty cents, children under twelve 
free when accompanied by parents. 

The so-called Joisey accent, which 
transmutes Perth Amboy into Poith 
Amber, is an import, strictly from 
Brooklyn. It used to be heard mainly 
around the Pompton Lakes area, in 
the north central part of New Jer- 
sey, where pugilistic greats from 
Dempsey to Sugar Ray Robinson 
sweated into shape for the big fights, 
and their entourages of handlers, 
hangers-on and sparring partners 
talked with nostalgia of Greenpernt. 
But the training camps moved away 
some time ago. The north country 
once more speaks with its native ac- 
cent, Haow naow, braown caow? 
and the small town of Hamburg on 
Pochuck mountain is again referred 
to as Haaamburg, not Hamboig. The 
town’s main bid for attention isa life- 
sized gingerbread castle surmounted 
by a file of pink elephants. How and 
why a gingerbread castle was erected 
to serve as a jungle-gym for pink ele- 
phants practically next door to a 
prize fighters’ training camp I never 
learned, but it sounded giddy enough 
to be included in the program. After 
The Great Train Robbery we pushed 
north and west for Hamburg. 

One trouble with north New Jer- 
sey is its lakes. There are eight hun- 
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dred in the state, most of them cud- 
died up against the New York bor- 
der. All that casual water lying 
around forces the back roads to 
writhe quite a bit, so shunpike prog- 
ress in the direction we were headed 
involved turns toward the north, 
west, east, south and sometimes - 
even southeast. The twists were too 
much for my navigator. Five hours 
after leaving West Orange we drove 
into High Point State Park, far in 
New Jersey’s upper-left-hand cor- 
ner, from the New York side. In the 
time elapsed we had also wandered 
briefly into Pennsylvania, bypassed 
the pink elephants completely, and 
covered forty-five miles from start- 
ing point as the crow flies. But the 
accident of arriving at High Point in 
time to pass the night at the park 
lodge led to an experience which will ° 
forever remain memorable. That 
was a New Jersey raccoon hunt. 

High Point State Park has a heavy 
population of raccoons. They are 
protected by law, as in all state 
parks, from being harmed, and as a 
result have grown insolent, fat, ten- 
der and careless. Roast prime coon 
being the delicacy that it is, the 
temptation to violate the rules is 
strong when one of the juicy rascals 
practically begs you to take him 
home to dinner. And when a seamy 
old poacher who carried our bags 
into the park lodge confessed, in an- 
swer to close questioning, that occa- 
sional coons had been known to end 
up as meat in the pot, regulations or 
no regulations, the temptation was 
irresistible. Arrangements were made. 

My wife was against it. “It’s 
breaking the law,” she said. “Be- 
sides, if you think you are going to 
take a great big hairy old raccoon 
home for me to cook, you can think 
again. And what are you going to 
catch it with? Your bare hands?” 

“You haven’t et anything until 
you have et coon with roast yams, 
ma’am,” the old poacher said. “‘As 
for catching ’em, all you need is a 
gunny sack and a_ peanut-butter 
sandwich. I’ve done it many a time.” 

It sounded easy enough when he 
went on to explain. 

“You sneak out to one of the pic- 
nic grounds after dark, real quiet, 
not showing any light, and put your 
sandwich in one of the refuse cans. 
Then you wait around until old mis- 
ter coon smells peanut butter, drops 
into the refuse can from a tree to get 
it, and can’t climb out again. They’re 
always doing it. Then you sack him, 
quick, before anybody else hears 
him. That’s all there is to it.” 

“I’m against it,” my wife said. 

“It’s going to be fun,” I said. 

“Don’t wake me when you come 
in,” my wife said. 

Continued on Page 132 
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We picked a picnic ground well 
screened from observation and set 
up the first trap. It was mine to 
watch. After the old poacher had 
disappeared into the dark to bait his 
own garbage can, I crouched by 
mine holding the sack for several 
hours before I concluded that my 
knees ached and the night was free of 
noises made by raccoons sniffing 
their way toward my peanut butter. 
I crept quietly home, and was care- 
ful not to wake my wife. The old 
poacher, who didn’t seem to have 
lost as much sleep as I had, was 
apologetic in the morning. 

“*No luck for me neither,” he said. 
“Sometimes the boogers ain’t hun- 
gry. Try a cheese sandwich tonight.” 

I said well, thanks just the same, 
and explained that ours was a one- 
night stand. I could see that a failure 
with cheese on the second night 
would lead to lettuce-and-tomato on 
the third, chopped olive-and-pickle 
on the fourth, probably a three- 
decker of some kind on the fifth. 
Raccoons are not the only game to be 
baited in state parks. 

Another hoax, although perhaps 
an innocent one, was perpetrated on 
us at Hackettstown, south of High 
Point, site of the state fish hatchery. 
New Jersey boasts fourteen hundred 
miles of trout streams stocked from 
the hatchery’s crop. Passing trav- 
elers are invited in to admire the 
young fry in the tanks where they 
grow to a proper size for transplan- 
tation. But the hatchery also main- 
tains several tanks as homes for 
aged fish, and in these swim some of 
the most monstrous living lies ever 
conceived since Jonah and the whale. 
Trout big enough to swallow babies, 
trout the size of golf bags, lie heavily 
in the water eying tender children. 
They are incredible, beyond the im- 
agination of an angler describing 
the one that got away. You come 
upon these hair-raising creatures, or 
we did, shortly after receiving an 
official exposition of the functions of 
the hatchery and a bald statement 
that a round million of the finger- 
lings to be seen in the tanks will later 
end up in state brooks and streams, 
there to be had for the hooking 
after they get their growth. I now 
realize that we were peering into the 
wrong tanks, but at the time it all 
seemed of a piece with Pineys, Dela- 
ware oystermen and seamy old rac- 
coon poachers. 

“Come along, dear,” I said to my 
wife. ““When the state government 
gets into the act, we have had it. 
New Jersey has pulled our legs for 
the last time. Let’s go home.” 

Fate and the way of the shunpikes 
intervened before we got there. After 
the lucky find at the crossroads store 
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in the Pine Barrens I was in a mood 
to explore other such potential gold 
mines for unrecognized treasures. 
Hayseed general-storekeepers were 
legitimate game, it seemed to me, 
even if raccoons were not. When an 
increasing number of signs along the 
back road we were traveling adver- 
tised the approach of the New Hamp- 
ton General Store at New Hampton 
(pop. 40 or thereabouts), I suggested 
that another picnic was in order, with 
a short shopping tour among the 
cracker barrels to precede it. My 
wife agreed. 

These particular hayseeds were a 
couple of lads from Madison Ave- 
nue. After learning merchandising 
the hard way in Ulcer Gulch they 
had retired to the countryside, where 
they were then doing approximately 
the same mail-order business as 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. with the New 
Hampton General Store as shipping 
point and a magnificent stock in 
trade of country mustard, hickory- 
smoked bacon, 1903 gasoline runa- 
bouts, coal-oil lanterns, wooden 
chopping bowls, antique brass tea- 
kettles, penny candies that had 
stopped costing a penny some time 
before the First World War, percale 
dresses for folk dancing, other house- 
hold needs of the turn of the century. 
I must say that New Hampton was a 
fascinating place to stumble into, 
and its goods temptingly displayed. 
But what real need do you have in 
the average home of today for a 
hand-wound coffee mill, an authen- 
tic reproduction of a pre-Revolu- 
tionary child’s savings bank or a 
cast-iron door plaque to identify 
your house so the proper fire de- 
partment will pump water on it 
while it is burning down? These 
things are not, after all, necessities 
like Moselbliimchen °47. My wife 
took samples of all of them home 
with her just the same, and was eye- 
ing one of the 1903 runabouts when 
I told her that we had just about run 
out of cash. The weekend was ended. 

She still pored over road maps 
while we were driving the final lap 
back to Princeton, and I began 
evolving in my mind an argument 
against further explorations. Vaga- 
bond weekends are enjoyable 
enough, but the flavor fades when 
you quarter the same ground too 
thoroughly. If New Jersey still kept 
secrets from us, let her retain a few. 
We had our trophies. Two glass 
shaving mugs, better than half a case 
of wine and a hand-wound coffee 
mill would testify to our conquering 
of the Garden State if testament 
were necessary. At last we could re- 
lax at home with an easy conscience. 

My wife said, sharply and accus- 
ingly, “What do we know about 
Pennsylvania?” THE END 
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The luxurious 1959 Ambassador outparks, outmaneu- 
vers, Outperforms other medium-priced cars, because 
it’s free of unparkable, ungarageable bulk and power- 
wasting excess weight. Best power-to-weight ratio in the 
field . . . outstanding V-8 economy. 





Test our best—the 270 HP 











SEE 


we 
What? Pay up to $300 


a foot for excess car length? 
Not me—I’m getting the compact Luxury Car... 


*59 Ambassador” 














Personalized Luxury: sectional sofa front seats glide 
back and forth, adjust individually for legroom. With 
front seats side by side, there’s full hatroom and legroom 
for six big 6-footers. Enjoy Airliner reclining seatbacks, 
adjustable headrests, too. 









Oe you're sized and priced right cut of the medium- 
price field? Now see America’s compact luxury car, the 
1959 Ambassador 270 HP V-8 by Rambler. See why thou- 
sands of motorists are refusing to pay hundreds of dollars 
more just to get two more feet of cumbersome overhang. 
No car in the medium-price field equals Ambassador's 
power-to-weight ratio for top performance with excellent 
V-8 economy. No competitive 6-passenger car within $2,000 
of its price has super-strong, super-safe, rattleproof Single 
Unit Construction. 
Tops medium-price field in resale value! Because it 
has what motorists are demanding, the Ambassador is most- 
wanted in its class as a used car — depreciates less than any 
other medium-priced car. You save up to $323 in first-year 
depreciation alone (based on latest N.A.D.A. Official Used 
Car Guide figures for comparable 1958 four-door sedans). 
Drive the Ambassador at your Rambler dealer's, 


MDASSACON ines car coer price 


BY RAMBLER 


so close to the lowest 


YOUR RAMBLER DEALER 
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Tonight...1500 miles at sea... 
a spoon will work its magic 


Pouf! . .. the bright flame of delectable Crepes Suzette is stimulation of new friendships, fun around swimming pool 
reflected in the shining, happy eyes at your table. This is and dance floor... and ever-thoughtful British service. There 
but one of many magical moments you'll remember in a is international flair in this enchanted extra vacation en route 
Cunard day at sea... games and lazy lounging on deck, the to Europe—all included in the price of your transportation. 


edting there is half the fun..Go CSLIJINARD 


Widest choice of ships, rates and sailings 
from New York and Canada to Europe. 
Consult your travel agent or Cunard Line, 
Main office in U.S.—25 Broadway, N.Y. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH * QUEEN MARY * MAURETANIA + CARONIA * BRITANNIC + MEDIA * PARTHIA * CARINTHIA * IVERNIA * SAXONIA + SYLVANIA 
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LANDMARKS 


OF THE WORLD 


Tenth in a series 


LEANING 
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@ From any angle, the Leaning Tower of Pisa is an im- 
possibility, a shock, a nightmare. It is a superb oddity, the 
Seventh Wonder-of the Modern World, one of the globe's 
most prized tourist attractions. But at the rate it is lean- 
ing, the torre pendente may not amaze the world for more 
than another hundred years—a potential loss which 
arouses cold shudders in the tradespeople of Pisa. 

Motorists affected by claustrophobia begin to quail 
when approaching the tipsy marble cylinder from a dis- 
tance. From a ringside seat, say the popular Café Duomo, 
the tower seems ready to fall momentarily into your 
campari and soda. You are in the spacious, lawned 
Meadow of Miracles, in Northwest Pisa, just inside the old 
city gates. The Miracles are the Tower, the Cathedral, 
the Baptistery, and the walled Campo Santo, or burial 
grounds. Miracles, because these are Pisa’s architectural 
jewels, built in the distinctive ornamental style known as 
Pisan-Romanesque. 

No one has ever called the Tower beautiful, as Giotto’s 
pink and white and black campanile in Florence is a work 
of beauty, or as the bell tower of St. Mark’s, in Venice, is 
handsome and graceful. It is too much of a muchness, 
like an overadorned marble wedding cake, with its colon- 
naded balconies, its elaborately arched foundation, its 
squat belfry. Were it straight and upright, like a sensible 
bell tower, you would give it a passing glance, note its 
history, then go on to inspect the other Miracles. But the 
fact that it is more than seventeen feet out of plumb, that 
it is tipping at the rate of .027 inches every year, that ex- 
perts have predicted it will topple around the year 2040, 
and that some of the best engineering and architectural 
minds in Italy are frantically concerned with preventing 
the crash—all this gives the Tower the fascination of a 
race against death. 

Cross the lawn to the Tower, pay the admission (150 
lire, about 24 cents), take a deep breath, and begin to 
climb. Climbing is a relative word. One minute you are 
ascending, the next coasting, then rolling down the dizzy 
staircase to reach the next flight of steps. The Tower has 
been truthfully compared to a room in the Fun House in 
which everything is purposefully distorted—floors, ceil- 
ings, walls—so that you don’t know which way is up. 
Many travelers never get farther than the first open-air 
balcony. But those with built-in stabilizers go right to the 
top and from the sixth balcony enjoy a feeling of smug 
triumph. Up here is a lovely view: under the soft sky of 
Tuscany the Arno River is a sun-dappled ribbon of water. 
Below are the Miracles, in their green meadow. Behind 
are the Apuan mountains, Continued on Page 137 
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SMARTLY STYLED FOR YOU 


The U.S. Navy picked Ray-Ban 
Sun Glasses as standard equipment 
for the recent “Deep Freeze” 
expeditions to the Antarctic, The 
reason? Unequalled eye protection 
from the sun’s blinding glare. 


Ray-Ban Sun Glasses give your eyes 
the same fine glare protection, 

plus the season’s most fashionable 
frame styles and colors. Whatever 
you do outdoors, there’s a Ray-Ban 
lens and frame to meet your needs 
Ask for them by name, Ray-Ban 

the most distinguished name in 

sun glasses. At leading optical and 
quality outlets. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
R 
Y , mM ° 
SUN GLASSES 
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1 Roast Capon Nob Hill . . . party fare 
done toa turn with butter-chervil-chicken 
bouillon. Gives turkey an elegant new 
flavor, too! Spit takes 14-16 pound bird. 
Glazed Mixed Fruit . . . place fruit in 
broiling rack for rotisserie spit. Broil 5 
minutes, brushing with honey and butter. 
Herb-broiled Lobster . . . brush with 
butter and chopped tarragon—bpoil 
quickly. (G.E.’s infra-red heat broils ten- 
der lobster but doesn’t dry it out.) 


LOOK what you can do with a 
General Electric Rotisserie Oven... 


Its a rotisserie...infra-red broiler... handy second oven 


Chateaubriand .. . marinate beef ten- 
derloin in tart French dressing and herbs. 
Rotisserize about an hour. 


Baked Alaska .. . takes just 5 minutes 
at 450° in the G-E Rotisserie Oven. 
(Ideal for gourmet desserts like this . 
precision heat makes them turn out 
evenly browned all over!) 


General Electric Company, Portable Appliance Dept., 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


SESS ESEE SESE SESE EESESESESE SESE EESSEEEEESSEESEEEEEHEEES 


Bakes with the accuracy of a range 


oven... and it’s automatic! Just push 
a button—set the timer. Timer buzzes 
and heat shuts off when the food is 
perfectly done, 


Seals in natural meat juices. Broils 
with infra-red heat. What a difference 
that makes in your steaks and chops! 
And the exclusive tilt-top lid gives 
you easier access to the food. 


Better for rotisserizing. Continual 
self-basting under the G-E radiant 
heat gives meats and poultry a won- 
derful golden-brown crispness . . . yet 
keeps them moist and tender inside. 
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Continued from Page 135 

and six miles to the west lies the 
Ligurian Sea. If it’s a remarkably 
blue, cloudless day, you can see the 
isle of Corsica. 

Above the sixth arcade is the bel- 
fry with its seven bells, one of which 
was slightly cracked during World 
War II. (The campanile was used as 
an observation tower by the retreat- 
ing Germans. Practically every ar- 
tilleryman in the Fifth Army wanted 
to send a shell into the Tower, but 
cooler military heads prevented what 
would have been artistic murder.) 
The largest bell is called L’ Assunta, 
in honor of Our Lady of the As- 
sumption, to whom the cathedral is 
dedicated; it weighs roughly three 
and one half tons and was cast in 
1655. The oldest, at one time called 
La Giustizia, Justice, was cast in 1262. 
Originally it hung in Pisa’s Tower 
of Justice and rang out solemnly 
when criminals and traitors were 
executed. 

Your guide will undoubtedly re- 
mind you that from the top of the 
Tower Galileo conducted his famous 
experiment in falling bodies. This is 
one of the more curious myths of 
history, set in motion by Galileo’s 
first biographer, Viviani. According 
to him, “one morning” in 1590 
Galileo mounted the Tower and 
there, to the amazement of faculty 
and students of the University of 
Pisa, demonstrated that falling bod- 
ies of the same material but of un- 
equal weight will reach the ground 
at the same time. The experiment 
was performed to refute Aristotle’s 
theory that just the opposite was 
true—the heavier body would al- 
ways reach the ground first. But no 
one has ever proved that Galileo 
conducted the experiment; in fact, a 
noted Cornell scholar once wrote a 
book arguing that Aristotle never 
really used the word “falling” in his 
original theory and that nowhere in 
his writings does Galileo lay claim 
to his supposed experiment. But 
historical myths die hard; the Gali- 
leo story still appears in science text- 
books, and only last fall a national 
junior-high-school magazine carried 
the old tale in all its flimsiness. 

How did the Tower come to lean 
in the first place? 

In the 12th Century, which was 
an age of towers, the citizens of 
Pisa resolved that their Cathedral 
should have a campanile that would 
outshine the bell tower built for St. 
Mark’s, completed in 1155. After 
the foundations were dug, Bonanno, 
the first of four architects to work on 
the Tower, laid the initial stone in 
1174—the commemorative inscrip- 
tion is near the entrance door. But 
before it had risen forty feet, the 
Tower began to sag noticeably out 


of the perpendicular. Its foundations 
had gone too deeply into the soft, vol- 
canic ash of Pisa. Bonnano tried to 
correct .the list by building the first, 
second and third balconies closer to 
the perpendicular, but to no avail. He 
walked off the job and the Tower re- 
mained incomplete and angular for 
sixty years. In 1234 Benenato, a high 


plete the Tower; he finished the fourth 
arcade and then quit. Another architect, 
William of Innsbruck, then took over. 
Boldly, he attempted to bring the Tower 
back on course by making the pillars 
on the fifth and sixth balconies longer 
on one side than on the other. But the 
foundations continued to sink. Almost 
a hundred years later, Tommaso Pisano, 


Andrea Pisano, completed the sixth and 
last balcony; the belfry was built closer 
to the center of gravity and the ill-fated 
campanile was at last finished in 1350. 
If the Tower had risen any higher, it 
would have crumbled before the first 
tourist had set disbelieving eyes on it. 

Over the years, attempts have 
been made to straighten the Tower. 


Cathedral official, was asked to com- the son of Pisa’s most famous artist, The latest, and most imaginative, 





4 Exciting Recipes for Cordial Entertaining 





ICE CREAM WITH CREME DE CACAO is a popular dessert, ready in 
minutes! Pour liberal helping of Canada Dry Creme de Cacao over 
ice cream. Sprinkle with chopped coconut or slivered almonds 


GRASSHOPPER COCKTAIL for before or after dinner. Mix 1 oz. each 
Canada Dry Green Creme de Menthe, Canada Dry White Creme 
de Cacao, light cream. Shake with ice, serve in chilled cocktail glass. 





BRANDIED CHERRY CAKE. Moisten sponge ring with Canada Dry 
Cherry Flavored Brandy. Fill center with cherries also soaked in 
the Brandy. Coat with unsweetened whipped cream. Chill till firm. 


COFFEE AND CANADA DRY LIQUEUR is the perfect way to top-off 
a good dinner. Serve coffee with Canada Dry 
Flavored Brandy. Try jigger of Creme de Cacao in coffee! 


rriple See or Ginger 


Serve Delicious Canada Dry Liqueurs... Now in Handsome New Decanter 





: tai : r ‘pant,’ 
There are 20 different Canada Dry Liqueurs to tempt your talents “ 
: ie = a 
for serving new and delicious treats. Try them straight, on the ANADA 
rocks, mixed in tall drinks or blended into exciting desserts. For DRY | 


free recipe book, “How To Be A Cordial Host,” drop by your 
dealer, or write: Canada Dry Corporation, Dept. H, 100 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CANADA DRY. 
CORDIALS 


AMERICA’S FINEST 


ANISETTE, CREME DE CACAO (WHITE OR REGULAR), CREME DE MENTHE (GREEN OR WHITE), PEPPERMINT SCHNAPPS, CURACAO, APRICOT, BLACKBERRY RRY, PEACH 
LIQUEURS, SLOE GIN, ALL 60 PROOF; KUMMEL, ROCK AND RYE, APRICOT, BLACKBERRY, CHERRY, GINGER, PEACH FLAVORED BRANDIES, A 70 PROOF; TR f ) PROOF 
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effort occurred this past New Year’s 
Day. A group of tourists (not Amer- 
ican) ran a steel cable around the base 
of the Tower, attached it to the rear 
bumper of their automobile, then shot 
the car forward. Result: one lost 
bumper, one firm Tower. Italian au- 
thorities are feverishly trying to find a 
way to save it, since a violent earth 
tremor could jar the foundation loose. 


Two plans are now being seriously con- 
sidered. According to one, the Tower 
would be dismantled stone by stone 
and rebuilt on its present spot, with a 
new, immobile concrete base that 
would resist the treacherous soil. An- 
other suggestion calls for a concrete 
“undershirt” to be built within the 
Tower itself, up to the third balcony, 
and a thick concrete slab with metal 


grillwork to be sunk sixty feet into the 
marshy foundations. 

As the experts ponder, the tourists 
continue to flock at the rate of 350,000 
every year to view and climb Pisa’s 
pride. Thousands of alabaster models 
of the Tower are sold, and hundreds of 
photographs are taken of visitors “hold- 
ing up” the marble cylinder. At least 
eight persons have committed suicide 





SUPER-TONE 


Skin Conditioner 


Watch your skin become lighter, livelier, and three shades cleaner 


Super-Tone looks like pure cold spring water — and feels like it too — 
leaves your skin feeling dazzlingly clean, silky and fresh, 








in a matter of minutes! 


ready for a radiant make-up. 


Gans stl 
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by jumping off the Tower; some 
years ago a tourist got himself 
locked in and came dangerously 
close to being the ninth. When the 
poor man was let out he was almost 
a gibbering wreck. if you listen to 
the legends Pisans recount with 
straight faces, you'll learn the Tower 
was built at a crooked angle to daz- 
zle the Republic of Pisa’s neighbors. 
Or that Bonnano, the first architect, 
being a hunchback, deliberately made 
it lean in revenge for his own dis- 
figurement. Or that a blasphemous 
clergyman of the Middle Ages en- 
treated the devil to let some sun 
into the campanile so that his 
Cathedral study would have light; 
the Tower leaned over during the 
night, the sun streamed through, the 
priest was banished; but a curse 
took hold and that is why the Tower 
still leans. Or that in 1846, the year 
of the terrible earthquake, the Tower 
touched the earth, then reassumed 
its position. 

Of legends there are many, but 
only one mystery: how long will the 
Tower of Pisa continue to defy the 
laws of gravity? ARNOLD EHRLICH 





HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL 


by Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


TIPS 


RUSSIA-BOUND 


Q. “I’m planning to visit Russia this summer 
and would like a handy book of tourist in- 
formation about that country.” 

F.W., Toledo, Ohio 


@ The passport-size, 1 30-page AMER- 
ICAN’S TOURIST MANUAL FOR RUSSIA 
is filled with useful information on 
currency, tipping, health require- 
ments, principal sights in seventy 
cities, Russian words and phrases, 
customs regulations and a host of 
other subjects. It also contains valu- 
able information on Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. $2, postpaid, from 
Printing Consultants, Box 636, Fed- 
eral Square, Newark 1, N.J. 


LOGIS DE FRANCE 


Q. “Is there any complete listing of small, 
inexpensive hotels and inns throughout 
France ?” E.G.C., Melrose, Fla. 


@ The Federation Nationale des 
Logis de France publishes a yearly 
catalogue of small, clean, inexpensive 
and well-managed French hotels 
and inns with detailed information 
on each of the establishments. The 
guide, recently revised for 1959, 
sells for $1, postpaid, and is obtain- 
able from Federation Nationale des 
Logis de France, 26, rue d’Artois, 
Paris (8e), France. 





\\ herever automobiles are seen and 


appreciated, the Cadillac name has, over 
the years, become an accepted synonym for 
“quality”. Yet never before has the Cadillac 
car represented such a high standard of 
excellence as it does today. In its great 
beauty and majesty . . . in its fineness of 
performance . . . in the elegance of its 
Fleetwood interiors . . . and in the skill of 
its craftsmanship ... it is far and away 
the finest fruit of Cadillac’s unending 
quest for quality. We believe that a 
personal inspection will convince you of 
this fact—and that an hour at the wheel 
will add certainty to conviction. Why 
not accept your dealer’s invitation to visit 
him soon—for a ride and a revelation? 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION + GENKRAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
EVERY WINDOW OF EVERY CADILLAC IS SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
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3 Celebrities 
tell you about 
Travel Rewards to 


EUROPE on J4IF 


Author of the internationally popular “TRAVEL GUIDE TO EUROPE,” 


TEMPLE FIELDING says: 


“SAS rewards you with up to 
19 extra cities at no extra fare. 


You can add hundreds of miles to your travel pleasure — you can hit a 
whole string of unexpected places including London, Paris, Rome, Copen- 
hagen, Geneva, all for the round trip fare to only one city. And travel on 
SAS is magnificent. It’s one of the finest airlines in the world. SAS 
Royal Viking de Luxe offers a caliber of comfort which in our opinion 
can't be touched on any other first class operation over the ocean; SAS 
Globetrotter Economy Class is unbeatable for standard budget category.” 
(For full description of the 80 SAS Extra-City trips at no extra fare and 
the SAS Royal Viking de Luxe, just mail the coupon on the next page.) 


World traveler, author, syndicated columnist in Paris of the New York 
Herald Tribune, 


ART BUCHWALD reports: 


“SAS rewards you with Globetrotter 
Economy Class that’s in a class by itself. 


Fact is, I'm accustomed to luxury, and I've found SAS Economy Class 
the answer to an aristocrat’s dream, SAS crews know how to treat a 
person royally, They cater to our fine palates with delicious food; they 
make us feel as if we've never left the palace. What's more, I’ve discovered 
that I can save hundreds of dollars flying Economy Class instead of First 
Class! ... Yes, if we should meet on an SAS flight, you'll recognize me 
because I'm the fellow who'll be happily counting his money.” 

(For — ahem! ~ a more factual description of wonderful SAS Globe- 
trotter Economy Class, you have merely to mafl the coupon.) 
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THE SAS CARAVELLE PURE JET 
POWERED BY ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 





Top TV, concert and recording artist, 


ROGER WILLIAMS says: 


“SAS rewards you with jet speed 
throughout Europe this Summer. 


You step softly into the Jet Age aboard the SAS Caravelle, world’s 
quietest jet. It is so-astonishingly quiet that you actually fly to the music 
of my records. And it's so fast, you discover a whole new world of flight — 
the SAS ‘40-minute travel hour.’ For example, you speed from Geneva 
to Rome on the SAS Caravelle in 85 magic minutes instead of 2% hours. 
You whisk from Dusseldorf to Vienna in 90 minutes instead of almost 
2% hours. And the choice of destinations is as great as your dreams for 
SAS serves more cities with pure jets than any other airline in the world.” 


* * a * o 


FLY TO EUROPE ON THE PROVEN DC-7C GLOBAL 
EXPRESS FROM ONE OF FOUR SAS GATEWAYS: 


Overnight, non-stop, transatlantic from New York or Montreal .. . 
one stop transpolar from the West Coast... non-stop via the SAS 
North Pole Short Cut from Alaska. Enjoy DC-7C speed, radar 
smoothness and SAS splendor all the way. 


NOTE: Fly through Europe on the SAS Caravelle Pure Jet. 


PLAN WITH THESE SAS FOLDERS: 
Whatever your travel dreams, these 
fact-packed folders say, “Let's gol’’ 
Just check the coupon, and mail. 

(1) SAS EXTRA-CITY TRIPS through- 
out the Continent at no extra fare as 
described by Temple Fielding. 

(2) SAS PACK ‘N’ GO TOURS for 17 
to 30-day all inclusive trips to Europe 
at bargain prices. Exclusive with SAS. 
(3) SAS TRAVEL PLANNER, arranged 


with day by day costs for 34 cities, to 
help you custom build your special trip. 
(4) SAS ECONOMY CLASS, with more 
details about the features praised by 
Art Buchwald .. . the tasty food, com- 
fortable seats and low fares to all the 
Continent. 

(5) SAS CAR HIRE, for tips on rental 
or purchase in Europe. 

(6) SAS* SIGNATURE TRAVEL PLAN 
(go now, pay later). 


ee 


OVER THe PO.g 


Scandinavian Airlines System, 638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
FREE REWARDS FOR HOLIDAY PLANNING! 
Please send me free folders, checked by number, as 


described above. (1) 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


MY SAS AGENT IS 
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THE CIVIL WAR AND I 


Continued from Page 69 


I had understood what breastworks are, 
they already had made way for some- 
thing called “Confederate Avenue,” in 
the course of Laburnum’s “development.” 
A tablet now marks where they once ran: 


“bressworks”’ was a high bank of earth 
with a deep trench on its far side, run- 
ning through the fields about 200 yards 


; At THis PoInt, WHERE THE INTERMEDI- 
north of the house. Alas, by the time 


ATE LINE OF THE RICHMOND DEFENCES 


Mt could 
only happen 


lo you 


CROSSED BROOK ROAD, CONFEDERATE 
Forces ON Marcu 1, 1864, REPULSED 
KILPATRICK’S RAID, UNDERTAKEN TO RE- 
LEASE FEDERAL PRISONERS IN RICHMOND. 


Well, because of Banks, I now knew 
where the war had been fought, and 
before long I learned when. I learned it 


MAG basque GB; untry 


Dancing lesson, Basque Country style: Miss Ginger Hall and Mr. Milton Beyer of New York study with experts in Arcangues, as William Klein takes their picture. 


Phat’s you learning the fandango, and sporting a scarlet 


Basque beret! You're a totally different person... a bullfight 


fan... a pelota enthusiast .. . a student of the world’s most 
mysterious language. You're in the exciting Basque Country 

of France . . . centuries away from here and now. vet only 
a 90-minute flight from Paris, It’s a land of sunshine, 
music, and boundless hospitality. And it couldn’t cost less! 


You'll love the way you feel in the Basque Country, Come soon! 


Life with a trench accent-thats living! 


ME 


See your travel agent. Or, for free maps and information about automobile trips in France, write Dept. WL-5, Box 221, New York 10, New York 
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from the sword and sash in the 
library. 

““What’s that?’ I asked 
Mammy Liza. 

“Dat? Da’s Gin’ral Lee’s 
s’ode. He give it to Marse 
Joe.” 

“The General himself gave 
it to Grandfather?” 

“He cern’y ain’ send it by 
no yeller fice dog, or Ah’d ’a 
heerd tell!” 

So Grandfather had seen, 
known, General Lee! It was as 
if Mammy had told me that he 
had seen and known the Good- 
Lord-in-Heaven, because I pic- 
tured them as almost inter- 
changeable: the Good-Lord as 
General Lee in a shiny night- 
shirt, and General Lee as the 
Good-Lord in a Confederate 
uniform. 

(Some years later, my cousin 
Amanda went to Miss Jenny 
Ellett’s school in Richmond. 
She said the girls always knew 
when they had been excessively 
naughty, because Miss Jenny 
would turn General Lee’s pho- 
tograph to the wall, to spare 
him the painful sight. This rev- 
erence may be why, though we 
often played Cops and Rob- 
bers, and Cowboys and In- 
dians, we never played Con- 
federates and Yankees. Some- 
one would have had to be 
General Lee, and to cast one- 
self in such a role would have 
been sacrilege unthinkable.) 

Then General Lee—and 
probably General Jackson and 
General Stuart, and the others 
I had heard bracketed with 
him—weren’t just names from 
a ballad or figures from a tap- 
estry: they were real people. 
It was a stunning discovery. 
The final discovery was even 
more stunning. My next birth- 
day, or perhaps that Christmas, 
I was given a book called 
Brave Deeds of Confederate 
Soldiers. It opened to the name 
“Bryan,” so naturally I read 
on: A certain Captain Bryan, 
a young Aide-de-Camp of Gen- 
eral Magruder’s, was borrowed 
by Gen. Joseph E. Johnston in 
the spring of ’62 and sent up in 
a balloon, to map McClellan’s 
dispositions around York- 
town. Bryan had never seen a 
balloon before. This one was 
made of tarred cotton; hot air 
from a pineknot fire gave it 
lift, and it was controlled by a 
cable from a drum and wind- 
lass. Well, the balloon bounced 
and whirled and rocked, and 
the Yankees shot at it with 
everything they had, but Bryan 
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managed to do his job and get down 
again. He gave the maps to General 
Johnston and asked (I remember 
the curiously stilted language), ““Will 
you not now, sir, reassign me to 
General Magruder?” 

“Sir,” Johnston said, “you forget 
that you are my only experienced 
aeronaut. Pray hold yourself in readi- 
ness for another ascension at any 
time.” 

Next day he went up again. This 
time, as he was being wound down, 
a sky-gazing soldier got his sleeve 
caught between the cable and the 
drum, and his arm was being drawn 
in and crushed when someone 
snatched up an ax and cut the cable. 
The balloon rocketed skyward until 
its hot air cooled. Then it fell like an 
anvil—fortunately, into York River, 
and Bryan swam safely ashore. 

Quite a story! I turned back to the 
beginning: “A handsome and gal- 
lant young officer from Gloucester 
County, Virginia, named John Ran- 
dolph Bryan ——” Why, that was 
Uncle Ran! No, it couldn't be: 
“handsome, gallant, young’? Uncle 
Ran had a huge gray beard and 
knuckles swollen and calloused from 
his trick of biting them when he 
brooded. But it had to be him, and 
suddenly I knew that it was. Right 
then everything came into focus. 
Stop: that’s not quite correct. Ev- 
erything came through focus, and 
out the other side. A war that 
hitherto had been impossibly remote 
and confused now drew so close 
that it seemed to have ended just the 
other day, just out of my own 
memory. A few more years would 
pass before my focus became sharp, 
but meanwhile | had at least made a 
Start. 

I made it just in time. Grand- 
father died, and Grandmother soon 
afterward. Laburnum became Uncle 
Stewart’s, and Father moved Mother 
and my brother and me into Rich- 
mond. That phase of The War where 
I scrambled over the “bressworks,” 
I kicked up bullets and cannon 
balls—my firsthand phase, so to 
speak—was over forever. The phase 
that followed was partly secondhand 
and partly third. Great-uncle Ran, 
Great-uncle Teasey and their friends 
were still around to tell me their sto- 
ries; and what they had forgotten, 
Father and my uncles and their 
friends remembered. 

Great-uncle Ran, a_balloonist, 
and Grandfather, a cavalryman, 
were soldiers merely for the dura- 
tion; they fought The War and put 
it behind them. But the brother be- 
tween, Great-uncle Teasey—more 
properly, Captain Bryan, 2nd Com- 
pany, Richmond Howitzers—was an 
artilleryman until the day he died, 
and then he was buried in his uniform. 


HOLIDAY 


Uncle Teasey was much like one of 
his own rammer-staffs: long and lean 
and straight, with a stiff brush at the 
top end. 

That beard of his was fearsome. 
Unc’ Jim Hawkins said, “De Cap’m’s 
face look lak a coonskin tack’ to 
de barn do’.” We children dreaded 
his kissing us good night; it was like 
being kissed by a nutmeg grater. 


His real name was St. George Tucker 
Coalter Bryan; his nickname came 
from his middle initials: T.C., Teasey— 
and not, as I long thought, from the 
fact that everyone teased him so. Fa- 
ther, his namesake, had special priv- 
ileges, but one night he overstepped 
them. “Uncle Teasey,”’ he asked, “look- 
ing back across these fifty years, do you 
still rate him as the greatest military 
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man in all history? I mean, General 
Robert Quincy Lee.” 

Uncle Teasey was deeply religious, 
but it is no exaggeration to say that 


“Forgive me, sir! I'll never be guilty of 
such impertinence again.” 

Certain subjects were taboo for jok- 
ing and even for criticism. When Fa- 
next below the Holy Trinity he ranked ther was at the University of Virginia, 
General Lee and General Washington Grandfather came up for a meeting of 
(in that order). Now, at the mention of the Board of Visitors. As the two 
Robert “Quincy” Lee, Father knew he 
had gone too far. He rushed straight 
on, before Uncle Teasey could speak: 


be ordered, “You heish your mouth, 
sir! He was a gallant Confederate 
soldier!” 

Uncle Stewart also got a rebuke. He 
said he would be embarrassed to think 
he was more than ten years old when 
he asked, “Father, isn’t it true that all 
the Yankees were cowards?” 

Grandfather said quietly, “Son, no 
one who ever fought against the Eighth 


strolled across the Lawn together, they 
passed a drunken man. Father made 
some light remark about him, only to 
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Illinois Cavalry would have such an 
imbecilic idea as that!” 

Great-grandfather Bryan had 
served as a midshipman under Com- 
modore Isaac Hull, so he had small 
use for soldiers. When Grandfather, 
at eighteen, rode off to join Mosby, 
with a flask of sherry and six cam- 
bric handkerchiefs in his saddlebags, 
and wearing a new pair of boots, his 
father’s last words were, “You poor 
little snipe, you’d better rub some 
mud on those fine boots of yours, or 
some Yankee’ll pull them off you 
before you get to the big gate!” 

Grandfather used to laugh and 
say, “I had such spindly legs in 
those days, I could have worn um- 
brella covers for long drawers.” 

He was going to spend that first 
night with Uncle Teasey, whose bat- 
tery was up somewhere around Spot- 
sylvania Court House. It rained all 
day; night had fallen when the boy 
found the artillery park, and it was 
nearly midnight before he located 
his brother, a twenty-year-old vet- 
eran, curled up under a poncho 
pegged over the tongue of a limber. 

Grandfather shook his shoulder 
and said, ““Teasey, when I left home 
this morning ——” 

“Hi, Joey!” said the veteran. “Tell 
me "bout it later! Crawl in here now, 
and get some sleep. We’ve got a 





_ great big wonderful fight tomorrow!” 


Five days later, one of Mosby’s 

men” by then, Grandfather too 
was a blooded veteran: he had al- 
ready been wounded twice, and Cap- 
tain Mountjoy of Company D had 
called him “one of the old blue 
hen’s chickens!” 

The worse of his wounds was a 
pistol ball through his left wrist. 
This was his bridle arm, so he had 
very little control over his hard- 
mouthed horse (captured for him, 
as Colonel Mosby had promised) 
during the weeks until the bones 
knit completely. Meanwhile, he was 
one of a small detachment surprised 
by a full Yankee troop at Berry’s 
Ferry. Captain Mountjoy ordered 
retreat, but Grandfather couldn’t 
wheel his horse; he had no choice 
but to charge. He broke through 
somehow and was almost away, un- 
scathed, when a last shot winged 
him—not severely; he made his es- 
cape—but the wound was, of course, 
in his back; and, of course, once he 
had let slip the story to his irrev- 
erent sons, he was at their mercy. 

They made springboards of their 
roommates from school and college: 
“Sir, Charles here’s father was shot 
through the shoulder. I was telling 
him that you’d been wounded, too, 
but I couldn’t exactly —— Just 
where was it, sir?” 

Grandfather would grind his teeth 
and fluff his beard and shout, “‘Pup- 
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pies! Whippersnappers! I scorn to 
reply!” 

Some years after Grandfather’s 
death, Uncle Teasey came by Father’s 
office and asked to cash a check for 
a hundred dollars. Every Richmond 
panhandler knew him, and the most 
shameless charlatan had only to 
mumble ‘“Grapeshot Peters- 
burg .. . never healed . . .”” for the 
old gentleman to empty his pockets. 
Father would have hesitated to turn 
him loose in town with that much 
money, but Uncle Teasey was carry- 
ing a suitcase, so, as Father initialed 
the check, he asked, “Taking a trip, 
sir?” 

“I am, sir,” said Uncle Teasey, 
and went to find the cashier. 

This uncharacteristic curtness as- 
tonished Father and worried him. 
On a hunch, he unlatched the suit- 
case. On top of the linen was a 
large-bore, long-barreled pistol— 
the kind called a “horse pistol.” He 
had just latched up again when 
Uncle Teasey returned. 

“Well, have a good trip, sir!” 
Father said. “By the way, in case 
anyone asks me, where are you go- 
ing and when’ll you be back?” 

“Nashville. Perhaps not for quite 
a while.”” Uncle Teasey started to- 
ward the door. 

Father stalled for time. “Nash- 
ville? What on earth takes you out 
there?” 

“If you must know, sir”’—Uncle 
Teasey put his bag down, fumbled 
in his pocket, and handed over a 
telegram—“‘it is to correct a grievous 
misconception on the part of an 
insolent dog!” 

The telegram read: 


NASHVILLE TENN. 
ST GEORGE T C BRYAN 
RICHMOND VA 
HAVE I YOUR AUTHORITY TO DENY PERSIST- 
ENT RUMOR THAT AFTER BATTLE OF FRED- 
ERICKSBURG WOUNDED YANKEE ARMED ONLY 
WITH HALF A BRICK CHASED YOU ONE FULL 
MILE (SIG NED) EDITOR, 
THE CONFEDERATE VETERAN. 


My uncles were notorious for 
their addiction to practical jokes 
that were based on plausible situa- 
tions and buttressed with documents. 
Father had no trouble recognizing 
this as an example of the technique. 
Here was the document; moreover it 
was a fact that Uncle Teasey had 
fought at Fredericksburg and a fact 
that The Confederate Veteran was 
published in Nashville. The question 
was, who was the joker? Suddenly 
Father remembered: Uncle Cotes- 
worth Pinckney had gone to Louis- 
ville to visit his in-laws and had 


mentioned coming back by way of 


Nashville. That was it, beyond 
doubt! Father started talking and 
double-talking. He himself was an 
editor then, and he says he was lent 
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eloquence by the vision of an innocent him home. The word flashed around the 


colleague weltering in his lifeblood. family. My uncles never joked with him 
“Reputable publication . plainly a = again. 
hoax... culprit unknown... worst pos- This is far from saying that they never 


sible taste beneath your dignity... .” 
Eventually, he soothed Uncle Teasey 


down, escorted him to a hack, and saw 


joked with anyone again. They simply 
chose less dangerous victims: for in- 
stance, me. There used to be a proud old 


club in Richmond called the V estmore- 
land. It had been founded in 1877 by 
former Confederate officers, and it oc- 
cupied the house where once lived Poe’s 
“Helen,” the: beautiful Mrs. Stanard. 
The elder Westmorelanders spent a good 
deal of time sitting in the bar and 
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reminiscing about The War, to 
the boredom of younger mem- 
bers, such as Father and my 
uncles—that is, I assume so, 
from what happened to me. | 
was on the edge of my teens 
about then and, apropos the 
news of Ypres, in Flanders, 
which was just then filling the 
newspapers, I remarked to 
Uncle Bob how much I'd like 
to see a real battlefield. 

“Nothing simpler,”’ he said 
“How'd you like to see the 
bloodiest battlefield in the 
whole War? Fine! I'll 
pick you up sharp at noon 
tomorrow.” 

He did, and took me to the 
Westmoreland, to the door of 
the bar. “‘Here it is, son,’ he 
said. “Gaze your fill. Right 
here, in this very room, more 
Yankees have been slaughtered 
than at Manassas, Antietam 
and Fredericksburg put to- 
gether!” 

Many of those old warriors 
I later came to know and still 
remember well: for instance, 
Col. Gordon McCabe, who 
drank his champagne from a 
celery vase and called Lord 
Tennyson “Alf”; Mr. Buck 
Royall, Richmond’s arbiter of 
the code duello (“Raise terra- 
pin and locust trees, my boy, 
and you'll have to harvest your 
crops only every twenty years”); 
Maj. Robert W. Hunter, the 
Confederate archivist (thirsty, 
and bored by a conversation 
about George Washington, he 
broke it off with a desperate 
“I must decline to discuss him 
further, madam, because of 
his personal morals”); Mr. 
Frank Nalle, a cadet at New 
Market in May °64, when the 
Virginia Military Institute won 
its battle streamer; Dr. Hunter 
McGuire (he—and_ his 
after him—always drove a 
Lincoln and always referred to 
it as his “Jeff Davis’); Capt. 
Thomas Pinckney, my great- 
uncle by marriage (he had 
starved as a Yankee prisoner 
at Morris Island, and once told 
me offhandedly, “You get used 
to them after a while; 
don’t taste all that bad’’). 

Last of all, there was old 
Colonel I’m ashamed to 
find I have forgotten his name. 
He always sat in one of the 
Westmoreland’s front win- 
dows, looking out on Grace 
Street, and he always wore 
something yellow: a yellow 
silk handkerchief, a cravat 
with a yellow stripe, a jonquil 
in his buttonhole. Yellow was 
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the cavalry’s color, and the colonel 
didn’t want anyone to forget that 
he—then a dashing young trooper— 
had taken part in Stuart’s Ride 
*Round McClellan. Before that he 
had been a boy telegrapher, but he 
would consent to be reminded of it 
only for the purposes of a standard 
club prank. 

The victim had to be a stranger, 
preferably a Northerner. The host 
would point out the Colonel— 
there, in the big black chair— 
as one of the few members left who 
had actually talked with General 
Lee on the battlefield. 

The Northerner: “In-deed! And 
what did General Lee say?” 

“You may well ask! It was some- 
thing you won't find in the history 
books, I can promise you that! He 
said—but maybe I can prevail upon 
the Colonel to tell you himself.” 

The Colonel would demur at first, 
but eventually a toddy or two would 
persuade him: “Well, sir, it was in 
the early days of The War, when 
I operated a field telegraph. One 
morning—we were near Staunton— 
a message for the General came over 
my wire. I could tell it was urgent, 
so as soon as I had written it down, 
I hurried to his tent. 

“**General,’ I said, saluting, ‘here’s 
a message for you, sir.’ 

“He read it slowly and carefully, 
then read it a second time. And what 
do you think he said?” 

“Tell me!” the visitor would im- 
plore. “Tell me!” 

“The General said, ‘Thank you!’” 

Here the Colonel would look from 
one to the other, nodding his head 
gravely, as if to agree, “I know it’s 
incredible, but ———” and then he 
would close his eyes, as if exhausted 
by the strain of telling so fantastic a 
story in such minute detail. 

Well, the Westmoreland disbanded 
in 1936, and the building was torn 
down. Where it stood, a filling sta- 
tion stands now. Where the old war- 
riors stood, nothing stands. They 
are gone. Their place is empty for- 
ever. But I will be forever grateful 
for the privilege of having known 
them and listened to them. 


If I had only realized it early 
enough, a privilege quite as high 
was Closer to hand. It was embodied 
in Grandmother’s sister, Great-aunt 
Annie Carter Stewart, who died in 
1957 at the age of 104. She had 
known many of the great warriors, 
and had even seen bits of The War 
herself, from her own window. When 
I came home from the Pacific in 
1945, I hurried to her house and 
began pouring out my war. She lis- 
tened patiently, as Madame Defarge 
might have listened to a child’s ac- 
count of a cut finger. 


—— But the kamikazes were the Again I had forgotten. She was so 
worst,” I rushed on. “They seemed to _ brisk, so alert, so alive, it was hard for 
be plunging not on your ship but on me to remember that she had been 
you, personally. You can’t imagine seven years old at the time of Fort 
how terrifying they were!” Sumter, eight at Second Manassas, 
Aunt Annie stepped gently into the _ eleven at the fall of Richmond. She, on 
pause. “Perhaps not,” she said. “Per- the other hand, remembered every- 
haps I can’t. But then, you've never thing, clearly, crisply and in detail. 
in your life seen a cavalry charge, have “Aunt Annie, did you ever see Jeb 
you?” Stuart?” 
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Fly TCA—it costs less by air with more time there 





When you think of Canada... think of 
TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES | 


MORE FLIGHTS TO CANADA THAN ALL OTHER AIRLINES COMBINED 
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Spending a day on the water? You'll really welcome the cold crisp taste of Coca-Cola that so deeply satisfies... 


the cheerful lift that’s bright and lively. No wonder Coke is the real refreshment... anytime... anywhere. 
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Enjoy 
Get Coke in King Size, too. 


Now available almost everywhere. 
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American Regional 


Cookery 


A cross-country guide to hearty, old-fashioned 


dishes that can hold their own against 


any cuisine in the world . . . plus nine classic recipes 


@ In the household of which I am the 
presumptive head, eating is never a 
routine or casual matter. We not only 
enjoy food of every variety but take 
lively pleasure in reading and talking 
about it—before, during and after the 
fact. 

Our home library of cookbooks 
numbers several hundred volumes and 
includes most of the masters, from 
Apicius to Alice Toklas. We read 
cookbooks not only for practical 
guidance but also for sheer love of 
the subject and the literary style. Our 
tastes in food range world-wide. But 
the book we consult most often is not 
a massive encyclopedic work like 
Escoffier or Mrs. Beeton, but a thin, 
shabby pasteboard copybook, its 
stained and gravy-blistered pages cov- 
ered minutely in a faded feminine 
hand. This relic dates from the early 
1860's and contains the favorite reci- 
pes of two'ladies who lived many 
years ago on Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin farms. They were my wife’s mother 
and grandmother. 

I like to think there are still a few 
families that cherish heirlooms of a 
similar nature, not only for senti- 
mental reasons but because the hon- 
est, unprettified American dishes they 
deal with offer a delectable kind of 
eating that, in my opinion, rates with 
the world’s best. 

Having thus firmly inscribed myself 
as a lover of true American food, 
cooked in the painstaking one-step- 
at-a-time method of earlier genera- 
tions, I now ask a pointed question. 
Where, in today’s mechanized, ho- 
mogenized and speed-ridden civiliza- 
tion, can food of that description be 
found? 

Certainly not at the best restaurants 
of your community, for chances are 
they will be French, Italian, German, 
Chinese or something else with for- 
eign savor and savvy. Nor will you 
encounter it at any of those thousands 





of “American” eating places that 
swarm in cities, most of them clean, 
conveniently located and efficiently 
run, but without taste or imagination 
or ambition where food is concerned. 

Colorful décor and theatrical bally- 
hoo, however entertaining these may 
be, are no substitute for good food. 
So you may be sure you will not find 
the real thing in regional eating at 
those showily contrived traps for 
transients that operate behind a folksy 
and phony facade. Anyone who has 
ever driven southward to Florida past 
a linked nightmare of roadside em- 
poriums specializing in grizzled pig 
parts, stale fried chicken, biscuits like 
bullets, hushpuppies of dubious con- 
tent, feeble coffee and the inevitable 
colored soda pop, will know what | 
mean. And so will those optimistic 
tourists who invade the New England 
coast with naive gastronomical vi- 
sions, only to find themselves at meal- 
times in a succession of counterfeit 
wayside taverns and false-front colo- 
nial mansions, each crammed with 
antiques and souvenirs, staffed by 
gum-snapping waitresses in quaint 
period costume, the walls draped with 
nets, bottles, spars and other seafar- 
ing artifacts—in fact, amply endowed 
with everything except real hospitality 
and honest New England food. 

There are countless self-styled Amer- 
ican restaurants in our land, but only 
a very few deserve top ranking by any 
serious standards. It would be diffi- 
cult, actually, to compile a list of as 
many as twenty-five which do justice 
to the fine cuisine which is native to 
our soil. 

A small and somewhat grudging 
note of approval should be sounded, 
however, for a few restaurants of the 
tearoom type, where at least an effort 
is made at home cooking. The chief 
asset of these chintzy cubicles is the 
presence in the kitchen of an Aunt 
Caroline or Sister Hattie from Geor- 









































An all-American meal: cach of its five courses comes from a different 
region. It comprises Pacific Northwest Dungeness, crab meat 

with mustard sauce, Philadelphia pepper-pot soup, 

roast North Dakota pheasant with Minnesota wild-rice stuffing, a 
California salad of sliced oranges and avocado, and 

Rhode Island apple pandowdy with creamy hard sauce. 
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A DINER'S 
DICTIONARY 


@ Here is a sampling of some old and 
true American dishes, affectionately 
and often humorously named by the 
plain, sturdy people who first made 
and enjoyed them. Their taste is no 
less individual! than their names, and 
they are worth searching out in 
those few restaurants that still up- 
hold the best traditions of American 
cookery. They are listed by region 
and in alphabetical order 


NEW ENGLAND 


Apple Pan Dowdy. A rich, but- 
tery, deep-dish apple pie, with a flak) 
crust that mixes with the filling and is 
doused with heavy cream at the table 

Biueberry Grunt. Blueberries or 
huckleberries, sweetened and flavored 
with cinnamon, steamed in a kettle 
and covered with a top crust of 
shortcake dough 

Boston Grown Gread. Jradi- 
tional accompaniment for baked 
beans. A sweet, moist loaf of corn 
meal, rye and graham flour, mixed 
with molasses, sour milk and soda and 
usually steamed in a cylindrical tin, 
Fried Fruit Pie. Actually a turn- 
over, fried in deep fat. 

indian Pudding. Molasses, but- 
ter and ginger lend spicy moistness to 
this baked corn-meal pudding, eaten 
with heavy cream, maple sugar or 
vanilla ice cream. 

Johnnycake. Originally a crisp 
corn wafer, known as journey cak« 

because it was packed by hunters and 
travelers on long trips 

Maine Fish Chowder. A /iic 
kettle of freshly caught fish, usually 
haddock, cooked with a base of 
browned salt pork, diced potatoes, 
onion and a draught of creamy milk 

Red Fianne!l Hash. Chopped 
cooked beets and potatoes, browned 
in bacon fat, aften eked out with left- 


over meat 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Phitadeiphia Scrapplie. Spiced 
corn meal and pork, fried in cakes 
and wonderful with eggs at breakfast 
on a chilly morning. 
Sautéed Sott Clams. The sweet, 
fat belly parts of large soft clams, 
crumbed, sautéed in butter and 
served on squares of hot toast 
drenched in pan drippings 
Snapper Soup. Sumpiuous, slow- 
ooked Philadelphia specialty, made 
from rich stock, turtle meat, vege- 
tables, spices, a touch of hot season 
ing, sherry and a garniture of hard. 
cooked egg 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


Shootty Pie. Crumb-covered mo- 
lasses pile 

Schnitz und Knepp. Boiled ham 
cooked with dried apples and small 
dumplings and served on a platter 
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gia or Virginia. With these ladies 
presiding, you can usually count on 
getting first-rate potpies, hot breads, 
pancakes, fried chicken that is both 
crisp and succulent, and desserts that 
appeal to the feminine weakness for 
creamy fillings and foamy sauces. But 
no male of healthy instincts will ever 
feel quite at home in an atmosphere 
of hushed schoolmarm gentility, or 
physically at ease while seated in a 
spidery fiddleback chair at a table so 
small that even the minute helpings 
of food seem generous. If the old- 
fashioned American cuisine was any- 
thing, it was generous in a masculine 
way, with a realistic acceptance of the 
truth that all men are born hungry 
and few get over it. 

Regional food and cooking enjoy a 
far different reputation in France. A 
time-honored vacation pursuit of 
French families is a carefully plotted 
and long-discussed gastronomical tour 
of the provinces. There is hardly a 
single region that does not offer its 
own home-grown products, prepared 
for the table in a style respected by 
generations of cooks. The variety of 
local specialties is astonishing. Over 
three hundred different cheeses are 
known to the wandering connoisseur 
and I have sampled at least twenty 
different meat or game pdtés at res- 
taurants and inns within a twenty- 
kilometer radius of Lyons. Frank 
Schoonmaker, the wine connoisseur, 
alone knows how many delicious lit- 
tle wines of the country exist for the 
discovery of the thirsty traveler. Even 
vegetables, fruit, meat, fowl and game 
all have their own characteristic flavor 
wherever you go. If you pride your- 
self on your love of the good things of 
life, a trip with knife and fork in 
France will produce a lush harvest of 
memories that should sustain you for 
years, 

But who, except Duncan Hines. 
ever deliberately set out on an eating 
tour of the United States? Try it some 
time and you will find yourself in 
wastelands of indifferent or down- 
right unpleasant cooking, interrupted 
occasionally by a memorable meal at 
orie of those old and tested houses 
where the owners have never swerved 
in their loyalty to American tradi- 
tions. 

If this sounds discouraging, be re- 
assured that there is still such a thing 
in this nation as old-fashioned home 
cooking—and the best place to enjoy 
it is in an old-fashioned home. You 
will know this cooking when you see 
it and smell it and taste it. It will 
make use of products which are as 
fine as the best in Europe, and many 
which are unobtainable there. This is 
the kind of unpretentious but deli- 
cious cooking that helps to make a 
united and happy family life. If you 
are lucky enough to belong to such a 
family, or if you are welcomed as a 
guest, I think you will agree that we 
still have a genuine national cuisine, 
and that it is so good that it deserves 
all our efforts to restore it to some- 
thing of its former glory. 


Our oldest and truest cooking orig- 
inated in New England and it owed 
much to the more amiable Indians of 
that section. We feel their influence 
whenever we sit down to a family- 
style clambake on the beach, eat 
oysters from the shell, roast green 
corn in the glowing coals, dip corn 
bread in our chowder, or let a fat 
brown pot of beans bake slowly to 
golden-crusted richness in the oven. 

The woodland note persists to this 
day. The best New England cakes, 
tarts and pies are made from wild 
mountain blueberries, and the finest 
flavoring contrast for roast turkey is 
still the honeyed tang of bog-grown 
cranberries, cooked whole with sugar 
in their own ruby juice. There is no 
more soul-satisfying dessert to a Yan- 
kee trencherman than baked Indian 
pudding, made of corn meai and 
molasses, with thin flakes of maple 
sugar melting on its steaming summit. 

To the lore of the squaws and the 
opulent bounty of fields and orchards 
and sea, the early settlers added the 
traditional practices of austere Eng- 
lish kitchens. Years later, when the 
spice trade flourished, nutmeg and 
cinnamon transformed the taste of 
apple and pumpkin pies, cloves and 
lemon enlivened hot rum grog, whole 
black pepper from the Indies imparted 
soul to stews and soups. And primi- 
tive log-house cookery developed into 
the first of our authentic regional 
cuisines. 

Some of the old dishes have come 
down to us unchanged. They are mir- 
acles of simple goodness, but like all 
plain eating, they require the very 
best and freshest ingredients and a 
hand that is not only skilled but 
guided by conscience. Too often they 
are reduced by substitution or short- 
cut to insipidity or fancied up to 
resemble something else. 

Nothing, I imagine, puts such re- 
newed life and hope into the soul of a 
hungry man on a frosty day as a bowl 
of New England clam chowder. Ac- 
cording to purists, who turn pale at 
mention of tomatoes or thyme, it 
should contain nothing but plenty of 
large chowder clams and the broth 
therefrom, salt pork or bacon, rich 
milk, cubed potatoes, an onion, a 
nugget of butter and flaky biscuit to 
break up and float on the gold-flecked 
creamy surface. Soundssimple enough. 
But, on a recent tour of Cape Cod 
and the New England coast, my wife 
and I asked for it everywhere and, 
with a single memorable exception, 
were served thin, weak, ghostlike imi- 
tations of the real thing. The excep- 
tion was dished out to us in Scott's 
at North Truro. We asked for the 
recipe and made a large pot of the 
stuff when we got home and all our 
faith in New England was restored. 

Cynics insist that the place to eat 
Maine lobster is at any good New 
York sea-food restaurant. Our experi- 
ence while touring Maine seems to 
bear out this view. We requested 
broiled lobster—just plain broiled 

Continued on Page 152 





One culinary art raised to 
near perfection by American men 
is the outdoor barbecue. 
Opposite, Texan John R. Harrison 
ceremoniously daubs barbecued steer 

ribs with a special sauce. 

The meal, masterminded by Walter Jetton, 
Fort Worth’s King of Barbecue, 

also includes top loin steak, beef brisket, 
chuck-wagon potatoes, smoked beans, 
sourdough biscuits and fried pies. 
Above, a ruddy-faced yachtsman-cook 
from Portland, Oregon, reaches 
through a curtain of heat for a filet 
of Columbia River salmon, 

broiled in an envelope of chicken wire. 
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Burgoo. Thick stew of chicken, beef, 
pork or squirrel, heaped up with corn, 
tomatoes, vegetables and spices. A 
mammoth open-air Kentucky feast 
often served on Derby Day. 
Charieston Chicken Piiau. 
Early traders introduced this Eastern 
dish that features a mound of diced 
chicken and steamed Carolina rice, 
enlivened by green peppers, tomatoes 
or okra. 


Chitteriings. A delicacy made 
fresh at hog-killing time. The “in- 
nards” are cleaned, cut in short 
pieces, rolled in egg and corn meal 
and fried in deep fat. 


Corn Dodgers. Quick corn-meal 
wafers made by dropping spoonfuls of 
batter on a hot bacon-greased griddle. 


Crackiin’' Bread. Corn bread 
mixed with crisp brown pork scraps 


Hopping John. Black-eved peas 
or red beans, cooked with salt pork 
or bacon and mixed with rice—a 
field-hand's staple in the deep South. 
Hog Jowis with Turnip Greens 
and Potlikker. Boiled smoked jowl 
(farm-cured) cooked with young tur- 
nip tops, and served on a platter 
with the greens (the pot liquor in a 
separate dish), Accompanied by hot 
corn pone or dodgers. 


Hush Puppies. The pizzas of the 
South, Onion-stippled corn-meal 
cakes, usually made in the fat in 
which fish has been fried. 


Satiy Lunn. Light, fluffy, yeast- 
risen teatime hot bread, baked in a 
muffin pan. 


Silttlabub, Whipped and sweetened 
cream, flavored with sherry, Madeira, 
or scuppernong wine, eaten from a@ 
glass or piled on top of spongecake. 


GULF STATES 


Baked GCposeum. The possum 
“Is carefully skinned and cleaned. 
stuffed with a highly seasoned dress- 
ing and roasted in a necklace of 
sweet yams, Served with the pan 
gravy, turnip greens and hot biscuits 
or corn pone 


Catas. Golden brown rice cakes, 
eaten hot with coffee. 

Daube. Creole pot roast cooked 
with many spicy ingredients and red 
wine in @ tight-fitting iron saucepot., 


Gumbo Fiie. There are many 
gumbos but this is a thick soup with 
chicken, ham, oysters, many herbs 
and seasonings and filé powder, made 
fvom dried sassafras leaves. Served 
over steamed long-grained rice. 


Pain Perdu. A New Orleans break- 
fast favorite. Slices of stale bread are 
soaked in beaten eggs, sugar, milk 
and grated lemon rind, fried a golden 
brown in boiling fat, then drained on 
brown paper and eaten with a sprinkle 
of sugar, cinnamon and nutmeg. 
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Continued from Page 150 
lobster, without improvements. The 
menus said “Broiled Lobster,” but 
what we got was usually boiled first 
and baked afterward. And, without 
fail, the shell would be filled to the 
gunwales with a solid mass of soggy 
bread or cracker crumbs, in which no 
lobster flavor was discernible. 
Discouraged, we decided to switch 
to boiled lobster at a long-awaited 
stop at a sea-front restaurant in Rock- 
land, which is resoundingly plugged 
in all the guidebooks. The place was 
crowded and filled with the wails of 
infants and the crash of dinnerware. 
Our waitress nailed us with a gimlet 
eye and said it would take forty min- 
utes for a boiled lobster and wouldn’t 
we rather have something ready, like 
lobster salad, or lobster rolls, or 
maybe Yankee pot roast? Balked by 
her manner and unhappy at the 
thought of lobster boiled to tasteless 
toughness for forty minutes, we com- 
promised on ham and eggs, and they 
were excellent, as they always are, 
even in the lowliest lunchroom. 


Below New England, one finds fewer 
colonial traditions but some mighty 
fine eating, especially in the ten thou- 
sand polyglot restaurants of New 
York, the Pennsylvania Dutch farms 
and inns and the generously endowed 
countryside and shoreline of New 
Jersey and Delaware. | should par- 
ticularly like to register my homage 
to the sweetest of all shellfish, baby 
scallops from the bays of Eastern 
Long Island. They are too small and 
delicate to assert their charms in 
elaborate cooked dishes or when en- 
veloped in rich sauces. Carefully dried, 
dusted with the merest trifle of flour 
and sautéed quickly in butter, they 
are very good. Better still, | recom- 
mend sealing them tightly in heavy 
metal foil with a spot of butter, salt 
and pepper, to cook in the oven for 
twenty minutes, so that all their divine 
sea juices are retained in concentrated 
form. 

Among other delicacies of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states are shad roe from 
the Delaware and Connecticut rivers, 
Long Island duck broiled on a spit 
over a charcoal fire, steamed hard 
blue crabs eaten out of hand with 
melted butter and lemon, pan-fried 
baby bluefish “snappers,” and the 
wonderfully rich fresh-fruit ice cream 
made in Philadelphia, which should 
be churned in a hand-freezer and 
eaten on the soft side. 

The table set by the hard-working, 
pious but life-loving Pennsylvania 
Dutch who settled here in the early 
18th Century sags under heavily laden 
tureens and platters of robust food 
closely related to the peasant cooking 
in the German Palatinate. 

Some of their specialties have be- 
come familiar to ‘‘furriners”’ because 
of rather intensive literary promotion 
in the food press. But personally, | 
have never encountered any of these 
odd-sounding dishes outside of Penn 
Dutchland, with the possible excep- 


tion of ponhaws, a breakfast dish of 
pork and corn meal which is more 
widely known as Philadelphia scrap- 
ple, and Pepper Pot, which is also a 
trifle obscure in origin. Sunday dinner 
at a Lancaster County farmhouse is 
likely to offer thirty to forty assorted 
dishes, including the spread of appe- 
tizers and relishes known as Seven 
Sweets and Seven Sours. Some other 
stand-bys are Schnitz und Knepp (ham, 
apple and dumplings), Hasenpfeffer 
(rabbit stew), Schnitzels (veal slices in 
egg-and-crumbs) of several types, 
Moravian coffeecake and the formi- 
dable Shoofly Pie. 


The elegant Southern cooking of 
romantic historical fiction has suf- 
fered much, not only from economic 
changes but from crude and blatant 
commercial exploitation. Some north- 
erners even wonder whether this fabled 
magnificence wasn’t just another myth 
culled from the dim, lace-edged past. 
To put it plainly, much Southern 
cooking today, even in its natural 
habitat, is a disappointment and a 
health hazard. There is just too much 
use of frying pan, flour bin and lard 
can for sensitive damyankee stom- 
achs. But this is true only of the 
quick-and-greasy roadside cooking 
which motorists cannot avoid, as well 
as of the small-town restaurant or the 
city coffee shop, where no standards 
prevail. Magnificent cooking does 
exist in the kitchens of many Southern 
homes and in a few old and mellowed 
country inns hidden in the byways. 

Experiments in our own kitchen 
over the years indicate that, for deli- 
cacy and subtlety, the time-honored 
recipes of Maryland, Virginia, Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas are in no re- 
spect inferior to the masterpieces in 
Brillat-Savarin or Boulestin. The Eng- 
lish ladies and gentlemen who settled 
those states may have been impover- 
ished but they had discerning tastes. 
Their cooking had refinement to be- 
gin with and it was enriched by a land 
blessed with unplumbed natural rich- 
ness, brimming over with Creation’s 
finest fish, game, crustaceans, fruit 
and green stuff. 

The South’s most illustrious dishes 
live on in our national cuisine. Some 
of the best known are Maryland dev- 
iled crabs, canvasback duck, crab 
flakes in cream, pan-roasted oysters, 
spoon and batter breads, soft-shell 
crabs, terrapin stew and tender fried 
chicken with hot biscuits and cream 
gravy. The genuine peanut-fed Smith- 
field ham of Virginia has a dry, gamy 
flavor as exceptional in its own special 
way as that of the cured raw ham of 
Parma or Mallorca. 

There is another franker, more ele- 
mentary type of cookery in the deep 
South and the hill country, of limited 
appeal, perhaps, to the outlander, but 
springing directly from the land and 
the character of its inhabitants, and 
honestly regional because of that. 
You have to be a born Southerner of 
a certain ancient birthright to love 
grits and red-eye gravy enough to eat 





them every day, or to dote upon lye 
hominy, turnip greens and potlikker, 
corn pone, hoecake and johnnycake, 
black-eyed peas, fat side meat, and 
possum baked with sweet potatoes. 

As for the Creole cookery of Loui- 
siana, particularly in the restaurants of 
New Orleans, it seems to be suffering 
from too much popularity. Like all 
cooking that requires much time and 
intense personal supervision, Creole 
cuisine was never meant for crowds or 
a hurry-up schedule. Reservations for 
tables are no longer accepted at the 
city’s two most famous restaurants, 
and long lines of impatient tourists 
may be seen constantly at their doors. 
This is bad news indeed for those who 
are passionately fond of this exotic 
food, with its blending of French and 
Spanish and its admixture of piquant 
herbs unknown to the outside world. 
The authentic Creole flavor needs na- 
tive materials and slow cooking, not to 
say the mysterious four de main which 
is a local gift. That is undoubtedly 
why it must be eaten on home terri- 
tory for fullest appreciation. 

Some of these essential ingredients 
are the small, crisp shrimp of Lake 
Pontchartrain, the long-grained rice 
of the Gulf country, plump buster 
crabs, bayou oysters, hot peppers, 
okra, filé powder for the omnipresent 
gumbos, the sweet crayfish and frog’s 
legs, pompano, red snapper and wild 
fowl from neighboring waterways. It 
is worth the while of any ambitious 
cook to master the art of making a 
jambalaya, that catchall rice dish 
that includes a multitude of odd and 
spicy titbits and the one Creole pro- 
duction that retains its native char- 
acter even when prepared by a strange 
hand. 


The traditions of Midwestern 
cookery are not so old or so deeply 
rooted as those of the original colo- 
nies or the Old South, and they show 
a preponderantly German and Scan- 
dinavian influence. But there were 
also enough pioneers from the East 
to leave the impress of their own 
culinary idiom, and today there is a 
strong family resemblance between 
the soups, roasts, pies and cakes of 
lowa or Indiana and those of Con- 
necticut or Vermont. 

This is grain country and pork 
products are supreme. Hams, bacons 
and sausage used to be homemade and 
still are in those households which 
have not yielded completely to the 
massive biandishment of the super- 
market. But many Midwesterners 
have forsaken the bountiful home- 
cooked meals of the past for daintier 
and less demanding fare. Instead of 
massive roasts of beef, lamb or pork, 
they eat snack meals between tele- 
vision programs. As in much of the 
rest of the nation, there is a tendency 
to whip up in a blender everything 
that is not already chopped, minced 
or cubed. Molded jelly “salads” of 
quivering rainbow transparency too 
often take the place of fresh vegetables 
from the truck garden. Everything is 








in Lancaster, Pennsyivania, 

the manager of the Hotel Brunswick (above) 
tucks into a Pennsylvania Dutch dinner. 
Featured ure pigs’ knuckles and 

sauerkraut, dried sugar corn, string- 

bean salad, hard pretzels and the 
celebrated “seven sweets and seven sours.” 
in Sausalito, California, 

a table in the Valhalla Inn (below) 
displays the bounty of West Coast waters: 
prawn cocktails, crab surprise and 
mountain rainbow trout. 














smothered in catchup, relish or may- 
onnaise, or is buried under swirls of 
aerated cream sprayed out of a can. 
Quick casseroles thrown together for 
a one-dish meal are great favorites 
and so are the many variations on the 
theme of pizzas, hamburger, tuna 
fish, cold cuts and peanut butter. 

All these modern excuses for meals 
fit into the pace and picture of the 
times. But it would be pleasant to see 
a revival of at least some of the 
healthy eating habits which have pro- 
duced so many husky linemen for 
the Big Ten. The materials are not 
lacking. The fertiie fields, waters and 
woodlands of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and the Dakotas have the heaviest 
population of wild fowl in this hemi- 
sphere. Whitefish from Superior and 
Michigan lakes is judged by some 
epicures to be the equal of Channel 
sole or Alpine trout. If you have the 
time and patience to seek them out, 
you may enjoy such regional treats as 
rabbit stews and roasts, incomparable 
beefsteaks, pan-fried silver smelts, 
and home-baked breads, pies and 
cakes from recipes that date far back 
before the day of mechanized living. 


It can get very hot in the South- 
west, especially at mealtimes. Natives 
of the sun-baked states of Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona and the south- 
ern part of California are apparently 
weaned on liquid fire. They are fond 
of a certain small red chili pepper 
which will bring tears to a Northern- 
er’s eyes if he merely touches one 
lightly and licks his finger afterward. 

Residents with cooler blood yield 
in somewhat lesser degree to Mex- 
ican, Indian and Spanish influences 
on food. Big shakers of ground chilis 
and bottles of hot sauce are a com- 
monplace on restaurant tables or 
counters, and innocent Anglo-Saxon 
dishes like vegetable soup, scrambled 
eggs or beef stew are always blitzed 
to the guest’s individual palate. Pinto 
beans, which cook to a lovely brown- 
ish red, are as customary as hot 
breads in Virginia or corn in Kansas. 
They are fried for six to eight hours 
in an iron skillet, tightly closed, and 
are often served again next day as 
frijoles refritos. When mixed and 
cooked with chopped beef and pun- 
gent condiments, the beans become 
chili con carne, which ranks with hot 
dogs and pizzas as a national indul- 
gence. Tortillas are made of hand- 
ground corn meal, patted into a thin 
cake and eaten instead of bread. 
They become enchiladas when they 
are reheated, rolled and covered with 
hot chili sauce, chopped onion and 
grated cheese, and occasionally 
crowned with the golden eye of a fried 
egg. 

Coarsely ground corn meal is rolled 
and filled with subtly seasoned cooked 
beef, pork or chicken, then wrapped 
in wetted-down corn husks and boiled 
or steamed to make tamales. The 
ubiquitous corn meal also goes into 
tacos, a luscious variety of crisply fried 
tortilla, filled with almost any moist, 


spicy meat or vegetable that is within 
the cook’s reach. 

The inflammable school of cookery 
is most prevalent in New Mexico, but 
lesser volcanic streams reach into the 
kitchens of neighboring states, espe- 
cially close to the Mexican border. 
Texas invariably brings to mind the 
barbecue. Just about everything is 
barbecued there, from chickens strung 
like beads on a spit to shoats, lambs 
and whole beeves. For the really big 
ranch or community wing-dings, a 
grate fire is obviously inadequate. 
Preparations often take a day and a 
night. The meat is dressed for the oc- 
casion and roasted in a pit filled with 
glowing coals; it is basted for hours 
with a new broom or a long-handled 
mop. Every barbecue boss has his own 
formula for the sauce, insinuating 
some secret ingredient like wild honey, 
chopped green ginger or even a gurgle 
of sour-mash bourbon, But all sauces 
must combine the four essential fla- 
vors—sour, sweet, spicy and hot. With 
the crackling brown meat often go 
pinto beans cooked in a bucket with 
the lid tightly sealed and plenty of salt 
pork and chili powder to lend succu- 
lence and fire. Homemade sourdough 
bread and rivers of black coffee are 
other prime requisites. 

If you wander through the South- 
west, you are bound to encounter a 
strange local delicacy known as 
“chicken fried steak,” which is made 
by pounding flour into a piece of beef 
with the edge of a plate. When the 
meat has spread out enough to cover 
the bottom of a fry pan, it is cooked to 
a crisp in boiling fat. Another favor- 
ite, at the sweet end of the meal, is 
pecan pie, related to all the tearoom 
pies of the South, as well as to pecan 
waffles and pecan layer cake. And 
there is a fine grapefruit pie made 
from the honeyed Ruby Reds which 
are grown along the Rio Grande. 

The southern part of California has 
never been known for its culinary 
achievements, but nowadays things 
may be looking up. Some amazingly 
fine restaurants have appeared in and 
around Los Angeles to challenge the 
reputation of San Francisco as one of 
America’s three cities where civilized 
dining out is possible. If there is any 
characteristic native dish, it is the 
salad, which often takes weird and 
wonderful forms. At its best, it is a 
great bow! filled with frothing greens, 
peeled citrus fruit, segments of velvety 
avocado, nuts and a bland cream 
dressing. The Caesar Salad originated 
here, and we may also give the citi- 
zenry credit for the nationwide craze 
for “snackery,” involving broiled 
spareribs, cheeseburgers and all their 
bun-shaped relatives, giant malts and 
the wiener wedded to hot chili. 


The resources of our country are 
like a great banquet of a thousand 
courses. Most of us are free to partake 
of the good things, if we have a mind 
to and can afford to pay. But today, 
much home cooking is looked upon as 
a disagreeable duty to be wound up as 


Oysters Rockefeller. A//oine's 
in New Orleans invented this wealthy 
dish of bayou oysters on the half- 
shell, topped with a “secret” paste of 
spinach, crumbs, herbs and a dash of 
absinthe and baked on rock salt 


Shrimps Remoulade. Piguan! 
sauce of mayonnaise, mustard, herbs, 
chopped sweet pickles and Tabasco, 
served chilled over cooked shrimp. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Chicken Pot Pie. Chunks o/ 
chicken, potatoes, bacon, onions and 
mushrooms baked in their own 
creamy sauce under a crust of flaky 
biscuit dough. 


Cider Appie Pie. Jhe filling is 
usually McIntosh apples, boiled in 
cider, spiced and sweetened, and 
baked with a lattice top. 

Fianne! Cakes. Pancakes made 
lumberjack style of sifted white flour, 
baking powder, eggs, butter, milk 
and sugar, and eaten with molasses, 
sorghum or honey, a stack at a time 


idaho Corn Oysters. Spoon/uls 
of batter containing grated green 
corn, eggs, flour, cream and baking 


powder dropped on a hot griddle 


Pianked Whitefish. 4 /owr-pound 
Lake Michigan whitefish, split and 
boned, baked on a preheated hard 
wood plank for thirty-five minutes and 
basted with seasoned butter and lemon 
juice. Served on the plank with a 
border of browned mashed potatoes 


Squash Pie. Hubbard squash 
blended with eggs, sugar, spices and 
milk ; baked in a pie shell 


FAR WEST AND COAST 


Abaione Croquettes. //i¢ meal 
of this elusive California shellfish is 
ground and mixed inta small cakes 
with eggs and cracker meal, well 
seasoned and fried until crisp 


Eggs Rancheros. / wo eves fried 
in bacon fat served with a thick sauce 
made from ripe tomatoes, chili pep 
pers, onions and herbs 


Hangtown Fry. Tiny Olympia 
oysters are used if available, and thes: 
are drained, lightly simmered in but 
ter, then scrambled lightly with exgs 
and a little cream, 


Pollo Relienos. Roasted chicken 
with a hotly seasond stuffing of 
ground meat. 


Sand Dabs en Papiiiote. A 
couple of sand dabs are broiled lightly, 
seasoned and wrapped with a slic« 
of smoked ham in oiled paper, then 
baked and served in their paper bags 


Sourdough Bread. [he basic 
method of making this self-renewing 
bread is to let a crock of flow 
potatoes, sugar and water stand in 
a warm place until fermentation 
occurs, From this bubbling “starter 

dough is made and a bit of each 
hatch of soured dough is saved to 
use for the next baking. 





quickly and painlessly as possible. 
There are, however, still millions of 
women who love to cook, in the old- 
fashioned sense of the word. They are 
proud of their work and they bask 
contentedly in the loving reactions of 
their families. They use nothing but 
fresh vegetables and prime fruits and 
they know where to buy day-old eggs, 
meltingly tender pullets and broilers, 
the best of meat, fish and sea food. 
They are not at all resistant to new 
! ideas, but they prefer the old family 
recipes to the flood of culinary propa- 
ganda, printed and spoken, that is 
concerned with what is new, cute or 
different rather than with what is and 
always has been wonderfully good to 
eat. If there is a future for regional 
American food, it is in the hands of 
these skillful and devoted ladies. 
There has been a surprising surge 
of interest recently in foreign cooking 
and the so-called “gourmet delicacies” 
imported from Europe and the far cor- 
ners of the world. This fascination for 
the higher forms of European cuisine 
is most commendable. But why should 
our own American regional traditions 
be overlooked or neglected? It is my 
hope that some day the best of our 
American dishes will once more be- 
come the fashion. In the meantime, 


‘ 
\ 


ladies, one or two old-fashioned home- 
cooked meals a week will do much to 
keep the family smiling. 


Text and Dictionary by 
SILAS SPITZER 
Acknowledgmem for valuable assistance 


in preparing and testing recipes to Helen 
Hoffman Spitzer and Ruth Hoffman Brooks 










































SOME CLASSIC RECIPES 


New England Bolied Dinner 


4 lbs. corned beef 

ly lb. salt pork 

6 or 7 peppercorns 

6 potatoes, pared 

6 carrots, scraped 

6 white onions, peeled 

6 turnips, peeled 

! head cabbage in wedges 
6 beets cooked separately 
'» cup chopped parsley 


Cover beef and pork with cold water and 
bring to boil. Reduce heat and drop in pep- 
percorns, then simmer meat 3 to 5 hours. 
Add potatoes, carrots, onions, turnips, and 
cook thirty minutes. Add cabbage ; cook ten 
minutes more. Serve on a large platter, the 
meat surrounded by vegetables, including 
beets, and decorated with parsley. 


Boston Baked Beans 


14 Ibs, pea beans 

4 lb. salt pork 

4 cup dark molasses 
Ly cup catchup 

‘4 cup onions, chopped 
2 tsp. dry mustard 

| tbsp. vinegar 

2 tsp. salt 


Soak beans overnight in cold water to cover, 
then drain, Cover again with cold water and 
simmer till skins burst when a few lifted ona 
spoon are blown upon, Drain, but save water. 
Put beans into a bean pot, Cut rind from 


pork, cut pork into slices, and add one half 


of slices and rest of ingredients to the beans. 
Put remaining pork on top and just cover 
beans with some of the liquid. Put lid on pot 
and bake beans at 250 degrees for eight 
hours, replenishing liquid if necessary. 


Senator Leverett Saltonstall, a cook by avocation, adds sherry to 
lobster Newburg, a dish created in the last century at New York’s 
Delmonico’s. He is surrounded by the rest of his dinner—such New England 
favorites as steamed clams, blueberry pie and brown Betty, made 

from apples gathered in Senator Harry Byrd’s orchards. 


Long isiand Ciam Pie 


pie pastry for a double-crust pie 

3 thsp. chicken fat 

3 tbsp. flour 

44 cup milk 

% cup clam juice 

! clove garlic, chopped 

juice of 2 lemon 

2 tsp. mustard 

/ thsp. Worcestershire sauce 

1 tsp. catchup 

salt 

2% dozen cherrystone clams, steamed and 
cut in pieces 

2 egg whites, beaten 


Roll pastry into two oval shapes about 15 
inches long. Lay one oval on a baking sheet, 
and spread filling (see below) on it, leaving a 
\4-inch border uncovered. Paint border with 
a little beaten egg white. Cover with the sec- 
ond oval of pastry and pinch edges together, 
then press them with fork tines. Paint top 
with a little cream, and bake in a hot oven 
for ten minutes and then in a moderate oven 
until brown, 


Filling: Make a white sauce of fat, flour, 
milk and clam juice. Add the next six ingre- 
dients, then clams and egg whites. Cool the 
filling. 


Philadeiphia Pepper Pot 


1% Ibs. honeycomb tripe 
1 veal knuckle 

/ bay leaf 

2 onions, chopped 

3 stalks celery, chopped 
14 cup chopped green pepper 
\4 cup chopped parsley 
2 potatoes, cubed 

1 red pepper, chopped 
salt and pepper 

4 tsp. cayenne pepper 
dumplings if desired. 


Simmer tripe in water to cover for 8 hours, 
and simmer knuckle for 3 hours. Cool tripe 
and cut it into small cubes. Remove knuckle 
meat from bone and cut up. Strain broth and 
simmer for 1% hours with bay leaf, onion, 
celery, green pepper and parsley. Add pota- 
toes, red pepper, seasonings and meats. 
Simmer the soup about | hour, Very small 
dumplings may be added when potatoes are 
nearly done, 


Dumplings: 1 cup flour, 4 pound chopped 
beef suet, pinch of salt and enough water to 
make a dough. Form dough into \4-inch balls 
and roll in flour ; drop into soup and simmer 
for 5 minutes. 


Minnesota Duck and Wild Rice 


2 wild ducks 

44 onion 

4 apple 

few celery leaves 

4 or 6 bacon slices 

salt and pepper 

1 cup wild rice 

/ tsp. salt 

1 clove garlic, chopped 
\4 Ib. butter 


Stuff wild ducks with onion, apple and celery 
after rubbing cavities with salt ; cover breasts 
with bacon slices. Roast ducks in a hot oven 
15 to 20 minutes, basting often. Serve with 
wild rice. To prepare rice, cook it for an 
hour in top of double boiler with salt, chopped 
garlic and 4 cups of boiling water; then mix 
it with butter and place it in greased custard 
cups to bake in moderate oven for 10 min- 
utes. Turn these molds out on a platter 
around the ducks. 











Southern Sp Bread 


! cup sifted white corn meal 
2% cups scalded milk 

/ tsp. salt 

1% thsp. butter, melted 

4 eggs, separated 

/ tsp. baking powder 


Add corn meal to scalded milk gradually, 
stirring mixture until smooth, then add salt 
and cook over hot water until thickened. AI- 
low to cool slightly. Add beaten egg yolks, 
baking powder and butter. Fold in egg whites 
beaten until rounded peaks form. Place dough 
in well-greased casserole and bake in 375- 
degree oven for about 35 minutes. 


Brunswick Stew 


| medium-size chicken 

/ rabbit or squirrel 

4 |b. salt pork 

2 tsp. salt 

/ tsp. pepper 

! onion, chopped 

1 can tomatoes 

1% cups green corn 

1 cup green Lima beans 
10 okra pods cut up 

3 potatoes, sliced 

I green pepper, sliced 
pinch of cayenne pepper 
pinch of thyme 

/ tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
5 or 6 slices bread 


Cut up chicken, rabbit or squirrel and pork. 
Simmer in water to cover, with salt and pep- 
per, until very tender. Take meat from bones 
and put back in pot together with remaining 
ingredients, including bread, and simmer 
slowly, stirring occasionally, When the stew 
becomes very thick like a mush, taste for 
seasoning and serve in bowls. 


Shrimp Jambalaya ‘ 


1 onion, chopped 

2 tbsp. bacon fat 

6 lb. diced cooked ham 
‘4 cup chopped parsley 
1 clove garlic, chopped 
1] green pepper, chopped 
1 cup canned tomatoes 
3 cups chicken stock 

1 lb. raw shelled shrimp 
salt and pepper 

dash of Tabasco sauce 
dash of chili powder 

1 cup raw rice 


Sauté onion in fat. Add ham, parsley, garlic, 
pepper, and cook about 5 minutes. Add to- 
matoes, stock, seasoning and rice, cover and 
cook about 20 minutes or until rice is done. 
Add shrimp; cook 5 minutes more. 


Saimon and Oysters 


l4 cup minced onion 

4 cup chopped celery 

34 cup butter 

4 cups day-old bread, diced 

\4 cup chopped parsley 

3 cups Olympia oysters with liquor 
salt and pepper to taste 

strips of bacon 

1\% cup dry white wine 

1 King salmon (8 to 10 Ibs.) 


Sauté onions and celery in butter. Add bread, 
parsley, oysters, oyster liquor, salt and pep- 
per. Stuff salmon with this mixture, and 
place in a well-greased pan. Lay strips of 
bacon over fish, and pour white wine over it. 
Bake fish at 350 degrees for about 2 hours, 
or 15 minutes a pound, depending on thick- 
ness of fish. Baste frequently with pan juices. 
THE END 
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IN SEARCH 
OF PORTLAND 


Continued from Page 74 


taking landscape toward an unknown 
future in a still “foreign” land. You 
can easily imagine, too, the weathered 
sails of the first prairie schooners 
creaking into the fertile valleys of the 


Willamette and the Tualatin. Even if 
you don’t visit the house of the fa- 
mous H. B. C. factor, Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin—now a museum in nearby 
Oregon City—your thoughts can read- 
ily return to his rule on the river’s 
banks only a little over a hundred 
years ago. McLoughlin commanded a 
kingdom that stretched from Spain’s 
California to Russia’s Alaska and 


od 


from the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific. Guests of this 
king of the farthest wilderness, like 
the upstate New York missionaries, 
the Spaldings and the Whitmans, who 
had journeyed overland to bring Pres- 
byterian salvation to the aborigines 
(a venture which was to cost the 
Whitmans their lives) found them- 
selves formally piped into dinner by 
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kilted Scots before sitting down to 
a feast of unheard-of delicacies from 
the factor’s own gardens, “served 
with a fresh plate for each course” 
as an awestruck Narcissa Whitman 
wrote back to the home folks. 

“You see, even as far back as 
that,” said an old Portlander to me 
some years ago with a proud lift of 
her white head, “there was a little 
island of civilization out here. The 
London Times came once a year and 
was read, by stern injunction of the 
factor, in chronological order, one 
paper a day—and no cheating by 
looking ahead to learn how things 
had turned out in Europe. When I 
was growing up out here social de- 
corum among my family’s friends 
was greatly stressed, and it was said 
that a properly brought-up Port- 
lander could take his or her place 
with perfect ease in any society in 
the world. At St. Helen’s Hall we 
were taught,” and here she gave a 
little laugh, “that no lady ever 
touches her chair while being seated 
at table.” Warming to the theme of 
early civilizing forces around Port- 
land she told me also how cheered 
an ancestor of hers had been by the 
sight of an Atlantic Monthly on a 
hotel table in a town still without 
sidewalks—though this was, to be 
sure, some years after John Mc- 
Loughlin and the London Times. 
Then she added—apparently lest 
she give the impression of being in- 
expressibly stuffy—that this same 
ancestor had been shot at by mistake 
as he descended the hotel stairs 
dressed for dinner. Fortunately the 
assailant missed. It was merely a 
case of mistaken identity. Appar- 
ently only gamblers and gentlemen 
dressed like gentlemen at that time 
in Oregon. 

I remarked that it was hard for 
me to picture Portland as ever har- 
boring any rooting-tooting bad 
men—although I knew, of course, 
that it had had its lurid heyday in 
the era of the gold rushes north, 
south and east of it. She nodded in 
agreement. “I know,” she said, and 
added, “I personally think it’s the 
climate. It tends to slow down the 
tempo. It may—and sometimes 
does—turn people into eccentrics 
and recluses, fanatical gardeners, 
misanthropes, bookworms and mild 
neurotics, but it doesn’t seem to 
lend itself to high-style public bra- 
vura—not in any sustained way cer- 
tainly.” 

I didn’t argue with her. I couldn’t— 
not about the weather, certainly, for 
Portland’s climate is, to say the 
least, singular. In wintertime Port- 
land days begin gray and often stay 
gray. The true Webfoot, however, 
finds an elusive witchery in this soft 
enfolding monotone. It creates a 








range of “hushed harmonies” to 
which many local painters have 
eagerly responded. Color is by no 
means lost in this fluid gray cocoon. 
Indeed the indescribable blue-green 
of western Oregon’s forests, hills 
and valleys is intensified in winter- 
time. Abstraction comes easily in 
this muted atmosphere. In the city’s 
downtown streets on rainy nights 
even neons lose their crassness in 
blurred reflections, while from any 
high window views of distant popu- 
lated districts gleam magically 
through the drifting mist. 

It sometimes surprises visitors to 
find such a vital group of resident 
artists. This lively community of 
painters, sculptors and their pa- 
trons is attributed to the presence 
here for almost seventy years of a 
group of influential people inter- 
ested in the arts. The Portland Art 
Association’s first devoted board of 
trustees—many of whom sketched 
for their own pleasure—was com- 
prised of the same powerful names 
that appear over and over again, a 
recurrent motif, in Portland’s civic 
history: W. B. Ayer, H. W. Corbett, 
Reverend T. L. Eliot, Henry Failing, 
W. M. Ladd, Dr. Holt C. Wilson, 
C. E. S. Wood. Since its founding 
in 1892 the Art Association has en- 
joyed an unquestioned place at the 
heart of the city’s social, intellectual 
and aesthetic life. In that year mu- 
seum rooms were formally opened 
on the second floor of the old city 
library and by 1905 the Art Museum 
was occupying its own building— 
the first of its kind to be built in the 
Northwest—and instruction of the 
public had begun in earnest. 

Portland’s art world not only has 
an exceptional sense of focus but an 
unusually friendly and open inter- 
communication among its mem- 
bers—and this without having de- 
veloped any self-consciousness about 
being a “regional school,” an em- 
phasis often acquired when people 
are exposed to the same powerful 
environmental stimuli. Portland’s 
fiercely individual painters and sculp- 
tors—Carl and Hilda Morris, Louis 
Bunce, Jim McGarrell, Jack Mc- 
Larty, Manuel Izquierdo—to choose 
only a few—live on faintly nos- 
talgic, slightly seedy suburban roads 
or pinned to verdant and often drip- 
ping hillsides within the city limits. 
In their houses you will find as- 
sorted loot from nearby ocean 
beaches and mountains, forests, 
plains, canyons, ancient river and 
lava beds, prehistoric caves: fossils, 
petroglyphs, rocks and stones, 
broken bits of Indian artifacts, ar- 
rowheads, seed pods, dried berries, 
pine and fir cones, bird skeletons, 
driftwood, sea shells. Most.of Port- 
land’s artists teach somewhere for 


extra cash—at the Art Museum, at 
Reed College, in university exten- 
sion courses. A hospitable lot, they 
will sit up until cockcrow with the 
slightest encouragement, talking, ar- 
guing, playing music and drinking red 
wine. Although they freely curse the 
climate and the stodginess of the 
general run of local citizenry, they 
all seem firmly wedded to the place. 


The Library is another old and 
continuously powerful influence in 
Portland’s civic history. Now ex- 
panded from its original private sub- 
scription status into a widespread 
and flourishing organization with 
eighteen branches in Multnomah 
County, it maintains a fleet of Book- 
mobiles and offers such unusual ad- 
vantages to members as the oppor- 





tunity to rent paintings and phono- 
graph records at modest rates as well 
as borrow books. 

Literary reviewing, however, now 
occupies a very minor, almost infini- 
tesimal space in the local newspapers 
and there was, moreover, a dis- 
heartening and puzzling absence of 
public protest when the Sunday Ore- 
gonian some years back discontinued 
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its book page. The local writer who re- 
minded me of these oddly contradictory 
facts about a city which has long prided 
itself on its bookishness also suggested 
“while you're here go and take a look 
in J. K. Gill's. Gill’s, as you know, 
once supplied reading matter for the 


whole Northwest. Now you'll find more 
typewriters and adding machines than 
books! Don’t ask me to explain to you 
why it is that a city the size of Portland 
can’t support the kind of exciting book 
stores that Seattle maintains. The truth 
is only the Co-op out at Reed College 


really comes anywhere near filling the 
present gap.” 

When it comes to inquiring about 
the place of music in Portland’s public 
life you are told that the Symphony 
has had its roller-coaster ups and downs 
but the thirty-five-year-old Junior Sym- 
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phony, now under the direc- 
tion of Jacob Avshalomov, 
has won for itself an enviable 
national reputation. Currently 
it is commissioning the works 
of contemporary composers 
for performance by its group 
of superior students, and, as a 
consequence, on a recent beau- 
tifully presented program of 
such familiar favorites as Han- 
del, Vivaldi, Franck and 
Strauss, concertgoers had a 
chance also to hear the world 
premiére of David Diamond’s 
The World of Paul Klee. 
The moment music becomes a 
topic of conversation names 
from the generous and culti- 
vated Jewish community in 
Portland are bound to be 
mentioned. For many years 
members of eminent Jewish 
families have contributed lead- 
ership as well as funds to all 
branches of the local cultural 
scene. Miss Ella Hirsch built 
the Hirsch Wing at the Art 
Museum in honor of her par- 
ents and established a fund 
for its maintenance and for 
the purchase of works of art. 
The names of Bachman, Fel- 
denheimer, Frank, Ehrman, 
Meier, Rosenblatt, Rosen- 
feld—to select a few from 
many—regularly appear in 
connection with activities in 
education, the arts and char- 
ities. 

The residence districts of 
this city of 400,000—notably 
Eastmoreland, Portland 
Heights, Dunthorpe and Os- 
wego—are almost without ex- 
ception a pleasure to behold 
in any season, for gardening 
in this mild moist climate is 
everyone’s year-round pastime 
if not his governing passion. 
One of the country’s greatest 
horticultural authorities, Mrs. 
A. C. U. Berry, now well into 
her seventies, quietly lives and 
works here. The thriving Gar- 
den Club is one of the few in 
America with its own club- 
house and grounds. The latter, 
a part of the estate of Mrs. 
C. E. S. Wood, retain much 
of the original planting as 
well as the stone balustrade 
of the terrace so familiar to 
Portland society in the old 
days. By no means unmerited 
is the title City of Roses which 
Portland attached to _ itself 
during the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition in 1905. Since 
Portland is alleged to enjoy 
240 to 270 “spring” days out 
of every 365 there is hardly a 
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Continued from Page 158 
time when this flower will not be 
found blooming on someone’s lawn. 
“For you a rose in Portland grows” 
is the motto taken from some rather 
E. Guestian poetry written by a 
lady member of the Mystic Order 
of the Rose, which annually helps 
put on the Rose Festival. This Fes- 
tival is said to have had its origin in 
1888 when one of the social leaders 
of the town, Mrs. Henry L. Pittock, 
erected a large tent on the grounds 
of her house at Tenth and Wash- 
ington streets, where the Pittock 
Block now stands, and invited 
friends and neighbors to exhibit 
their choicest blooms. Later Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood—that contro- 
versial Portland figure whose activ- 
ity in literature, politics, art and 
poetry are still the subject of lively 
anecdotes—suggested the event be 
made an annual one. Each Novem- 
ber the Park Bureau distributes free 
rose cuttings to all who apply, and 
since many thousands are given away 
the verses mentioned above do not 
greatly exaggerate when they add, 
“‘our homes they grace, they’re every- 
place, their perfume fills the air.” 
Because of the beauty of its resi- 
dence districts, the absence of any- 
thing to delight the eye in downtown 
Portland is particularly startling. 





Utility companies, apparently un- 
protested by a passive citizenry, 
have been permitted to cut down or 
mutilate the fine old trees that earlier 
residents carefully preserved or 
planted. The thirteen Park Blocks 
that run past the handsome Art 
Museum, designed by Pietro Bel- 
luschi, have managed to retain some 
grass and trees, but even here there 
are eyesores, notably an immense 
wooden billboard commemorating 
heroes of World War II. This 
“temporary” billboard (said al- 
ready to have cost more than $17,- 
000 in maintenance) effectively ob- 
structs any possible vista down the 
only pleasant stretch of green in the 
downtown area. Once a must on 
every visitor’s list, the classic Skid- 
more Fountain, whose unveiling in 
1888 was a great community event, 
now stands—long neglected and only 
recently renovated—before a dreary 
building advertising in large letters 
Sanitary Supplies. (This fountain, 
like Mr. Benson’s benefactions, was 
to provide, as refreshment for beast 
as well as man, glacial water from 
the distant Cascades, although a 
local brewer offered to pipe beer 
from his brewery for the opening- 
day festivities.) 

Portland’s Visitors’ Center—a 
charming pavilion, the work of 
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John Yeon, one of the most creative 
local designers—may be found down 
on the river. Here also one discovers 
some puzzling anomalies. | made my 
visit on a summer Sunday and the 
building was closed. (Apparently vis- 
itors are expected on weekdays only.) 
An enormous section of tree—un- 
identified as to species—had been 
placed on the terrace and here a 
plaque announced that this was in- 
deed the Visitors’ Center. Tacked to 
the tree was a sign reading: “Cham- 
pionship Playoff, Little League, 
Free, July 21 through 25.” This was 
the only indication of any Portland 
activity in which a visitor might be 
expected to take an interest. Beyond 
the river Mt. Hood obligingly dis- 
played itself against a cloudless 
sky—but its noble form had to 
be viewed across a cluttered and 
ugly water front. 

When I mentioned this to a Port- 
land acquaintance of my own gener- 
ation she sighed and said, “I'll tell 
you something else about that Vis- 
itors’ Pavilion. Originally when built 
by John Yeon, it was painted that 
special blue-green color of his that he 
has used so often locally—a color 
that seems to me to express the very 
atmospheric tonality of this region. 
Someone among the city council- 
men, or the Chamber of Commerce, 








or whoever, thought it was too much 
of an innovation. Without a by- 
your-leave the pavilion was re- 
painted a sort of dingy depot yel- 
low. A few of us got worked up 
enough to write letters to the news- 
papers. There was a small but fervid 
flurry of protest and eventually the 
blue-green was restored—though 
not to its original subtlety. I pre- 
sume John Yeon had got fed up by 
that time and washed his hands of 
the whole thing. Someone less gifted 
must have mixed the paint.” 

Our talk about the Visitors’ Cen- 
ter led us into a discussion of 
Portland’s peculiar civic psychol- 
ogy—something the visitor should 
try to understand if he hopes to get 
to the heart of this paradoxical city. 
The placing of the Pavilion with its 
glorious distant view and sordid im- 
mediate one, the painting, repaint- 
ing, and re-repainting of the build- 
ing itself—all this may seem minor 
but it offers, nonetheless, evidence of 
the kind of thing that has led some 
of Portland’s more outspoken na- 
tive sons to apply to their home 
town the term “schizophrenic.” 

Portland, say these critics, is dis- 
tinctly a “split personality”; its real 
trouble is that it fancies itself a shy, 
dignified, cultivated introvert, 
whereas in reality it has become a 
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brash, aggressively middle-of-the- 
road extrovert. 

This kind of talk occasionally de- 
velops into a wrangle as to whether, 
in spite of all the new power from 
the harnessed Columbia and the 
inrush of so many new people, Port- 
land still retains the somewhat per- 
nickety charm, the stiff-necked in- 
dependence and love of personal 
privacy that characterize New 
England. 

“How can you doubt it?” asks a 
descendant of the Old Core with a 
deprecatory shrug, indicating as 
much resignation as smugness. (After 
all, there are responsibilities in be- 
longing to any old order—particu- 
larly on the frontier!) If you reply, 
“Well, So-and-so”’—naming a cer- 
tain eminent name—“‘seems to think 
Yankee Portland is a myth,” the po- 
lite phrases which follow are likely 
to convey the impression that So- 
and-so thinks so simply because he 
has not penetrated to the conspicu- 
ously unpretentious fastnesses of cer- 
tain old houses on the Heights or in 
Dunthorpe, from which the strings 
of invisible influence, guiding the 
Library, the Symphony, the Art 
Museum, the Historical Museum, 
the Arlington and the Town Clubs 
and the Unitarian and Episcopalian 
churches have for so long been 
manipulated. 

Once, you are told, all these peo- 
ple were a self-contained group of 
public-spirited but fiercely private 
citizens over which there hovered— 
as in early Boston with its Lowells 
and Cabots—two indisputably 
“top” names—the Ladds and the 
Corbetts (though some would claim 
first rank for the Lewises “who go 
back to Captain Couch’’). In dis- 
putable gradations there followed a 
hierarchy of Failings, Eliots, Woods, 
McArthurs, Strongs, Hewetts, Ains- 
worths, Flanders, Kerrs. Interrela- 
tions among these families were ten- 
uous but firm, and there was a good 
deal of cousin calling, Southern 
style, with close blood relation- 
ships not necessarily involved. Per- 
haps all this is not quite gone, for at 
a recent wedding reception a young 
man cried, “Hi, collateral!’ to an 
elderly, dignified but by no means af- 
fronted maiden-lady member of this 
old inner group. Has, then, this im- 
memorial but invisible social au- 
thenticity, this tacit support of un- 
flamboyant mores managed to main- 
tain itself in Portland even when 
members of the present generation 
“take precious little part in the city’s 
civic life’ or “worse yet’ traitor- 
ously vote Democrat instead of Re- 
publican, get interested in economics, 
journalism, World Government or 
religious youth movements, or even 
take to modeling—not in clay, al- 
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ways respectable, but for Dior or 
commercial photographers? “Yes,” 
definitely asserted one informant to 
whom I put the question. “No,” de- 
clared another with equal vehemence. 
The latter, a middle-aged newsman, 
went on to say, “Gone, quite gone— 
the New England flavor of Port- 
land—if it ever existed. Don’t over- 
look the fact that today “West Side’ 
Portland is only fifteen per cent of 
the population. Sometimes I won- 
der if old Yankee Portland isn’t just 
a carefully maintained legend with 
no basis in fact.” 

“T couldn’t disagree more,” said a 
prominent Seattle woman who has 
recently established Portland busi- 
ness associations of an imposing 
kind. “Speaking for myself, I love 
just the very qualities in this place 
that you tell me are nonexistent, 
and that some people I’m sure would 
find hopelessly fuddy-duddy.” 

“Give us an example,” suggested 
the newspaperman, with a certain 
truculence. 

She thought a moment. “I can,” 
she said triumphantly. “It’s a qual- 
ity I think of as determinedly nor 
keeping up with the Joneses! Take 
the difference between the offices of 
my lawyer in Seattle and my lawyer 
in Portland. In Seattle the office is 
all new and shiny, elegant and mod- 
ern. Two telephones. Ash-blond sec- 
retary. Lots of highly polished win- 
dow space. The Portland office is 
musty, a little shabby. Only one tele- 
phone. No view at all. As a matter 
of fact the place looks rather like an 
English publisher’s office—if you 
know what I mean; beat-up old 
desk, worn places in the carpet, 
motherly-type secretary—but some- 
how you get the distinct feeling that 
the room and its owner are very sol- 
idly rooted.” 

As she talked I thought of an- 
other conversation on’ this same 
theme. “The conspicuous display 
has never been a part of Portland 
life,’ said an elderly woman, strongly 
reminding me of that conversation 
from the past about the early “‘is- 
land of culture” in this region. To 
prove her point she had been re- 
freshingly specific. “Why, Bill Brew- 
ster’s father, who was one of the 
leading lawyers here—served for 
thirty-six years on the Library 
Board, very active in the Art Mu- 
seum, direct descendant of Elder 
Brewster— Mr. Brewster senior never 
so much as owned a motorcar. And 
today the E. B. McNaughtons who 
are unquestionably leading citizens— 
he’s the head of one of the North- 
west’s largest banks, director of doz- 
ens of corporations, she is the widow 
of a former president of Reed and 
has been a president of the Art Mu- 
seum—they only keep one car and 
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no servant.” She cited several other 
examples and ended with the state- 
ment, “It isn’t miserliness. It’s just 
that a good many well-to-do people 
out here seem to want a certain kind 
of freedom that comes with living 
simply. And also, no matter how 
rich they are, it’s bad form to show 
it—and always has been.” 

I didn’t repeat this conversation. 
I only remarked that John Gunther 
had once written that Seattle and 
Portland were as different as tea and 
gin. 

The newspaperman cut across 
this persiflage. “Portland doesn’t 
seem to want its destiny,” he grum- 
bled. “Portlanders keep leaping 
back and forth from one side of the 
fence to the other and have been do- 
ing so ever since old Jim Hill said, 
‘Gravity built this city.’ Schizo- 
phrenic is the only word for them! 
They can’t make up their minds 
what they want. They envy Seattle’s 
success—don’t let them fool you 
about that for a minute!—but at 
the same time they don’t want to 
pay for it. For instance, when these 
great dams on the Columbia were 
being built. every die-hard Repub- 
lican in this place, and they are still 
legion, cursed ‘That man from Wash- 
ington’ up and down and black and 
blue. Now they'll all admit—if 





they’re honest—that Roosevelt was 
right. Already they haven’t got 
enough power out here. Already 
there’s too little for the new and 
constantly growing demands. . . .” 

“Wait just a minute,” put in a 
quiet lawyer; “true, some Portland- 
ers have been worried about the 
moving in of enormous industrial 
plants. There are plenty of people 
here who shuddered when Roose- 
velt was quoted as saying Portland 
could be another Pittsburgh. They 
still shudder at the thought of it be- 
cause they don’t want to see de- 
stroyed certain qualities in this place 
that they happen to like—that sort 
of easygoing quiet rhythm that 
drives some people crazy. But on 
the other hand there are people who 
may want more”—he hesitated— 
“well, let’s call it pace—who are 
also concerned about growth for a 
different reason. They feel that the 
great industries that already have 
moved in are using more hydroelec- 
tric power than they can balance in 
the use of local manpower. They 
are tapping this region’s resources 
without making adequate balancing 
payment to the region itself.” 

“Now I suppose you’re going to 
give me that argument about having 
more nursery businesses out here, 
more bulb growing and that kind of 
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thing, and keeping down industrial 
squalor... .” 

“I might at that,” agreed the law- 
yer, with a quiet grin. “I must say I 
get a very real pleasure out of look- 
ing at all those acres of daffodils and 
tulips and lilies at the de Graaff 
farms every spring. And I certainly 
don’t look forward to a rash of lo- 
cal Levittowns. Anything wrong 
with that?” 

A fiery young woman from Reed 
College broke in: “The thing I don’t 
understand when I hear talk about 
Portland’s inner integrity, its fine old 
gentry, its long-standing sense of 
civic responsibility and so on, is 
this—just where were all those noble 
citizens keeping their eyes and ears 
when that big teamster-and-politi- 
cal-corruption scandal was brew- 
ing?” 

Where indeed? The question was 
valid. I had already asked it myself 
as tactfully as possible. “I simply 
couldn’t believe it,” said a socially 
prominent matron. “That sort of 
thing going on here!” Her vague 
phrasing appeared designed to cover 
all the shocking details of how local 
Teamster bosses had conspired with 
the big Teamster brass in Seattle to 
operate a highly profitable vice em- 
pire in Portland. “There’s only one 
night club in the whole city, so far 
as I know,” she went on, “and you 
might really call it a family affair. 
The Amatis run the place. Such nice 
people. One of their boys plays in 
our symphony.” 

It was hard for many Portlanders 
not of this woman’s generation and 
upbringing to credit the lurid details 
that got their city’s name plastered 
on the front pages of newspapers 
across the nation. Although Sen. 
Richard Neuberger in the past had 
dug up unsavory titbits about local 
politics and vice—conditions serious 
enough to have come to the atten- 
tion of the United States military 
forces just across the river at Fort 
Vancouver—there had been a tend- 
ency to dismiss all this as merely 
sensational journalism. Now there 
was no ignoring the horrid facts. It 
was, indeed, one of Portland’s own 
newspapers, The Oregonian, that un- 
covered the sorry mess. (The other 
lively local paper, The Journal, un- 
fortunately pooh-poohed the revela- 
tions in the beginning and was 
obliged to munch an unpalatable 
diet of cold crow in consequence.) 
Tireless legwork, plus courage on the 
part of two Portland reporters, 
Wally Turner and William Lam- 
bert—with the unexpected help of a 
disgruntled local rackets promoter, 
Big Jim Elkins, whose “take” didn’t 
suit him—is credited with supplying 
the McClellan Committee in Wash- 
ington with the nationwide shock 


needed to support this committee’s in- 
vestigation of Teamster racketeering. 
When Lambert and Turner won 
the coveted Newspaper Guild’s Hey- 
wood Broun award and a Pulitzer 
prize, a Portland gentleman remarked 
to me, “Gave The Oregonian a little 
much-needed plasma. It’s been dozing 
along lately on its past reputation. 
Once, you know—along with a certain 


railroad and a small group of lumber 
barons—it was said to run this state.” 
This same gentleman put into my 
hand a published account of the city’s 
current state of mind. Under the head- 
ing “Senate Furore to the Contrary, 
Portland Rose Among Cities,” the 
piece declared that the Rose City was 
just a “homebody” earning its keep 
from “lumber, distribution and in- 





dustry lured by cheap power” and 
it was naturally deeply chagrined at 
any public smear on its good name. 
But somehow I could not help re- 
calling the tag “schizophrenic”’ when 
I read the remarks with which the 
piece ended: “To hell with the rack- 
ets investigation,” exclaimed an edi- 
tor of the “crusading” Oregonian, ‘the 
smelt are running!” 
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The running of the smelt is a cat- 
aclysmic event which brings out thou- 
sands of fishermen, professional and 
amateur, equipped with clothes bas- 
kets, ten-gallon pails, shovels and nets 
to catch the silver fish as they swarm 
up the rivers—-a sight which stuns the 
visitor but is taken with relative calm 
by the citizens of a state in which 
three out of every four males above 


the age of fourteen possess fishing li- 
censes, (Boys under fourteen may fish 
without them—and do.) It might be 
recalled in this connection that Lewis 
and Clark on their important explora- 
tion trip in 1805-06 were more as- 
tounded by the hundred-pound salmon 
that they found in the Columbia 
River than by the whale they saw 
washed up on the beach at Seaside. 


They were told by the Indians that 
the fish went back to their original 
homes to spawn and die; they dis- 
missed the story as incredible. The 
fate of the salmon on the Columbia 
River with all the new dams and in- 
genious fish ladders (to make this 
yearly spawning run possible) is still 
a hotly debatable subject here, where 
the old-timers tend to deprecate the 
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“experts” as overeducated and 
underexperienced. 

Almost equal in intensity to the 
opposition to interfering with the 
“natural” life of the salmon was the 
furore aroused among local ama- 
teur archaeologists when it was dis- 
covered that these dams would cre- 
ate artificial lakes covering many of 
the records of prehistoric man that 
lie all along the Columbia River, on 
islands, on banks, in caves, on 
wind-swept wastes of rock. When 
word got out that these stone-age 
relics would be lost, a form of mad- 
ness swept a section of the populace. 
People rushed out to the river banks 
prepared to make wax impressions, 
or to dig up or pry off whatever 
relics they could find before the 
flood waters covered them forever. 

The ardent “rock hound” is a 
traditional figure hereabouts. The 
Columbia’s amazingly rich mine of 
prehistoric art has been looted— 
but also in some measure preserved— 
by farmers at spring planting, by 
road builders, boatmen and Sunday 
hikers. Two Portland citizens—Jim 
Haseltine, a businessman and 
painter, and Dr. Carl Heller, an 
endocrinologist—helped their sculp- 
tor friend, Jim Hansen, get into use 
a wax process he had perfected 
whereby accurate impressions of 
these strange Picasso and Kleelike 
figures from an undated antiquity 
could be preserved. Interest in the 
archaeological richness of this area— 
neglected by professionals for such 
a long time—began to rise markedly 
when men of the stature of Jacques 
Lipchitz, the famous modern sculp- 
tor, and Paul Wingert from Colum- 
bia University expressed enthusiasm 
for this mysterious stone-age art. As 
a result there came to light ancient 
objects long lost to view in the 
crowded storage rooms of the Ore- 
gon Historical Society. Now the 
local Archaeological Society is said 
to be the most active of its kind in 
America, and the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, where many of 
these relics are housed, has risen 
sharply in public esteem. 

From time to time tantalizing sto- 
ries appear in the local newspapers 
about this art from an ancient cul- 
ture. In 1957 Captain Yasa Raja, of 
the Pakistan Army, in America on 
an exchange program to act as track 
coach at the University of Oregon 
(he will train Pakistan’s 1960 Olym- 
pic team), was photographed in 
Portland with the immense petro- 
glyph from the Columbia River 
Gorge that has stood since 1910, un- 
noted by most of the citizenry, in 
front of the City Hall. Captain 
Raja, a Moslem, was of the firm 
opinion (and offered proof no one 

Continued on Page 168 
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refuted) that this intricately carved 
rock was a Buddhist baptismal stone 
carved by some wandering mission- 
ary from Asia in the days before re- 
corded history. Just how he wan- 
dered to the Columbia River from 
Asia is as great a mystery as the 
origins of the much later Northwest 
Indian tribes, whose art and arti- 
facts—surprisingly “modern,” skill- 
fully executed masks, weavings, 
sculptures, utensils designed for 
beauty as well as usefulness—are 
on view in the Portland Art Museum. 

As you enter or leave the Art 
Museum you cannot avoid seeing 
another of Portiand’s many art 
treasures. This is a head by Bran- 
cusi. It is worth mentioning because 
there is a story concerning its ac- 
quisition—a story from that “old” 
Portland which some say is dead 
and some say is still alive but which 
all agree indicates another facet of 
the famous “split” in the city’s 
psyche. 

Miss Sally Lewis, now nearing 
her ninetieth year, gave the Brancusi 
head to the Museum. Miss Sally was 
one of the first Americans to catch 
fire from the famous New York 
Armory Show of 1913 when the 
New Art burst on an enraged, or 
exhilarated, American public. Miss 





Sally had money and spent it on 
modern painting and sculpture: Juan 
Gris, Pablo Picasso, Wak Kuhn, 
Andre Derain, Brancusi, Odilon 
Redon, Marsden Hartley, Max 
Weber, Jules Pascin, Marie Lau- 
rencin. She brought her loot back to 
Portland and displayed it at the Art 
Museum—aided and abetted by 
other local Prometheans, Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood and Anna B. 
Crocker among them. On the cata- 
logue of the show which severed 
aesthetic-social Portland into war- 
ring camps there appeared these 
challenging words: 

“Art is a sign of life. There can be 
no life without change, as there can 
be no development without change. 
To be afraid of what is different or 
unfamiliar is to be afraid of life. 
And to be afraid of life is to be 
afraid of truth, and to be a cham- 
pion of superstition.” 

Recently I visited Miss Sally after 
a lapse of many years. Formally 
gloved and hatted, she was seated 
among tree branches on the up- 
stairs terrace behind her little house. 
She was indirectly presiding over 
the kind of tea once called “high.” 
There was a coterie of charming 
elderly friends present, also hatted, 


veiled and gloved, a smattering of 


my generation—rather more infor- 
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mally attired—and a large group of 
young relatives and their friends 
having cocktails in preparation for a 
picnic that was to be held later at 
the McDonald farm down on the 
Willamette, a party to which I was 
persuaded to go. 

Before I left for the picnic, how- 
ever, Miss Sally said to me, “Yes, I 
have lived in Portland all my life— 
and yet I could say I haven't lived 
here either.” She paused and added, 
“Portland is my world—and yet it is 
not my world.” 

“There you have it,” said the 
friend from Reed Coilege, to whom 
I repeated the story. “Portland’s 
schizophrenia. If you’d been here at 
the height of the recent hue and cry 
about Louis Bunce’s ‘abstract’ air- 
port mural, you would have asked 
yourself if Sally Lewis’s pioneering 
had done any good. Every old 
cliché about modern art was dusted 
off and used again.” 

I remarked that I had found 
rather interesting the fact that this 
teapot tempest about the airport 
mural had been used by the Benson 
Hotel facetiously to apologize for 
repairs being made. Didn't my 
friend from Reed think the hotel’s 
supposedly humorous posters about 
“modern” art might be a healthy 
sign of interest? 


” 


“Merely the opportunism of the 
Philistine,” she said. “Portland is a 
fraud. Look, for instance, at the 
way it has always acted about Reed 
College. I'd say two thirds of Port- 
land citizens have always been em- 
barrassed by its very presence here. 
You'd be surprised at the number 
of people who still think Jack 
Reed—he’s the only American bur- 
ied in the Kremlin, as you doubtless 
know—had something to do with 
the place. He didn’t. He went to 
Harvard.” 

“I’ve been wanting to talk about 
Reed,” I said quickly. “What about 
it anyway?” I did not need to put 
my question more precisely. She 
went off like a skyrocket. 

“No matter how many times the 
facts about Reed are aired,”’ she 
cried, “‘about its high national scho- 
lastic rating, its extraordinary fac- 
ulty, the exceptional post-college 
records of its graduates, the per- 
centage of Rhodes scholars it has 
produced, its contribution in sci- 
ence and liberal! arts, it sti// gets the 
reputation of being a place for 
freaks, pinkos and odd balls. Sure 
I'll admit we’ve had some campus 
crackpots and we contributed some 
members to the Beat-nik, Zen-nik 
Beach crowd in San Francisco— 

Continued on Page 171 
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but what of it? Take the case of that 
student who grew a long beard and 
went to classes in a toga and sandals. 
You’d have thought the whole cam- 
pus was going around dressed like 
Romans. And maybe it’s worth 
mentioning that that particular stu- 
dent left soon after all the publicity. 
Not because of the way he dressed, 
mind you, but because his grades 
weren't up to par. 

“And there’s Reed College first, 
last and always—utterly tolerant 
and open-minded, just anxious to 
produce some graduates who know 
how to think! That’s why it has 
never gone in for fraternities or 
sororities or intercollegiate athletics 
and all that sort of thing. . . .”” She 
broke off, breathless. 

““My daughter gets a little worked 
up about her alma mater,” re- 
marked her father tolerantly. “‘No, 
I didn’t go to Reed but I was glad to 
send my child there—since she was 
bright enough to be admitted. The 
standards are very high, you know. 
Always have been right from the 
start.” 

“It’s a funny thing about Reed’s 
unfortunate local status when you 
come to think about it, for its origins 
were typically early Portland. Sim- 
eon and Amanda Reed, who gave 
the money in the first place, were 
bona fide Yankees, prosperous and 
respected.» It was none other than 
the Reverend Thomas Lamb Eliot, 
head of the Unitarian Church and a 
member of that famous New Eng- 
land Eliot clan, who sold the Reeds 
the idea of founding and endowing a 
liberal, nondenominational college. 
What’s more the very campus was a 
gift from the estate of an unregen- 
erate Vermonter, William S. Ladd— 
it was his old cow pasture—yet, 
somehow, Reed has always been a 
thorn in Portland’s side. Some of 
this probably stems from the old lie 
about Jack Reed’s connection with 
the place, and some of it undoubtedly 
comes from a mistake in identity 
between a red-hot Labor leader out 
here some years back named Wil- 
liam Foster, and the first president 
of the college who unhappily bore 
the same name. But anyway, the at- 
titude’s slowly changing. I’d say 
Portland is beginning to grow up to 
Reed at last.” 

He grinned. “The social infiltra- 
tion of the faculty helps a lot too,” 
he added. “Most of them come from 
other parts of America, far away 
from the crude West.” He gave the 
word “‘crude”’ a fine wry twist. 

“They’re in great demand in one 
way or another; lend a certain éclat 
to committees, general social func- 
tions, that sort of thing,’ and he 
grinned again. 


On my last night in Portland I went 
with friends to hear the Castle Jazz 
Band, playing at Rosini’s Restaurant. 
The leader, Monte Ballou, is famous for 
his improvisations and while there 
he sang a new one with the topical re- 
frain, “Don’t hurt that airport murie/!”’ 
(Ballou is a friend of Louis Bunce, and 
an admirer of his work.) From Rosini’s 
we went on by taxi to Caffe Espresso, a 


daringly new, monastically bare bistro 
designed, according to an elaborate 
brochure, to attract “Those among us 
who recognize art, music, theatre, et 
cetera,” and who also respond to “‘a re- 
laxed atmosphere, conducivegjo—nay 
designed for—quiet Seino. the 
game of chessand similiar therapeutics.” 
Chess was not being played at the time, 
nor were there any wandering folk 


singers, guitar or recorder players, “zith- 
erati’’ and similar diversions “assem- 
bled for the patron’s delectation’—as 
the brochure also promised. However, 
at our table someone began to hum 
another of Monte’s most popular num- 
bers: /’ve Got Those Keep Oregon Green 
Blues. tall seemed a properly paradox- 
ical atmosphere in which to end my 


search for Portland. rHE END 
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AZALEA ‘TRAILS 


@ The blossoming azalea breaks its fragile way 


northward each year from the Gulf of Mexico 


coast, where it first appears about the end of 


January. Although it is reputedly a touchy plant, 
with the touchiness of so many things originat- 
ing in Asia, it nevertheless makes a brave ap- 
pearance on the very fringe of the retreating gold. 

Seen in volume, azaleas have an insinuating 
power to hold people’s attention. In Wilmington, 
North Carolina, one of the most assertive azalea 
cities in the South, a motorist was so charmed 
by the banks and masses of them that he drove 
up on the sidewalk and hit a pedestrian, who was 
too spellbound by the flowers to notice the 
careening car. 

February and March are ordinarily the azalea 
months in the Deep South. Mobile has an offi- 
cial thirty-five-mile motorists’ “Trail” which is 
in fullest glory during those months and is ex- 
ploited in every possible way, including lighting 
the azaleas up at night. 

North and South Carolina break into the pink 
a little later, with special brilliance in Charles- 


ton, Wilmington, and strangely enough at Camp 


The National Arboretum in Washington, D.C. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THEODOR HORYDCZAK 


Lejeune, the Marine Corps training base. Dur- 
ing World War II the commandant decided to 
make the then swamplike terrain a little less 
primitive, and the azaleas he ordered planted, 
using P.X. profits, have been increased so that 
now there are hundreds of thousands of them. 

In April the azalea reaches the hillside at left, 
Mt. Hamilton, at the National Arboretum in 


Washington, D.C. It does not grow very much 


farther north. Here there are thousands of 


varieties of the flower in many shades, represent- 
ing the innumerable hybrids developed in Japan, 
England, and the United States, to adapt it to 
ruder climates. At the National Arboretum the 
main mass of azaleas usually comes to full 
flower in late April and May. Then their tight 
blossoms break outamong the dogwood, the mag- 
nolias, the rhododendron and camellias, fresh 
sprays of color up and down the hillsides and 
in cheery patches throughout the southeastern 
segment of America, fresh faces from the Orient, 
very delicate and even artificial emblems which 
come out only when the world has been made 


ready for them: when spring is here. 1He END 
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DERBY TIME 
IN LOUISVILLE 


Continued from Page 93 


see Armageddon as they would the 
Derby. They go out to the Downs on 
other afternoons for a card of seven 
or eight races they can watch at their 
leisure from advantageously situated 
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seats. They think those of us who go to 
the Derby are masochists, that Derby 
week end is tough enough to take 
without going out to the track. For the 
Derby is far more than a horse race; 
it is the high point of the social year 
in a very social town renowned—or 
so we like to think—for its hospitality. 
Derby week end just happens to be 
more of the same. It gets so that a 
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person is afraid to shake hands on 
coming into a house for fear a pass- 
ing waiter will put a julep into his 
right hand. This he does not need, 
as he already has one in his left. 

The characteristic form of hospi- 
tality is the Derby breakfast. This is 
really luncheon, but as it is the first 
real meal of the day and has to be 
eaten early, on Friday and Saturday, 
so that everyone can get to the track, 
it is called breakfast. It begins at 
noon, or even before, and is over by 
two or half past. After the races 
come the parties which last until 
dinner—never served before ten 
o’clock. The small and very social 
River Valley Club is the scene of an 
annual Derby Eve dinner and dance 
that starts late but works up a head 
of steam that comes close to shatter- 
ing the walls. A Catholic friend of 
mine remarked once that Derby Eve 
is the only Friday in the year he 
doesn’t have to eat fish, because he 
never gets dinner at the River Val- 
ley until after midnight. 

My husband observed to a visiting 
lady one Derby Day that people 
probably think Louisvillians live this 
way all the time. “Oh, no,” she pro- 
tested, “‘of course we don’t.” “Well,” 
he said brightly, “‘we do.” 

It pretty nearly is true, too, except 
that over Derby week end, what with 
the races and all, we don’t have time 
to cut the grass or get in a game of 
tennis, except perhaps before break- 
fast. One of my friends confessed she 
used to have a hard time getting 
through Derby time from Thursday 
to Monday until she hit upon a de- 
vice—sort of Alcoholics Anonymous 
in reverse? Every morning when she 
wakes up and thinks she can’t get 
through one more day and night of 
parties, she says resolutely to herself, 
“Today | will have a drink. Not to- 
morrow, or the day after, but just 
today.” And so by screwing up her 
courage for one day at a time she can 
manage to hold out. 

Derby week end is utterly exhaust- 
ing for native and guest alike, apart 
from hiking to and from the track. 
Consider the saga of Derby guests of 
ours—an English couple—who, 
within their first twenty-four hours 
in Kentucky were shot at, were 
nearly poisoned and let a fortune 
slip through their fingers. 

The shooting they may have ex- 
pected. They had never been in our 
state before, but had heard such 
stories as the one about the Ken- 
tucky child who, on being told that 
her grandma was dead, asked, “Who 
shot her?” The other episodes of the 
week erid were not quite in the ex- 
pected tradition. 

It happened in this manner. 

The year was 1947, when the 
strong favorite was C. V. Whitney’s 
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Phalanx, a colt who was beaten by 
Elizabeth Arden’s outsider Jet Pilot. 
Our English visitors were old friends 
whom I shail call John and Bettie 
Worthington. They were coming to 
the United States for the first time 
since the war, on the maiden passen- 
ger voyage of the new Mauretania. 
She was due to dock on the Friday 
before the Derby. The Worthingtons 
had airplane tickets for Louisville on 
a flight leaving La Guardia early on 
the morning of Saturday, Derby 
Day, and were due to arrive here 
about noon. 

As it happened the boat was late 
and the Worthingtons were up for 
one reason or another most of Fri- 
day night. They had been in bed less 
than three hours—it was still dark— 
when the airline office called to in- 
form them that La Guardia was 
closed by fog and if they wished to 
get to Louisville that day they would 
have to take a train to Washington 
immediately and a plane from there. 

This they groggily did, finding 
themselves by the middle of the 
morning sitting in a dazed condition 
in a plane at the Washington airport. 
There was still time to make Louis- 
ville before the Derby was run, as the 
horses go to the post at 4:45 and we 
are an hour behind Eastern time. 
The flight was ready to take off when 
a stewardess noticed the Worthing- 
tons’ tickets read New York-Louis- 
ville, whereas they were going Wash- 
ington-Louisville. They would have 
to disembark, she said,and straighten 
this out at the ticket counter. Reluc- 
tantly they did this and returned to the 
ramp to find the plane had departed, 
with their baggage. 

John Worthington, ordinarily a 
mild man, must have said some 
sharp and magic words to somebody 
in Washington that morning, for the 
plane was brought back for them, 
infuriating the other passengers, 
most of whom were headed for 
Churchill Downs and now saw no 
chance of getting there. One of them, 
a pretty blonde traveling alone, was 
literally in tears when they finally 
landed in Louisville. We were wait- 
ing at the airport and were aston- 
ished to see our friend John emerge 
from the airplane with his wife on 
one arm and this weeping blonde on 
the other. The time was well after 
three. 

“I told this lady,” said John, in- 
dicating the blonde, “that you would 
meet us with a car and would take 
her to the track. She is very anxious 
not to miss the Derby—her husband 
is riding one of the horses.” 

The lady introduced herself as 
Mrs. Eric Guerin and climbed into 
the car with us. We drove out to the 
Downs as fast as we could, picking 
our horses on the way, hoping we 
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would arrive in time to bet at all. My 
husband had a form sheet; we in- 
formed the Worthingtons that it was no 
use betting on anything but Phalanx, 
with Eddie Arcaro up. “He can’t be 
beaten. And although you won’t make 
much, you'll at least get a little more 
than your money back.” This was an 
important consideration to the English, 
who were allowed only a very small 


sum for foreign travel and were having 
a hard time stretching it. 

Purely to be polite, we asked Mrs. 
Guerin the name of her husband's 
mount. 

“Jet Pilot,” said she. 

“He can’t go the distance,” declared 
my husband. 

“That's what we're worried about,” 
agreed Mrs. Guerin. 
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The two men then proceeded to 
make their plans for putting all they 
could afford on Phalanx. “How 
much shall I put on for you?” John 
Worthington asked his wife. 

“Ten dollars,” she said. “To win. 
On Jet Pilot.” 

“But Jet Pilot can’t possibly ——” 

“Listen,” she interrupted. “The 
gypsy fortuneteller has as .good as 
sat right down in our laps! If you 
don’t regard Mrs. Guerin as an 
omen, you just haven’t got good 
sense. No sensible person could pos- 
sibly bet now on anything but Jet 
Pilot.” 

Laughing scornfully at female in- 
tuition, her husband accepted her 
ten dollars, saying she might as well 
have closed her eyes and used a pin. 
The car arrived at the clubhouse 
gate minutes before the Derby horses 
went to the post, and the two men 
ran to place the bets. They joined us 
in the box just in time to see Jet 
Pilot break in front and lead the 
field all the way around the whole 
mile and a quarter. He paid $12.80 
for two. 

Bettie Worthington was delirious. 
All those dollars for which she did 
not have to account to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer! “Enough nylons 
for a centipede,” she exclaimed, 
“and new shoes to go with them!” 
She was first in line when the “pay” 
window opened. And then she found 
out that in his confused and excited 
state her husband had put her money 
on a horse with the similar name 
of Jett-Jett, who had unseated his 
jockey at the post. 

That night the Worthingtons 
drowned their sorrow in champagne 
at a party that did not break up 
until after two o'clock. By the time 


they eventually got to bed, they 
had been awake almost twenty-four 
hours and were exhausted. We put 
them in a downstairs rear bedroom, 
removed from the noises of street 
without and children within. 

At eight o’clock in the morning 
Bettie erupted from the bedroom in 
her nightclothes. ““We’ve just been 
shot at!” she cried. Both Worthing- 
tons were wide awake and there was 
a spent .22 bullet on the floor of the 
room under the window; fortunately, 
it had hit a slat of the Venetian blind. 

We all dressed and crept through 
the house, keeping well back from 
the windows. Some time later we 
learned that our next-door neighbor, 
who had been bothered by rabbits 
in his garden, had risen early on 
Sunday morning to go after them, 
and one of the bullets had rico- 
cheted. However, at the time we did 
not know this and our guests were a 
bit jittery. By mid-morning my hus- 
band declared he would make them 
each a julep to settle their nerves. 

In preparation we had polished 
two of the julep cups and borrowed 
from somewhere two sprigs of mint, 
probably grown in New Jersey and 
shipped down for the Derby. The 
drinks really did look beautiful on 
the silver tray in footed silver cups 
frosted on the outside to the brim 
by their shaved ice, and topped with 
fragrant dark green mint. There is 
no handsomer drink in the world 
when it is properly made and served, 
which is without a straw, of course, 
so that the nose of the imbiber is 
buried in the mint and his lips feel 
the icy rim of the ritualistic goblet. 

John took a deep draught of this 
gorgeous restorative. A_ peculiar 

Continued on Page 178 
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was attended by Governor Happy 
Chandler, Marvin Miller and Mrs. 
Dale Carnegie. They consumed mint 
juleps, roast ‘pig, turkey and Ken- 
tucky burgoo, at $10 a head. The 
juleps were for restorative purposes, 
as the Colonels had been putting in 
quite a weekend. It brings to mind 
the oft-quoted line by Chief Justice 
Marshall, that in the bluegrass “‘the 
corn was full of kernels and the 
colonels full of corn.” 

The Order of Kentucky Colonels 
is a decoration not quite so distinc- 
tive as, let us say, the Order of the 
Garter. It has been said that anyone 
who can get a hotel room in Derby 
Week is eligible for the honor. Since 
Kentucky became the fifteenth state 
in 1792, more than 22,000 commis- 
sions have been issued, most of them 
in recent years. During his four-year 
term the late Governor Ruby Laffoon 
(1931-35) commissioned something 
over 5000 persons, including Miss 
Mae West. As the title is given pri- 
marily for services rendered the 
Bluegrass State, it is not immediately 
apparent why Miss West was se- 
lected for the honor. In the case of 
Colonel Shirley Temple the reason is 
obvious; she starred in the movie 
version of The Little Colonel. 

Hostesses even at smaller and 
more private parties than the Colo- 


nels’ still have to be experts with the 
loaves and fishes, for it is impossible 
to know in advance how many per- 
sons will show up. At the last minute 
an invitee may call to ask if she may 
bring four more out-of-town guests. 
Necessarily, therefore, Derby par- 
ties are informal. Many visitors have 
spent days in the city without put- 
ting a leg under a dining table, and 
have eaten their weight in country 
ham. Old Kentucky hams are con- 
sidered locally to be superior to 
the Virginia variety—less dry and 
stringy, more tender, pink and 
moist—but their main virtue is their 
elasticity; they are so rich in flavor 
they can be carved paper-thin, mak- 
ing one ham serve an indefinitely 
large number of portions. There is 
always enough to go round. 
Happily, this is true also of the 
genuine good will and hospitality in 
Louisville at Derby time, as distinct 
from the synthetic and commercial. 
There is enough to include all the 
thousands who come to town. Louis- 
villians are proud of their city’s repu- 
tation, and entertain with pleasure 
strangers they probably will never 
see again. It is a belief held here that 
every visitor who comes to the Derby 
has a wonderful time. This is so much 
taken for granted by the hosts that 
the visitor automatically believes it 
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too, After the weekend’s gaicties he is 
sufficiently tired to be convinced he has 
never before had such a wonderful time. 

If he arrives a few days before the 
Derby, or stays over afterward, he will 
want to take the two-hour drive to the 
blueerass horse farms near Lexington 
to see some past and future Derby 
winners, their dams and sires. A visit 
to the great Man o’ War (who never 








ran in the Derby, or even raced in 
Kentucky at all) used to be the high 
point of all trips to the bluegrass until 
his death in 1947. A Louisville lady 
of wit once took a visitor to Samuel 
Riddle’s Faraway Farm, where the 
champion was standing at stud, only 
to find he was not at home. “He's away 
being shod,” said the groom. “Shod!” 
exclaimed the lady. “I thought he 
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didn’t wear anything nowadays but 
bedroom slippers.” 

Many Derby winners who are 
now wearing bedroom slippers can 
be seen at Spendthrift, Calumet, 
Claiborne and other beautiful Fay- 
ette County farms where they com- 
prise what must be the best-paying 
farm crop in history. Derby purses 
are big, and raising Derby winners 
is big business. The farms are open 
to the public and I don’t know of a 
nicer way to spend a day in the 
country than in leisurely visits to 
one after another. It’s also a nice 
change of pace for Derby hosts and 
guests alike. 

Every year when Derby weekend 
is over and the guests have left, I 
say, “Never again!’’ But then spring 
rolls around, the sports writers begin 
picking likely three-year-olds, and I 
remember the year we didn’t go. 
That year we sold our box and saw 
the race on television while I felt 
like Stella Dallas, watching the priv- 
ileged people enjoying themselves 
while the mascara ran down my 
cheeks. Then I will hear a rumor 
that someone fabulous, like Garbo— 
or utterly impossible, like the Pope— 
is going to be somebody’s Derby 
guest. Last year Aly Khan really did 
come. A friend of mine was intro- 
duced to him out at the track and 
remarked, in entire innocence, “Say— 
that’s quite a coincidence, we have a 
fellow right in our office by the name 
of Al Kahn!” 

So I begin, in about March, to 
feel the old excitement burgeoning 
with the mint, and I realize that, ex- 
hausting as Derby time is, and as 
many times as I have seen the race 
itself, I just don’t want to be left 
out. As the horses come on the track, 
an appalling rendition of My Old 
Kentucky Home will be broadcast 
and sung by the crowds. For the 
few minutes of its duration, every 
out-of-stater will wish this really 
were his home. Because of the Ste- 
phen Foster song, Kentucky is a 
place sentimentally known through- 
out the world, like Tipperary and 
Mandalay. In belated compensation 
for this priceless publicity, Stephen 
Foster holds a posthumously con- 
ferred commission in the Order of 
Kentucky Colonels, the only person 
ever so honored. 

The darkies are gone from the 
fields of cotton, the little cabin floor 
where the young folks roll is in a 
trailer, my Old Kentucky Home is 
indeed far away, as the song has 
it—and long ago. Yet the feeling in 
those hundred thousand oddly as- 
sorted hearts at Churchill Downs on 
the first Saturday in May, however 
spuriously engendered, somehow be- 
comes, in the mass delirium of Derby 
Day, a genuine emotion. THE END 
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WORLD’S BUSIEST 
AIRPORT 


Continued from Page 89 


wait until it is fixed. This keeps 
business booming at all hours of the 
night at Idlewild’s attractive new 
International Hotel, where delayed 
passengers are housed and fed at 
the airline’s expense if the repair 
work takes a long time. 

Removed from the take-off and 
landing noise of Terminal City, the 
International is a tropical-looking, 
white $5,000,000 hotel with a color- 
ful lobby, dining room and cocktail 
lounge decorated by Dorothy 
Draper, and 320 rooms. It has been 
so busy since it opened a year ago 
that the management already is 
thinking of a 160-room addition. 

Theold cinder-block-and-Quonset 
terminal is still very much in use by 
American-owned airlines. After the 
bigger ones move to their new Ter- 
minal City buildings, the old ter- 
minal will continue to serve smaller 
carriers. Near it, in the Idlewild 
operations building, is the office of 
Col. Vincent A. Carson, the airport 
manager. On a table beside Colonel 
Carson’sdesk area red telephone and 
a short-wave radio. There are eleven 
red telephones at Idlewild, con- 
nected with a special line from the 
control tower that is used only when 
a pilot radios that he is bringing his 
plane in for what may be a crash 
landing. Other red telephones are in 
such key places as Captain Brady’s 
combined police and fire station, 
the airport doctor’s office, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration office 
and the airport’s main communica- 
tions center. 

When his red telephone rings, 
Colonel Carson picks it up and lis- 
tens. No one on the line speaks ex- 
cept the man in the tower and the 
officer at the fire station. If the emer- 
gency does not seem too serious, the 
tower cails for a 32 alert, which sends 
two fire-fighting trucks and an am- 
bulance to the landing runway. If 
the alert is a 33, all of the Port Au- 
thority’s police become firemen, all 
of Idlewild’s fire trucks speed to the 
runway and the New York City fire 
depariment at Jamaica is summoned. 
Special equipment and specialized 
training are required in fighting 
high-octane-gasoline fires, so the 
city firemen merely stand by in case 
a fire breaks out in one of the air- 

port buildings while the Port Au- 
thority’s equipment is tied up on 
the runway. Idlewild has remarkably 
few serious crashes despite its aver- 
age of 600 crash alerts a year. It 
gets so many emergency landings 
because it is the largest and the best- 
Continued on Page 183 
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equipped airport in the area. Any 
plane in trouble near New York, 
commercial, military or private, 
heads for Idlewild. 

As the Port Authority’s top man 
at Idlewild, Colonel Carson has 
greater maintenance, traffic and se- 
curity problems than many mayors 
of large cities. A quiet-mannered 
and precise executive, he is well 
grounded for his job, having served 
as airport manager at crowded and 
busy La Guardia, and before that, 
he built and supervised airports dur- 
ing World War II in the China- 
‘Burma-India theater. 

“Idlewild is an around-the-clock 
operation,” Colonel Carson says. 
“If a light goes out on a runway or 
taxiway at midnight, it has to be 
fixed immediately. And we have a 
thousand runway lights and two 
thousand taxiway lights, not to men- 
tion some four thousand miles of 
underground high-tension wires.” 

The airport’s worst maintenance 
problem is snow. When Colonel 
Carson receives a snowstorm fore- 
cast, he sets up a communications 
center in his office and prepares to 
stay on duty until the snow removal 
is finished, no matter how many 
days and nights it takes. The bigger 
airlines each send a man to sit in 
with him. The colonel and Jack 
Poll, assistant manager in charge 
of maintenance, direct twenty-one 
pieces of snow-fighting equipment 
and a fleet of trucks by radio. Side- 
walks and roads are cleared first 
because aircraft can land and take 
off in snow up to four inches. Then, 
as the drifts get deeper, comes the 
tough work on the runways. 

“The thing that kills us is the 
wind that whips across the airport 
from Jamaica Bay,” Poll says. ‘As 
soon as we get a road clear, it fills in 
again. It takes twelve hours to clear 
a runway. The slow part isn’t so 
much plowing the runway, but keep- 
ing the snow from piling up on the 
lights beside it, and clearing the 
exits and entrances between the 
runway and the taxiways. The Air 
Force is working on a piece of equip- 
ment that aims to clear a runway in 
thirty minutes. We sure hope they 
make it.” 

General maintenance work at 
Idlewild is staggering. Some days 
complaints about heating, plumbing 
and lighting come in by the thou- 
sands. Idlewild has one of the most 
powerful central heating and re- 
frigeration plants in the world, and 
also one of the prettiest. When 
Terminal City was being planned, 
no one could find a place to hide the 
heating plant. Thomas M. Sullivan, 
the Port Authority’s chief of avia- 
tion planning, came up with the 


idea of making the heating plant an 
attractive feature of Terminal City’s 
central plaza instead of something 
that would have to be concealed. The 
plant’s inner works are painted in an 
assortment of gay colors—bright blue 
pipes for chilled air-conditioning wa- 
ter, red ones for hot water, black for 
gas, yellow for fuel oil, and so on— 
and this striking array is displayed 


in a glass building facing the lagoon 
and the Fountain of Liberty, and 
across from the control tower and 
the great central arch of the Interna- 
tional Arrival Building. When it is 
lighted up at night, the colorful heating 
plant steals the show. 

A large part of Colonel Carson’s 
work is concerned with deciding such 
questions as which airline should use 





a certain departure gate at a certain 
hour, but he also spends consider- 
able time studying ways of speeding 
the movements of baggage and pas- 
sengers. The colonel will be watching 
with interest the two-way moving 
sidewalk that T.W.A. plans to install 
between the concourse gates and the 
passengers’ lounge at its new bird- 
shaped terminal. The moving sidewalks, 
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already in use at Dallas, are frowned 
upon by some insurance com- 
panies, but many airport men 
think they are the coming thing. 
Colonel Carson isn’t so sure about 
it, but he does feel that the movable 
gangplank bridge to the plane from 
the second-floor level of the terminal 
soon will be in use everywhere. 
American Airlines and United, as 
well as Pan American, plan to adopt 
it at Idlewild. 

A side of air travel that the aver- 
age passenger never sees nor hears 
about, although his safety depends 
on it heavily, is the nerve-wearing 
work of controlling plane traffic that 
is carried on by Federal Aviation 
Agency employees in the Idlewild 
control tower and in the crowded 
radar and route-plotting room at 
Hangar | 1 on the northeast edge of 
the field. An airline pilot in the air 
over the United States in clear weather 
can fly on his own under visual 
flight rules, but if his visibility is less 
than three miles, he must fly under 
instrument-flight rules, known in the 
trade as I.F.R. An L.F.R. flight in 
the immediate vicinity of the airport 
is directed by radio from the con- 
trol tower. Away from the airport it 
iscontrolledfroman F.A.A. air-route 
traffic-control center, like the one at 
Idlewild’s Hangar 11 that guides all 
1.F.R. flights on the northeast coast 
between Salisbury, Maryland, and 
Montauk Point and as far inland as 
Elmira, New York, and Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The Idlewild center 
also has an oceanic section, working 
under United Nations regulations, 
that controls flights over the Atlantic 
in a vast area between Nova Scotia 
and Bermuda where, because of the 
absence of landmarks, planes are 
required to fly I.F.R. at all times. 
When a pilot is flying I.F.R., he 
cannot make the slightest change in 
direction or altitude unless told to 
do so by a traffic controller at the 
center, who is constantly watching 
the plane on a radar screen or check- 
ing its course by radio and compar- 
ing its position with those of other 
aircraft in its area. 

Because the air these days is so 
crowded with all kinds of planes, 
more and more airline pilots are 
flying under I.F.R. control regard- 
less of how clear the weather may be. 
“All I’ve got is this little window in 
front of me,” one of them explains. 
“I don’t have a rear-view mirror 
like the driver of an automobile. 
How can I tell what’s behind me, or 
below me or above me? No, sir, I 
feel better with those F.A.A. traffic- 
control people telling me where to 
go.” The Airline Pilots Association 
recently agreed voluntarily to adopt 
a so-called “golden-triangle rule” 
which requires its members to fly 
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under I.F.R. control on all flights in 
the area between New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington. Many pilots 
feel that visual flying soon will be 
banned completely in crowded areas. 
On a recent sunny Friday afternoon, 
a controller in the darkened radar 
room on the seventh floor of the 
Idlewild tower, where I.F.R. planes 
are guided in and out of the airport’s 
vicinity, pointed at his screen, which 
was almost completey covered with 
small specks of light. 

“Those are planes flying within a 
twenty-mile radius of this tower,” 
he said. “Most of them are private 
or military, flying visually with no 
control from us. Why we don’t 
have more collisions in the air 
around here, I'll never know.” 

The men in the green-tinted glass- 
enclosed observation post on top of 
the tower, which they call the “cab,” 
have a spectacular view of the Man- 
hattan sky line to the northwest and 
they can see as far as Atlantic High- 
lands in New Jersey, twenty miles to 
the south. Spread out below them is 
the vast panorama of Idlewild’s 4900 
acres and its four huge runways. The 
longest one, 11,200 feet along the 
edge of Jamaica Bay, has been 
lengthened to more than two miles 
for jets. The controllers in the “cab” 
direct planes that they can see land- 
ing and taking off. One man handles 
traffic on the ground between ter- 
minals and runways, which can be a 
complicated job at times. No truck 
or car can cross a runway without 
his permission. He carries on a run- 
ning conversation with several in- 
coming and outgoing pilots on the 
taxiways. “That Northwest DC-6 off 
Gate 7, what’s your destination, 
please?” he says in one breath, and, 
then, turning his head in the opposite 
direction, “Will the Eastern pilot 
who just landed please turn left be- 
hind that K.L.M. Constellation and 
then turn left and turn right and 
proceed straight to the terminal 
ramp.” In bad weather, when dis- 
tant taxiways cannot be seen clearly 
from the tower, the ground-traffic 
controller uses radar. At London 
Airport, fog on the ground is some- 
times so thick that it takes an arriv- 
ing plane four hours to taxi from 
the runway to the terminal. 

When the ground-traffic controller 
is guiding a plane to its take-off 
runway, he asks the pilot for flight- 
plan data which he jots on a strip of 
paper. He hands this to another 
man, seated beside him, who checks 
the data by telephone with the con- 
trol center at Hangar I1, where a 
detailed plan of the flight has been 
filed earlier. It takes two years to 
train a traffic controller for his 
highly specialized work and much 
of that time must be spent learning 


the intricate jargon of abbreviations 
and numbers used in control-center 
communications. Each controller car- 
ries in his head a three-letter identi- 
fication symbol for every commercial 
airport and airline route checkpoint 
in the United States, as well as code 
words, letters and numbers for air- 
lines, types of planes, altitude assign- 
ments and directional headings. If the 


ground-traffic controller writes on the 
data slip, “Shamrock 102 1633 C 
D/40 FPR QXA,” he is saying that 
Irish Airlines Flight 102, a Con- 
stellation, leaving its Idlewild terminal 
gate at thirty-three minutes past the 
hour, has been cleared to fly at 4000 
feet to the route checkpoint at Fire 
Island, which is twenty or so miles east 
of the field and from there the pilot 





will proceed according to his flight- 
plan route to Gander, Newfoundland. 
When the control center O.K.’s the 
data, the departing plane is taken over 
by a third man in the tower who directs 
landings and take-offs. “Cleared to 
Fire Island,” he says to the Irish 
pilot. “Maintain four thousand, Ex- 
pect further routing from Green Five 
Boston. Good trip.” 
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cufled sleeves, it travels handsomely wherever your leisure life leads you 


In 10 sporting colors set off by contrasting trim. $8.95. Other Excello leisure 


EX¢ ELLO SHIRTS, Inc ° 1115 Broadway 
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hirts to $35.00 
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When the plane rises into the air, Chicago or California, the departure- transcontinental aerial highway. Air executive points out. “He has to 
a departure-control man in the seventh- control man swings it around care- space under S000 feet across that part keep thinking in terms of altitude, 
floor radar room of the tower makes fully to the northeast over Hemp- of the Bronx and New Jersey is re- and of distance between planes, and 
radio contact with the pilot and stead, Long Island, about nine miles served for westbound planes from he has to remember the different 
guides him out of the twenty-mile east of Idlewild, so that the pilot La Guardia. types of planes he’s dealing with. If 
radius of the tower. For a North will have room to gain an altitude of “A traffic controller has to look a DC-7 is flying ten minutes behind 
Atlantic-bound aircraft, like Irish Air- 5000 feet before he is told to turn at a bunch of planes on a radar a DC-3 at one checkpoint on a 
lines Flight 102, heading east to Fire west over Yankee Stadium, the Hud- screen and form a mental three-di- route, it will reach the next check- 
Island, this is a comparatively simple son River and Teterboro Airport in mensional picture of what’s going point ahead of the DC-3. So you've 
matter. If the plane is bound west for New Jersey for the climb into the on in that part of the sky,” an F.A.A. 


YE epee 
i . - ~% 


got to make sure those two planes 
are flying at different altitudes long 
before they reach each other, and 
you’ve got to know about another 
plane that’s flying across that route, 
from Toronto to Washington, at 
around the same time. If you let 
your attention wander, you may 
cause a serious crash. Believe me, at 
the end of the day, a traffic controller 
| is exhausted.” 

At the limits of Idlewild’s twenty- 
mile radius—over Fire Island to 
the east and over Teterboro to the 
west—the direction of I.F.R. flights 
passes from the tower to the control 
center at Hangar | 1, which takes the 
planes up to their previously as- 
signed cruising altitudes, and makes 
sure that they are spaced ten minutes 
apart on domestic routes. Over the 
ocean, a separation of thirty minutes 
is required. 

. Pilots of piston-driven propeller 
SSq] os airliners like to fly at 18,000 feet, an 
5 altitude that is smooth and easy on 

fuel, and are inclined to grumble 
when ordered to travel at another 
height. A few years ago two planes 
| were taking off at the same time 
from the same airport in murky 
weather and one pilot lost his tem- 
per when the other was given the 
18,000-foot altitude. He announced 
that he was damn well flying at 
18,000 whether the control center 
liked it or not. As the two planes 
completed their climbs, the pilot 
who had taken matters into his own 
hands broke through the clouds only 
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a few feet in front of the other air- 
4 me a liner, narrowly missing a collision 
= tee ‘ 
enae has been one Spat that would have killed more than 
The name de pelign® nce the days of the Pe fo 100 Need! i 
{ France S! Cognac of ‘ : passengers. Needless to say, it 
4 names 0 e of Cog’ ; ’ 
barat rg. It is your assurance OA siways Say Bwa-ree-air for Vermouths be- was his last flight as a licensed pilot 
i Crusa st quality Rich in flav * gnitter “on ¢ yond compare! Boissiere Dry Ver- sheng . ead .. 
pare g, whether enjoyed 1” © atone with 7 a mouth is clear, white...the ideal Controlling North Atlantic air 
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BD soda, Cognac PONG” ay nave to O89 be non-aggressive in the es seus planes not only want to fly at 18,000 
3 houghttul host ny it! The official champagne of the Brus- Martini. Boissiere Sweet Ve “as roe il ia 
‘second time it's wort sels Fair, Champagne Mercier is is light in body, subtle... the fitting feet but all of them, whether east or 
secon 


west bound, want to leave around 
five or six in the afternoon. That 
means a morning arrival, which 
most passengers prefer, and which 


and fragrance, its extraordinary 


GN AC now celebrating its 100th Anniver- mingler fine whiskey deserves for 
CO sary! It is celebrated the world model Manhattans. Truly, your 
ol IGN AC over for its magnificent bouquet liquor cabinet deserves both! 
P ORTED FROM FRANCE exuberance! In fact, Champagne 
Ho eo proot cone Mercier is the mark of the perfect 
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ee France—yet it costs so little more DRY AND SWEET VERMOUTHS plane can be serviced during the day 

to make you the to serve This queen of al! wines! IMPORTED FROM FRANCE for its return trip that night. But ™ 
CHAMPAGNE the late-afternoon take-offs mean an 

3 uncomfortably crowded concentra- Be 
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WPSRTED PROM PRANCE traffic over the middle of the ocean It’ 

in the middle of the night, and the lei 

ch aie closely scheduled departures are es- ch 
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Why people stay up late—on golden Orient & Pacific liners 


yo Orient & Pacific liner is gliding 
through the soft Pacific night mid- 
way between Fiji and New Zealand. 

The bugler has just played “The Roast 
Beef of Old England” and the decks are 
clearing as people drift down to dinner. 
It’s a pleasant prospect. There are eleven 
leisurely courses and a great wine list to 
choose from. Later, over a demitasse, you 
can set your course for the evening. 





Tonight there’s a dance and a feature 
movie. The swimming pools glow with 
underwater lights and you can hear the 
whir of cards from the bridge tables. 

Everything is there. The choice is 
yours. And afterwards, you can stroll 
around the quiet decks and pause by the 
rail to watch the reflected cabin lights 
wink out one by one. 

These are just a few of the reasons 


Orient & Pacific liners are the largest and fastest in the Pacific. This is the 





people stay up late on Orient & Pacific 
liners. You'll find more. Many more. 

Plan to discover the Pacific this year 
on a golden Orient & Pacific liner. Round 
trips to Japan and the Far East start at 
$672, to Australia at $604. See your travel 
agent or write for free brochure. 

Orient & Pacific Lines: Suite C, 210 
Post St., San Francisco. Cunard Line: 
General Passenger Agents in the U. S. 


You can sail from San Francisco, Los Angeles or Vancouver 
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29,000-ton Orsova. Photograph by Tom Hollyman 
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trol center at Gander, where the 
transatlantic routes from Idlewild, 
Boston, Detroit, Chicago and Mont- 
real converge before heading over- 
seas, Efforts have been made to 
spread departures wider apart, but 
nobody seems to want the earlier or 
later hours. The controllers are 
hoping that jet travel, halving flight 
time from New York to Paris, will 
make daytime trips more popular. 


Back in 1945, when Idlewild was 
little more than a sparkling figment 
in the enthusiastic imagination of 
New York's bustling Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia, a writer for Collier's 
magazine drew a breath-taking pic- 
ture of the international airport that 
would arise from the swamps and 
mud flats of Jamaica Bay. By 1960, 
the writer predicted, Idlewild would 
have not only 8600 “giant leviathans 
of the sky” taking off and landing 
daily at twenty-second intervals on 
parallel runways but also a per- 
manent population of 500,000, most 
of them families of 70,000 Idlewild 
employees. The article hinted that 
Idlewild would become such a cen- 
ter of population, pleasure and busi- 
ness that it might grow into a 
Frankenstein monster and “devour 
the mother city.” 

As things have turned out, Idle- 
wild seems uninterested in develop- 
ing a residential community of its 
own, and shows no signs of threat- 
ening the livelihood of Times Square 
or Fifth Avenue. But it does have 
18,000 employees, a Roman Catho- 
lic chapel, its own Kiwanis and 
Lions clubs, medical, dental and law 
offices, banks, investment and in- 
surance brokerages, stores and shops 
of all kinds, the swanky and expen- 
sive Golden Door Restaurant, and a 
considerable industrial area. 

Idlewild’s early days were tor- 
tured by trial and error. Some of the 
land on which the airport stands 
was once occupied by a summer 
hotel and the old Idlewild golf 
course, but most of it was under the 
waters of Jamaica Bay. When the 
city started to build the airport the 
bill for filling it in with sand soon 
ran up to $14,000,000. The city 
found itself financially unable to 
complete the job and the Port Au- 
thority took over the property on a 
fifty-year lease. 

Under city management, a sea- 
plane basin had been dug and then 
filled in when the airlines gently 
broke the news that seaplanes had 
long been discarded for commercial 
use. Also, the city had experimented 
with fifteen different plans for run- 
ways. One of the Port Authority’s 
first moves was to discard a layout 
for twelve proposed runways that 


1 BE: 


had been adopted by the city, and, 
oddly enough, approved by the air- 
lines and by the Federal authorities. 
This scheme would have permitted 
360 flights to land and take off in an 
hour, with six parallel strips in use 
simultaneously, three for landings 
and three for take-offs. It sounded 
grand, but the approaches to many 
of those runways diagonally crossed 


the approaches to nearby La Guardia 
and Floyd Bennett airports; in cloudy 
weather, La Guardia and Idlewild 
could not have been used at the same 
time. Besides, there weren’t that many 
planes. 

Further study showed that no air- 
port needed more than four basic 
runways, with two parallel ones in 
use at one time. The instrument run- 





ways used in bad weather at Idle- 
wild, La Guardia and Newark are 
all parallel, and are lined up so tha. 
it is practically impossible for a planc 
landing in fog to cross the path of an 
aircraft approaching another airport. 

Idlewild as it will appear next year 
when Terminal City is completed 
was designed by Tom Sullivan’s Port 
Authority aviation planning division 
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The Compumatic 
The Compumatic is the world’s only 
electric eye camera that measures light 
through the lens—and the only one that 
gives precise exposures for every scene 
you shoot. 


Others fooled by off-scene light 
Most eye cameras measure general light 
in front of you, Off-scene light, as from a 
white house or glary street nearby, makes 
them underexpose your film. Movies 
come out with dark, heavy colors and 
murky detail. 


Under and overexposures 
impossible with Compumatic 


Light measured the Compumatic way— 
through the lens—comes only from the 
exact scene the lens sees. (A lens can’t 
see off-scene light.) Color and faces are 
astonishingly lifelike, exposures absolute- 
ly perfect. 


New movie effects 
The Compumatic also assures perfect 
exposures through any lens—not just 
one. This means a choice of Hollywood 


trick shots—including perfect close-ups, 





aeans! 


Ordinary eye camera responds to all light in 
front of you. Bright off-scene light fools 
camera into underexposing your film. Re- 
sult: heavy, murky colors, details lost in 
darkness. 
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Compumatic measures light through 
the lens—sees only exact scene you 
shoot. Result: perfect movie exposures 
every time, with the world’s most life- 
like color and detail. 


MAY 
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impossible with other eye cameras—for 
movies with a professional look. 

Also, the Compumatic works with 
every standard film—not just one. This 
means you can now use all color and 
black and white film from 10 to 80 
A.S.A.—a revolutionary electric eye 
“‘first.”’” When faster films are made, the 
Compumatie will work with them. 


Easy for beginners 
Takes only two simple steps for every 
movie shot that other eye cameras give 
you—with perfect exposures, which they 
cannot give you. Nothing to “learn.” 
Simply press ‘“‘eye”’ lever and line up two 
needles—then shoot. 


Many Swiss precision extras 


Standard on every Compumatice are such 
Bolex advances as a geared footage indi- 
cator .. . governor-controlled speeds ... 
settings for single frame shots and re- 
mote control running . . . positive cover 
lock .. 


. ratchet winding ... and many 












with the help of Wallace K. Harri- was too dig to be gauged accurately on _ needed it. “Wait a minute,” Sullivan of the United States building at the 
son, the renowned architect of Rocke- a drawing board. “The width of a said, “you didn’t ask how much it will Brussels World Fair, to figure out 
feller Center and the United Na- pencil stroke, unless placed exactly cost. It'll be fifty thousand dollars.” another one. 

tions building. Individual terminals, right could throw you off twenty The bosses gulped, but the model was 
of course, were done by various yards,” he says. Sullivan went to his built and Sullivan feels that it saved the intrigued Stone and he gave us one 
architectural firms. Sullivan worked so bosses and asked for a detailed scale Port Authority several hundreds of that looks exactly like the U. S. 
hard on Terminal City that in the model of Terminal City, thirty-eight thousands of dollars in mistakes. He Embassy at New Delhi, India,” 
f middle of the job he temporarily lost feet by forty-five feet, that would show _ was dissatisfied with a design fora filling Sullivan says proudly. 

the sight of one eye from overstrain. every shrub, hydrant and lamp post. station for passengers’ automobiles 
He found early that the terminal area They told him to get it if he really and asked Edward D. Stone, architect 


“The idea of doing a gas station 


Lighting for the huge expanse of 
parking lots within the circle of 
Terminal City was Sullivan's knot- 
tiest obstacle. He was told that so 
much acreage would require at least 




















New 880 light poles. He was afraid that 
Bolex so many lights would throw an un- 
leasant glare and spoil the appear- 
Compumatic art tie 
P t ance of Terminal City at night. “I de- 
: won't cided that we needed a soft, even 
= let glow from a few very high light 
E a towers,” he says, “but nobody could 
y tell me how that could be done.” 
make His problem finally was figured out 
an by Abe Feder, the expert who did the 
Stage ighting fo My Fair ady; 
exposure tage lighting for My Fair Lad 
7 Feder suggested a mercury-vapor 
mistake. fixture on a 70-foot tower, and this 
Gives gave Sullivan the soft light he wanted 
truer with only forty-three towers instead 
of 880 smaller lamp posts. 
color Sullivan’s planners also solved 
than the puzzle of how to design direc- 
any tional signs for the express highway 
h ‘ leading into Terminal City. They 
other ; ' wanted something that would show 
camera | [Ate TGneOeme PELE EEAPIE the motorist quickly which road to 
N) Peemiitistiitiar stat ote tte follow to the particular airline he 
made. > LORE RERE: ollow 0 the particu ar airiine he 
CI eity was seeking, a vexing riddle because 














sO many airlines are scattered over 

The Hollywood-equipped B-8L from $149.50 the ten miles of Terminal City road- 

ways. A clever system of signs was 

9 the solution; it uses large numbers 

oft the worlds most advanced and identifying colors to lead cars 
to different airline areas. 

The parking lots have automatic 


7. " devices that hand outa time-stamped 

ticket as a driver pulls up to the 

: py | gate, but the lots are so large that 

” , finding your car is often a harrow- 
ing experience. 

As big as they are, the 6000-car 
parking lots already are beginning to 
Twin-lens turret for in- viewfinder to preview scenes with differ- seem inadequate and Sullivan feels 
stant switchover from tele- ent lenses. Perfect exposures for all speeds, 
photo close-ups to normal all lenses, and all standard 8mm films. 

















others. In precision . . . ease... and The new Compumatic B-8SL Hollywood fades. Includes famous zoom 
bonus features, no other camera offers 
you the over-the-years satisfaction of a that another level of parking space 

1 . « « < Ve 
Bolex Compumatic. 


soon will have to be built on top of 





idex For Hollywood effects, no other electric ia Se 
The new range of models Sisembinstes choot eye sant compares with this. From them. No one can yet foresee how 
Now you can choose single-speed, single- features of the C-8SLabove $149.50 with Yvar 13 mm F/1.9 f.f. lens. much air travel will grow during the 
lens simplicity . . . or a twin-lens single- —_ plus second-lens convenience. Preset lens | With Yvar 13 mm F/1.9 f.m. normal lens hext ten years, when a single big jet 
speed model for ease plus versatility . . . and speed for simplicity. D-mount lens and Yvar 36 mm F/2.8 telephoto lens, will be able to carry as many trans- 
or a Hollywood-equipped model for all interchangeability, With Lytar 13 mm as shown, $232.00. atlantic passengers a year as the 


trick shots and special effects. The Com- F/1.9 £.f. lens, only $119.50. B-8SL Van- Queen Mary, but many other new 


. “p : Dp » é : 
pumatie through-the-lens eye assures guard combination with Yvar 12.5 mm New “Pennies-A-Day” Pay Plan things at Idlewild also may begin to 
perfect movies, whatever your choice. F/2.5 f.f. normal and Yvar 36 mm F/2.8 No need to touch your savings or strain seem inadequate sooner than we 
Tt oa oan f.m. telephoto lenses, $149.50. your budget to own a Bolex Compumatic. think. A short while ago during a 
1e new Compumatie C-8SL New “Pennies-A-Day” plan makes this aft, ak at P; domee als 
S a a: Mig The Holl p ' : coffee break at Pan American’s giant 
The last word in simplicity. A look e Hollywood-equipped miracle camera yours for as low as $6.00 , f 
“Bp . . : : new Idlewild hangar, a group of 
through the viewfinder tells when ex- Compumatic B-8L amonth. Ask yourd ier about it today. hani ort : , 
. . , mechanics were looking at a snining 
posure is perfect. Preset speed and pre- Fabulous features—from 7 different del of a Pratt oo t . 
: f es ° ° : d oael Of a ra anc Winey “ 
focused lens eliminate guessing, assure speeds to exclusive variable shutter for All prices include Federal Excise Taz where applicable, ‘ates fs 
beautiful movies every time. (Complete engine as it revolved slowly in a glass 


D-mount lens interchangeability per- display case. 

mits wide angle and telephoto shots for a oo i — >< “By the time we figure out how 
all Hollywood field effects.) With Lytar this thing works,” one of them said, 
12.5 mm F/2.5 ff. lens, only $89.50. Lens 


shown optional at extra cost. PAILLARD INCORPORATED, 100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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“we'll be going into rockets.” 
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ROYAL HORSE GUARDS. This is one of THE SCOTS GUARDS. This guardsman is 


the uniforms of the Household Cavalry. 


ARCHDRUID OF WALES. [hese robes are QUEEN’S BARGEMASTER. The royal 
worn by the chief druid at the Welsh 
Eisteddfodau. Plan to see one of these 
great festivals of poetry and song. 


a Pipe Major. He carries a claymore 
(broadsword); a dirk (dagger); and a 
skean dhu (a knife tucked in his sock). 


barge hasn’t been used for years. But 
you will see this gentleman at the State 
Opening of Parliament, riding on a coach! 


You can see these troops almost any day 
changing the wuard in Whitehall. 


Traveler’s Guide to British Uniforms 


For free color booklet “Royal Britain,” see your travel agent or write Box 121, British Travel Association, 
in New York —680 Fifth Ave.; In Los 


Angeles —606 South Hill St.; In Chicago —39 South La Salle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 


SERGEANT PIKEMEN., Cio to the Lord 
Mavor’s Show in early November—and 


youll ee these men on parade, The y 
belong to Britain’s oldest regiment. 


THE IRISH GUARDS. Queen Victoria 


SCOTTISH ARCHER. [hese men are the ROYAL CHOIR BOY. The official name 
raised this regiment in honour of her gal- 


Queen’s Bodyguard in Scotland. In 1818, 
they shot a contest against a team of 
American Indians. Result—a draw. 


of these choristers is the “Children of the 
Chapel Royal.” You can hear them sing 
on Sundays, during Fall and Winter, 


lant Irish troops. The soldier you see is 


a Drum Major in full ceremonial dress, 










































THE CATCHER. 





@ In the spring of 1859 an Amherst 
senior, James F. Claflin, proposed 
at a college meeting that Amherst 
challenge Williams College to “a 
game of ball.” For years, boys and 
some of their elders had played on 
the village greens of New England a 
form of baseball called round or 
Massachusetts ball—not the same 
game allegedly originated in 1839 by 
Abner Doubleday in Cooperstown, 
New York. Doubleday’s game was 
known as New York baseball, but 
the Amherst-Williams game played 
one hundred years ago, the first in- 
tercollegiate baseball game in Amer- 
ica, was played according to the of- 
ficial Massachusetts rules. At Am- 
herst, on May sixteenth, teams from 
the two institutions are scheduled to 
try their skill at playing according to 
the old rules. The historic match of 
1859, played on the grounds of the 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Baseball 
Club, contained the kernel of base- 
ball as we know it and deserves to 
be commemorated. What Baseball 
Commissioner Ford Frick and other 
sports notables will see at Amherst 
this May is a replay of a great mo- 
ment in American amateur athletics. 


On Friday, July 1, 1859, a holiday 
mood prevailed at Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Pres. William Augustus 
Stearns of Amherst had refused to 
call off classes, but Pres. Mark Hop- 
kins was more lenient: Williams 
students were on hand, at least 150 
strong. And among the crowd “there 
was an unusually brilliant collection 
of the beauty of the county.” 

Game time was scheduled for 
11 A.M. The Amherst boys, who had 
left Amherst without the benefit of 
so much as a cheer at the station, 
had arrived in Pittsfield the night 
before. The Williams boys had come 
down from Williamstown in the 
morning and proceeded to the play- 
ing field of the Pittsfield Baseball 
Club, east of the fashionable Maple- 
wood Young Ladies’ Institute. When 
the young ladies of the institute 
waved a large American flag from 
the roof of the school’s veranda 
shortly before game time, the col- 
legians returned the compliment 
with three cheers and waved their 










Kirst College Baseball Game 











hats. The college boys and the Ma- 
plewood girls didn’t know it, but 
house parties were on their way. 

The teams sent into the field rep- 
resented the cream of both colleges 
(enrollments were about equal—229 
at Williams, 235 at Amherst). They 
had been chosen by ballot and had 
had sufficient time to turn them- 
selves into teams. “The muscle of 
college is hardening,” the Williams 
Quarterly had reported in June. The 
players were familiar with the rules. 
Each team was composed of thirteen 
players. The first team to make sixty- 
five tallies was to be the winner; the 
collegians had modified the official 
Massachusetts baseball rules, which 
called for seventy-five tallies. The 
number of innings was not pre- 
scribed—the game would last until 
one team made sixty-five tallies. 
When one man was put out, the 
side was retired; therefore, each in- 
ning consisted of two outs, one out 
for each side. A player was put out 
if a ball he hit (fair or foul, it did not 
matter) was caught on the fly, or if 
he were hit by a thrown ball while 
running bases. The rules also pro- 
vided for the possibility of a player's 
striking out, but in that game a cen- 
tury ago no one struck out. 

The Massachusetts brand of base- 
ball was a hitter’s rather than a 
pitcher’s game. Indeed, the pitcher 
was not a pitcher—he was called a 
thrower, and was forbidden to pitch 
or toss the ball. Thus the batter had 
every opportunity to connect with 
the ball, and umpires and referees 
were reluctant to call strikes against 
hesitant batters. Each team pro- 
vided its own ball. Henry Hyde, the 
Amherst thrower, took the field 
with a two-and-one-half-ounce ball, 
six inches in circumference. It was 
small, soft, and lacking in elastic- 
ity—it bounced only a foot when 


thrown on a wooden floor, The 
Williams ball, thrown by Robert E. 
Beecher, was designed by the inven- 
tive Williams catcher, Samuel W. 
Pratt, of Livonia, New York. Pratt 
took a chunk of lead, covered it 
with horsehair, wound cotton yarn 
around it and encased the whole 
thing in calfskin, the red side out. 
The ball weighed slightly more than 
two ounces and was seven inches in 
circumference. It was of a lighter 
color than the Amherst ball, thus 
arousing suspicion that it would be 
difficult for the batter to see. 

As for bats, these were of varying 
lengths to suit the players. The rules 
allowed considerable discretion in 
the placement of players on the field, 
although it was considered advisable 
to back up the catcher with a man or 
two and to place one player on or 
near each base. The remaining players 
were to be distributed as wisdom or 
fancy dictated. The game was played 
without benefit of gloves, catcher’s 
mitts, masks or chest protectors. 

It was as difficult then as it is 
now to distinguish between an Am- 
herst man and a Williams man, but 
the players had anticipated the pos- 
sibility of confusion. The Williams 
team wore belts with the legend 
WILLIAMS written in plain letters on 
the back. The Amherst men were 
identified by blue badges fastened 
to the shirt bosom, a gesture which 
was lost, a few years later, when 
purple and white were settled on as 
the official Amherst colors. 

Claflin, the Amherst captain and 
catcher, was first at bat. He took his 
place within the four-foot-square 
batter’s box; opposite him, thirty- 
five feet away, was the pride of 
Williams, their lightning thrower, 
Robert E. Beecher, of North Brook- 
field, Massachusetts. He threw. 

Continued on Page 197 
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“Hole after hole, round after round, ball 
after ball—I can count on the U.S. Royal 
Special to put more distance in my drives. 
This ball has H.I.V.—High Initial Velocity. 
It releases its power more quickly on impact, 
adds yards to any good golfer’s game. See 
how much longer it makes you off the tee!” 


U.S. ROYAL 





More winning golfers like Ken Venturi are 
playing it every day. Sold only at Pro Shops. 


United 
States 
Rubber 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y, 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GOLF BALLS 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Atiantic City, N. J. 


New Jersey 





Cnaci 

AAs CulU00r 
We have buill ex 
tensive outdoor fa 
cilities for your 
relaxation and 
pleasure. Now you 
will have the en- 
joyment of @ spa 
cious swimming 
pool with adjoining 
dining and loung 
ing areas. Lounge 
in beach attire on 
our new sundeck 
where you get a 
magnificent view 
of the beach and 


ocean activities. On the Boardwalk- 


" Marlborough-Blenbeim 


Twin beds with 
bath from $15. 
Mod. Am. Plan 
—$5.25 
Ocean water in 
all baths. 
Ownership 
management 
Josiah White & 
Sons, Ltd. 

For reservations 
write 


P. 0. Box 568 





~Atlantic City 




















12 min. from 
downtown Philadelphia 


( 


NJ Rt. 38 V at Haddonfield Rd. 
Delaware Township, N. J. 
103 air-conditioned rooms with 110 more 
bullt. Famed restaurant & cocktail 
lounge. 7 meeting rooms, parking tor 
06 cars. & 
2-7208. Write tor brochure. 


Fred R. Clausen, 
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™ BSSEX .. SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 


Sun-and-Sea . . . Private Beach, cafe for lunch, 
cocktails. Sports, fishing, own 18-hole golf 
course, Monmouth Pk. nearby. Dancing nightly. § 
F. L. Abel, Mgr. Tel. Gi 9-7890 or Gi 9-7000. ¢ 


DD+A5+D+b bbb 5555545444444 
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CRP % 


MINORS 
ARE MAJOR 


We major in minors so your 
family has more fun, Super- 
vised Cub Cabana for tots; 
Young Lions Club for interme- 
diates; Dutch Treat Club for 
college set; your own private 
Cabana Colony. Spacious bed- 
rooms, weekly events, daily 
buffet; 3 restaurants; nightly 
dancing; 18-hole putting green. 
wily 


oid DEN NIS 


4 ATLANTIC CITY 4-8111 
Euro 


. & Mod. Amer. plan — reasonable rates] 





, 
8 
f 
. 
: 
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JO >@ 18 8-870 








wen 
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Your 
* Vacatron 
ddress 
Lun, Sur and Fun 


Tell Us You're Coming! 


% CLARIDGE 


HOTEL 
AatVLCanwmveée 6@ervr¥ 
Ocean Decks. Splendid meals 
Fresh and sea water in all baths 
Health Baths 
Merrie Maylair Lounge 


Groner 8. BRUM 
Vice President & Generel Menage 


Dancing in the 





this is + 


so 


Living 


bs | men 
“a ¥7 


Personal, friendly atmosphere. Com- 
plete facilities at moderate cost. 
Ocean or pool bathing. Delicious 
food. Ship's Sun Deck. Entertainment. 
Color brochure. 


Colton Manor 
ATLANTIC CITY 


OVERLOOKING THE BOARDWALK 
MRS. PAUL AUCHTER, OWNER & GEN. MOR. 
Telephone: Atlantic City 4-1151 


! 


‘ 
wR pee 


(Lidl. Leuhey * 








Breath-taking beauty, pleasure and relaxation await you 

at distinguished Hotel Hecshey. Delight in the magnificence 

of the Rose and Tulip Gardens, ride over scenic trails, 

golf on championship courses, swim in the new Hotel pool, 

opening Memorial Day, or just relax in quiet comfort. 

Families enjoy the privacy and informality of our cottages 

nestled in the pines, available by the week, month or season. 
Open the year ’round. 








For reservations or Color Brochure write 


Reservations Manager, Room 130 








wurmimer, 
at Buck Hill 


Vacation days are perfect in the beau- 
tiful Poconos. Sports include golf, 
tennis, swimming in outdoor pool, 
riding, lawn bowling, fishing. Social 
entertainment. Congenial atmosphere. 
Advance reservations necessary 







3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK ANI 
PHILADELPHIA. 


New York 
Reservation 


sm Office 

enn sv tv A" SNE 30 Rockefeller 
1Zza 

Clrele 5-5620 





Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 


> Sky-high in the Pocono Mts on sparkling Fairview Lake. 
8 rshey, I ennsylvania | Outstanding cott age-lake resort for families, all ages 
“Always De vlightful Living’ honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities featuring 
all water sports. Dancing, entertainment, land sports 
renee ee - _ Famous for fine food. Literature on request 
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TRE GRD aS MY 
tegeome Mn 


OU EVERYBODY GOES t= 
FOR THE 


POCONOS! rs 


Name your favorite type 
of vacation — the nearby 
Poconos have it. 1,500 
square miles of pictur- 
esque mountain and , 
_ lake scenery, wide range ; 
of resorts .. . from 
luxurious hotels to 
informal country lodges. 
Swimming, fishing, golf, ,; 
tennis, riding .. . every 
imaginable sport. Every- 
body goes for the 
Z Poconos—because the —Z & 
% Poconos have everything. a 


oor for OU Fast, Compl of, 
Lour Fecono Vacation 


*POCONO MOUNTAINS VACATION BUREAU: 

1 

Stroudsburg 22, Pennsylvania 

Please send me your FREE Color Booklet 
NAME 

STREET 

ciTYy_ 









\: 


7 


— 5 


Please mention dates... and desired 
accommodations: 

C) Vacation () Resort-Quiet () Motels [) Family 
(.) Groups-Conventions (1H keeping Cottages 
() Resort-Active ([) Honeymoon [) Transients 





HOLIDAY 





| 
| 


! 
! 
' 
! 
! 
1 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
i 
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8 FREE BOOKLETS 


POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write for 
y our 8 free colorful booklets: Pocono Booklet Center, 
Room 1604-H, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons ° 
“The Place They Told You About" —for newlyweds only 
Your own secluded cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots 
to do but no planned program. Write, oe gy ed dates, 
for unique picture story and helpful booklet “Plan Your 
Perfect Honeymoon.” Box 168, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 


Twin Pine Lodge & Ranch 





Est. 1938. High in the Pocono Mts. Informal resort of 
distinction. Emphasis on good food. Accommodations in 
lodge & cottages. Beautiful poolcocktail lounge — golf 
nearby. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Two rates, riding and 


non-riding. For details, write 


Box H. Stroudsburg, Pa. 





The Skyline Inn and Cottages 


Charming country inn with informal atmosphere serving 
delicious food & offering entertainment for whole family, 
planned by experienced staff. Adjacent cottages for greater 
privacy. Swimming pool, golf, et« 


Edward C. Jenkins, Gen. Mgr., Mt. Pocono 35, Pa. 





Meadowbrook Manor, Pocono Mts. 


Devoted to enjoyment of horses. Beautiful country riding, 
lessons in equitation. Swimming, relaxation and activities 
for all members of the family in a charming atmosphere 
congenial companionship. Excellent fooc 


M. H. Fuegle, R.D. 3, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 





New York 








LAKE MINNEWASKA MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


Only 88 miles north of New York City vie Thruway, 
world-famous Lake Minnewaska is truly “One of 
A ica's Most Beautiful Resorts." Clear bive lakes, 
sparkling waterfalls, 50 miles of carriage roads for 
surreys and horseback riding. Sports, entertainment, 
church services. Wonderful food! Open May 1! to 
Nov. 1. Write to Lake Mirnewaska, N.Y., for Koda- 
chrome brochure H, or phone NYC WAlker 5-5638. 

















BS COLORFUL BOOKLETS 


HONEYMOON 


Write now for your 8 FREE booklets and 
complete information about famous 
honeymoon resorts in nearby states. 
State date of your honeymoon to receive 
best seasonal information. 


HONEYMOON BOOKLET CENTER 





o 


Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


GG) 


. in the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, entertainment. 
Early reservations suggested for June 
through September. Write for brochure: 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. or 477 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Howell House & Howell House Club 


Here a congenial company gathers each summer to enjoy 
the cultural & entertainment. activities of the famous 


| Hamptons, Rambling, colonialinn facing villagegreen accom 


modates 


125, Mod-Am. Plan. Near Beach & Country Club 











George & Merle C y, Westh Beach, Long Island 
ROOM 804-Y, 501-5th Ave., New York 17 
Maryland Missouri 
sa? 
Oak Haven Inn Devil’s Pool Guest Ranch 
Old Southern Mansion with nine lovely bedrooms for rest 1465 acres in the famed Ozarks, five-mile shoreline on new 
ful vacation. On Tred Avon River for finest boating and Table Rock Lake. Western atmosphere, air-cond. cot 
fishing. Swimming pool and shuffleboard. Rec. by Gour tages, modern lodge, private swimming pools, saddle 
met. Write or cali TAltbot 2-1700 for brochure horses, etc. Write for folder 
Jane and Berkeley Brandt, Jr. Proprietors, Easton, Md. Dan Norris, Box H, Branson, Mo. 


MAY 














PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Canada 












10 CAp, 
Come! Enjoy LY 
the clean blue sea, golden ¢ 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, \@ 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just \S 
relax in a story book setting on romantic oa 









ws\ of stay, rooms ph ay whether hotel, 

Y\_ guest house, housekeeping cottage 
o or motel is desired. Write: 
a Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 

Hyannis 11, Mass. 


ANOTHER HAPPY SEASHORE SUMMER 
ANTUGKET’S 
ARBOR 
HOUSE 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


WELCOMING 
July 1-Aug. 15— GEORGE FEYER 
Aug. 15-Sep. 8—CARLOS MONTOYA 
For information write us or 


ROBERT F. WARNER, 17 E. 45th St. 
New York — MU2-4300 








THFIELD 


*OPEN ALL YEAR: 





Swim—Golf—Have Fun 
at this delightful country Inn 
Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, sports for 
every member of the family on our 250 acre estate. In- 
formal sociol events. $11-$17 day inc. delicious meals. 
For Color Folder write 
A. Gordon Moody, Mgr. EAST NORTHFIELD 32, MASS. 





Most romantic spot on 

























BY-THE-SEA 


DIRECTLY on one of Maine's finest bathing 
beaches. An ocean view from every room. Cool 
Breezes always. Golf, all summer sports. Lawn 
luncheons. An interesting social program. Cock- 
tail Lounge. Delicious Maine Meals with plenty 
of lobsters and fresh sea food. Near Churches. 
Economical June Rates. 
Season June 15 to Labor Day 
Natural Color Booklet, Owen Wentworth, Box 75 
KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE 








On THE OCEAN 


Fru ft Fe Fod 


Ideally located on « 100 acre 
wooded peninsule. Attractive, 
colonial cottages, swimming 
pool, sendy beach, shuffie- 
boerd, putting, tennis, clam- 
bekes. Boot Trips leeve from 
our privete pier Churches, 
golf, summer theoter, gift 


shops, nearby. 


AMERICAN PLAN 
Write for color Booklet . 


















thu Tun of 


John Dix Druce, Mgr Tel. 117 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 





Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 


In East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic- 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochure. 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 








CAPE dijijiy 3 Cape Cod, ideal for 
honeymooners. Private 

HOTEL and CABANAS beach en 
pool, golf near-by, all 













Dancin and 
cocktail bar. Famed 
Cape Cod food. $13 up, 
including meals. Special 
June rates for honey- 
mooners, Opens June 19, 
Color Folder on request 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN, P.O. BOX 32, FALMOUTH. MASS 





pean iy mg 


The Friendly Inn on CAPE COD 
Delightfully situated among unusual gardens and shade 
trees. only 100 yards from the sea. Warm salt water 
(average 70°) swi All . Fun and 
companionship with congenial families. Cocktail 
Lounge. $13 up daily includes really meals. 

Al 


An Alsonett Hotel 
For Booklet write Osterville 16, Mass. 




















New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Directly on ocean. 12 miles from Boston. Accessible to all 
historic points. 300 rooms with bath. Ideal seashore & coun- 
try environment. Every recreational feature. Private beach. 
lraditional New England cuisine. Seafood specialties. Open 
\pril to November. Booklet. Clement Kennedy, lent 





* 
Straitsmouth Inn 
The Sea Surrounds Us." Unexcelled shore vacation spot. 
Atlantic Ocean on three sides, private Oa voint. Quiet 
comfort. Fine New England Food, $65-$ weekly in- 
cluding all meals. May 29-Oct. 1. Tel etn 6- 
Mrs. E. Wilkinson, 3 Gap Head Road, Rockport, Mass. 








Wherever the trip . 


The advertisers on these pages 
invite your inquiries. Write to 
them for additional informa- 
tion, literature and reservations. 


Bethel Inn 


In lovely Oxford Hills. New swimming pool. Own 9-hole 
olf course, tennis, shuffleboard, putting green, pvt. Beach 
“lub. Gorgeous drives, Finest cuisine & rooms. Steam heat, 

sprinklered. Am, Pian. Early June-mid-Oct. AAA rec. 


Mr. & Mrs. Guy P. Butler, Bethel 3, Maine 





Pleasant Island Lodge and Cottages 
20 individual lake front cotenees, Rangeley Region. Am. 
Plan. Excellent food. Lake & stream fishing, watersports, 
olf & tennis. Individual & family rates by day or week 
Pate May to Oct. For folder & information, write 

Don and Pamela Young, Oquossoc, Maine 


) GF On the Coast of Maine 


PRUCEWOLD 
and LOG COTTAGES 


Ideal for Honeymoons 


Perfect for Vacations 
Main Lodge and individual cot- 
tages secluded in spruce woods— 
a combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm. So- 
cial entertainment. 2 tempered 
salt water swimming pools. Pri- 
vate sandy ocean beach. Boat 
trips. Cocktail Lounge. 
a nolewe Food, Amer. 
rag sed Fig a 
Sune 12 to Sept. . De- 
ecriptive Folder. 
Frederick H. Dittmer 
Mug. Dir 


a HARBOR, MAINE 
















Smooth, sandy uncrowded beaches, rolling dunes, 
majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scenery. Artists’ 
colony. $ theatre. Shopping centre. Deep sea 
fishing, golf, movies, numerous hotels, guest 
houses, motels, restaurants, tea rooms. Reserva- 
tiens shovid be mode NOW for cottage rentals 

by the season. 

Write for information and color folder 
OGUNQUIT INFORMATION BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Me. 








HOLIDAY 
a> 


for fun and 
en at one 


of Maine's finest cot- 
tage resorts. Cookouts, 
square dancing, deli- 
cious ‘‘Down-East"’ food. 
Write for color folder 
Phil and Polly 

he 


CHUTE HOMESTEAD 
Box 4, Naples, Maine 





The Ontio 


Picturesque location overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. Pri 
vate beach Tennis. Golf nearby. Fishing. Summer 
Theatre. Relaxing atmosphere. Excellent meals. AAA rec 
ommended, Represented by Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service. 


The Sebago-Long Lakes Region 
32 lakes & ponds, salmon trout bass fishing, swimming- 
boating, mountain scenery, golf. Towns of Bridgton, Casco, 
Harrison, Naples, Raymond, Sebago, Standish, Windham 
For pictorial folder-map-accommodations write 





rite for rates. The McLaughlins, Ogunquit, Maine 


Sebago-Long Lakes Region Assn., Sebago Lake 15, Maine 





Vermont 





“Manoir 
Richeliew 


AND COTTAGES “AT oe BAY, QUEBEC 





rid- 
i iw. 
heated salt-water 

From $20 


Championship golf, tennis, 
ing, fishing in pollen-free 
Lido beach, 

pool, dancing. 


a day 
Am. Plan. Served by Saguenay 
Steamers, rail, or highway from 
Montreal. Lewis P. Beers, Mer 


MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. H, Box 100, Montreal, Canada 
or Canada Steamship Lines Offices 
in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Phila., Toronto, Quebec or 

your Travel Agent 


nomeLTADOUSSAC 


AND FISHING CAMPS 
Tadoussac, Prov. of Quebec 





eg to Sept. 





where the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers meet 


Golf, tennis, heated swimming pool, dancing. 9 


well-stocked fishing lakes, pollen-free air. From 
$13 a day per person, Am. Plan. By steamer or 
highway from Montreal. Leslie K. Sheppard, Mgr., 
Dept. C., Box 100, Montreal, or Travel Agents. 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 








Escape to the cool Green Mts. Gracious vacation 


living, o at the foot of Mt. 
Mansfield. Hub of delightful N. BE. activities. Enjoy 
heated pool, 5 courts, fishing, Morgan horses. Golf 
nearby. Renowned French cuisine, epicurean wine 
cellar. Cocktail lounge, dancing. For reservations 
Tel. AL 3-7311. FOLDER. 


Stowe 22, Vermont 
Connecticut 


HAPPY ACRES on LAKE BESECK 


Start your N.E. Vacation at this delightful 
Motel Resort for happy families. Beautiful 
background for relaxing recreation. Heavenly 
for oT Bathing, boating, fishing, fil- 
tered pool, all sports. Indv. Motel & elec. 
H.K. bungalows from $50 weekly for two. 
You will love it. Write for color brochure. 
State your requirements. 

pt. Jack Middlefield 1, Conn. 


























The Homestead Inn 


New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good food. Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit *3 
Left onto Horseneck Lane to Field Pt, Kd. Tel TO 9-7500, 

















Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


eel 8 #1 Vacation Address offers all 
sports on vast estate. Private 18-hole golf 


course. Lakeside dining room features 
superb New England meals. Cocktail 
lounge. Early reservations appreciated 
FRANK E. WARD, mgr. 
Tel. Fairies, 











Cottage Colony of distinc- 
tion in the Green Mts. Enjoy 
the finer things with rest, 
relaxation and privacy. 


Federal 3.4308, 3-4311 
Mid-May to Mid-Oct. 
Rec. by AAA, Emmons-Watker 


Duncan Hines. Color Brochure 


Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 











Bonnit Caks.. ua 


Relazed family vacations Kustic atime ray) mnare 
Modern comforts. All aports. Children supervised 
sonable rates include bounteous Vermont meals. Sea 
son Mid-June to Mid-October. Write for free color 
folder to Borden and Louise Avery, Hox 1 





On Beautiful Loke Morey—Ffairlee, Vermont 














ay / MAY 








New Hampshire 









White 
Mountains 












Our 400 acre estate overlooks 
lovely Wildcat Valley, Swimming, 
private golf course, shuffleboard, tennis, brook 
trout fishing. Informal entertainment— Orchestra 
CinemaScope movies, TV, Dancing, etc. Open 
June 26 to October 14 

$70 to $98 a week includes 3 excellent 

meals daily. For color brochure write 
MARCIA GALE CHADBOURNE 


JACKSON 9, WN. H. 















A charming Inn off the bee 
tages, Motel. lrivate 
beach, d im pier utting gre« hiuttle ton 
ing. All seasonal apuort i 
Dpuncan Hine Our folder te " Open 


Bill and Betty Whitney, Jackson 20, N. H 








Pick Point Lodges 
On Lake Wit ee. 1800 feet of shore frontage. Acres 
of pine forest. Meet, relax ' f games 
Main lodge & individual lodges. $10 to $16.50 th 4, 
2 oF mea late lay to 
Nelson F. Newcomb, Mgr. 


Mountain View House—White Mis. 


Special ho ymoon r " 


P.O. Mirror Lake 35, N. H. 


aa tu ward her 





im, bridge, « rt & ‘ t Cocktail 


Kine fou uw , t 
“Me Frank $. Dodge, Jr., Res. Mar., Whitefield, N. H. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








Virginia 





REVISITED 


W itiiamsburg, Virginia is a place you can visit often. 


Each year’s progress in restoration brings it nearer to the 
way it looked to George Washington and Patrick Henry. 







Plan now to re-visit historic Williamsburg 
intrigued with the added activities, buildings, gardens, 
shops, carriages and people in 18th century costume. 


you'll be 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages, Lodge 
& Taverns, The Motor House 
Double rooms with bath from $9 


W rite direct or contact Res. Offices 
Tel. Cl 6-6800. Wash.: 1145 19 St., N.W. Tel. Republic 7-3114. 


wl 
presi s! 


> 


N. Y.: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 





OF THE 
FINEST 


OnE Ww 


IRVINGTON 


SMALL 


ORLD'S 
RESORTS 


| VIRGINIA 








Georgia 





‘i he, 
he , 


Manta, 





A 


— aKe Cow 






Hanta 3, 





Louis 





New Orleans—Southern Hospitality 


Creole Mansion 
you grace of a 
den patio, pr 
reaktant. Next ¢ 


ommander 
Mansion Hotel, The Fan Roo 


Hk 








194 


«- bellum hotel 
ir cone 


» Kestaurant, Write 


from French Quarter — offers 
lavy living, gar 

complimentary French 
Creole 
m, 1437 Washington Ave 


EARLY CALIFORNIA 
IN A COMPLETELY MODERN SETTING 


Wission Inn 





“ “ig 

For something different stay at 

historic Mission Inn, % hour from 

Disneyland. See famous art treas- 
ures, the Catacombs, Flyer’s Wall, St. 
Cecilia & Sc. Francis Chapels. Enjoy the 
Olympic pool, free golf, free parking, 
dine in beautiful restaurants including the 
fabulous Spanish Patio. Air-conditioned. 
Warm, sunny, desert climate. Rooms 
from $11.00 double—Family Plan Rates, 
Write Mission Inn for colorful brochure. 
Las Angeles 08-1151 + San FranciscoEX1-2717 
SWIG-FAIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 





ae NG x 
THE WEST’S LUXURY RESORT! 
ARROWHEAD 
SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SPA 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 
Relax and have fun in the center of the 
Southern California playground. Sunny, 
warm weather for swimming, golf, riding, 
tennis. Just a few minutes from Lake 
Arrowhead skiing and Santa's Village. 
World's hottest mineral steam bath caves. 
Wonderful food and nightly entertain- 
ment. Air-Conditioned. Write for vivid 
color brochure. 
Los Angeles—DU 8-1151 * San Francisco—EX 7-2717 

SWIG-FAIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 











ruittll 


piavA 


HOTEL 


CARMEL- BY-THE-SEA 
CALIFORNIA 
For your Western trip plan a 
stay in famed, picturesque 
Carmel—the golf, art & vaca- 
tion center. Modernized lux- 
urious rooms from $14 single, 
$22 double, including break- 
fast and dinner. Heated pool. 
Great for honeymoons. 


Write La Playa, P. 0. Box 900, 
Carmel, Calitornia 
for vivid color brochure. 
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SEE WHAT WE MEAN? a room with a view 
that’s unsurpassed in all New York in the 
smartest part of town—exclusive Beekman Hill 

a room with intangible little extras in service 
that will bring you back to us every time you're 
in town. Singles from $7.50. Doubles from $12. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET H. 





TOP 0 THE 

TOWER 

coor HOTEL 
VS 49TH ST. AT EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 





Every NEW YORK visit 
is like a HOLIDAY 


Enjoy the luxury of this magnificent 
40-story hotel overlooking Central Park 
favored for its flawless continental 
service and cuisine. In Mid-Manhattan, 
close to terminals, transit facilities; 
two blocks from new Coliseum; Radio City, 
theatres, Fifth Avenue a step away. 
Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, 
TV, $8.50 to $12, doubles $12 to $19.50. 
Every room 100% air-conditioned 
for seasonal comfort. 

For teletype reservations 
WY 1.3949, Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON:PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


For discriminating men and women 




















Michigan 
in the DETROIT-DEARBORN Area 


this famous Inn, only 20 minutes 

from downtown Detroit, near Ford 
Rotunda, neighbor of 

f HENRY FORD MUSEUM 

and GREENFIELD VILLAGE 


Every modern comfort; fine food 


. in two restaurants, 
135 air conditioned 





LOgan 5-3000 
R.0.McLain, Mor. 


guest rooms with TV. 








cocktail lounge... & 


Write for brochure. 


DEARBORN, MICH. 


HOLIDAY 


Everyone Vacations at 


RICHARDSON 
SPRINGS 4 


in the mountains near Chico -f eC 
Write for colorful brochure 


RICHARDSON //xc SPRINGS 


P. O. BOX 54, RICHARDSON SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


uct | 
~» I$ Ali 
i Hhaavgly 


7 
pe HUMBOLDT 


’ 

























| This year come to 
vi ENCHANTING HUMBOLOT COUNTY 
California's picturesque wonderland 
Attach name and address for 

C Points of Interest Folder 

C) Fishing Map and Guide 

(J Resources of Humboidt County 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY BOARD of TRADE 
EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 8-4 

















MAY 



















vacation... 
with a DIPLOMAGIC touch! 


Scintillating Jazz Festival— 
panorama of sports and 
entertainment events— 
authentic Polynesian village 
on our 1,000-foot beach 

—a Country Club offering 
Golf and Tennis FREE... 
June 1st thru Nov. 15th! 
It's all yours at moderate 
rates at this 400-acre, 
complete-in-itself resort— 
the varied, elegantly 
international DIPLOMAT! 


DIPLOMAT 


HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD-BY-THE-SEA / FLORIDA 
SAMUEL FRIEDLAND, Ownership / GEORGE E. FOX, Mng. Director 
Cary Middlecoft, Golf Pro 























WB Boating is a new 
thrill in the Leisurely 
Land of Lakes. Days 
of fun on the 100 
lakes of Winter Haven. 





Fishing at its best under 


a Florida sun. Superb 


ANNE 
+4. = % 


HOME OF BEAUTIFUL CYPRESS GARDENS 
/ 
7- -_ 


eeeccce 
Seeccece 


lodgings, restaurants, 
- Ce, inexpensive. 
Re STAT Ses > For brochure, write... 

Sc, & VY VSES Dept. A-32 WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
Pie xz Dept. A-32 





Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for bed 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


T. A. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg, Florida 











PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 

















(THE DESERT 1 IN BLOOM. .. AND IT’S BEAUTIFUL 





Now is the 





awaits you 


for places-to-stay book- 
let and color brochure. 
Write to: Volley of the 
Sun Visitors Bureau. 





-»» IN ARIZONA’S 


best! And America’s warmest, driest, sunniest 
vacation land offers a world of other exciting 
things to see and do. Or just loaf and relax 
under warm, sunny skies. A happy holiday 


PHOENIX ‘) ARIZONA 


and the Valley of the Sun 


Valley of the Sun 


time to see the desert at its colorful 


here. 











Wyoming 





McCallum’s Jackson Hole Ranch, 


Moose, Wyoming. Located in heart of spectacular Jackson 
Hole o. Truly hospitable western ranch famous for 
penn Bas! accommodations & restful informality. June 
20-Sept. 1. Weekly reservations on Am. 


W. J. McCalium, 3108 Nottingh 


Plan. Write: 


Lane, Modesto, Calif. 








Ps . 

Wyoming Pack Train—Togwotee Lodge 
Family summer vacation. Rustic mod. lodge Amer. Plan. 
Pack trip (inc. in rate) to scenic wilderness. Near Yellow- 
stone, Teton Nat'l Parks. All ranch activities. Write for 
full-color brochure. 


Harry F. Moll, Togwotee Lodge, Box 1, Jackson, Wyoming 


Ycgou 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: _ 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5815-3 Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 


Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale 


Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel, European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback . ema area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoeni 


Scottsdale, Arizona. Robert Foehi, Manager 






ARIZONA 












Ranches 





Two Bars Seven Ranch Vacations 





s in the Rocki ° - Winter on the desert 
Virginia Dele, C Colo. Castle Hot Springs, Arizona 
June thru Oct. Dec. thru pril 


Ride top saddle horses on a real cattle spread in the 
mountains of the Colo.-Wyo. border. Unlimited riding, 
camping, fishing, hunting, cattle drives, rodeos. Dancing 
and other Western fun. Modern lodge, hearty homespun 
meals. Join our famous FRONTIER TREK attending 
Cheyenne Frontier Days in true old Western style. 


Ted and Peggy Schaffer 
Beaver’s S Bar V Ranch—7 days $98 


For an exhilarating change, complete rest, activities that 
are memorable fun. .. it’s this ranch in the Rockies. Superb 
meals, unlimited riding, heated pool, boating, fishing, scenic 
trips included in rate. Family rates, too. Vere. packed 


folder free. Write Beaver’s S-V, Winter Park 9M, Colo. 
Circle Eight Ranch, Choteau, Montana 


So. of Glacier Nat'l Park. Riding, pack trips, fishing, 
heated pool, big game hunting. Delicious f Comfort: 
able, modern cabins. Excellent saddle horses. Licensed & 

bonded outfitter & guide for 27 yrs. Member Dude 
Ranchers’ Assn. Rates on request. K, H. Gleason, owner 


Camp Sawtooth Ranch, Wyo. 


Write for your brochure of our Wilderness area_ranch in 
Beartooth Mountains near Yellowstone Park. Enjoy the 
real West, ride horseback into the ranch, fish our many 
lakes and streams. 


Luther H. Bradshaw, Red Lodge, Montana 
Sixty Three Ranch 


In oupertey scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont. 
just No. of Yellowstone Park. Ideal vacation for all \ 
Comfortable accommodations. Fine food. Riding, fishing, 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references, 
rates write Payl E. Christensen, Box 471, Livingston, Mont. 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork,Montana 


Finest Dude Ranch on Flathead Lake 35 miles ae 
National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and family cotta 

Family Fun Horseback riding. Lake and heated pool cole. 
ming, pack trips, dining, waterskiing, sailboating, fishing, 


canoeing. For reservations write Leg V. Averill—Owner 


Ox Yoke Ranch 


Old operating stock ranch—30 miles from Yellowstone 
Park— both open and mountain riding in unexcelled scen- 
ery~—cattle branding--stream and rivertrout fishing 
good food —comfortable cabins. Booklet 

Jim Murphy, Ox Yoke Ranch, Emigrant, Montana 


Sun Canyon Ranch, Adirondacks 
Eastern luxury with Western glamour. May 22-Oct. 12 
All sports. Modern heated swimming pool. Lake. Round & 
square dance band. Cocktail lounge. Gentle horses. Cow- 
boy instructors. Non-riding rates. Free booklet. 


Robert J. Venton, Warrensburg 3, N.Y. (Tek 3781) 


























Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet of 12 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun. Phone MU. 7-0700 anytime or write to: 


Eastern Dude Ranches Association 
Room 804 M, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Hidden Valley Ranch 


A gay, colorful Mountain Resort. All facilities for Vacation 
or Honeymoon Superb horses, heated swimming pool, 
, beach. Cocktail lounge, orchestra, nightly entertain- 
Superior cuisine Sensible rates Open May 16 to 
19. Free booklet 





Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 








Hotel El Pozo Del Rey— Acapulco 
Small clublike hotel with all deluxe features at reasonable 
rates. Strictly American style. Air cond. Private tile bath 
with hot water in every room. Swimming pool, cocktail 
lounge. AAA. Write for illustrated folder and rates to 
Martin H. Marsalis, Hotel El Pozo Dei Rey, Acapulco, Mex. 






Enjoy a WESTERN VACATION 
with planned entertainment 


Paradise Ranch 





At the foot of Pikes Peak! 

Just 18 miles from Colorado Springs 
Magnificent new lodge. Royal 
accommodations, meals to please a 
gourmet, a horse for every guest. 
Rodeos, pack trips, chuck 
wagon dinners, 
stagecoach rides, 
swimming, western fun. 
See your travel agent 
or write for free booklet. 











PARADISE RANCH 
Woodland Park 7, Colo. 





LOST VALLEY RANCH 


Your entire family will enjoy our guest 
and cattle ranch. Child supervision. Riding, 
swimming, trout fishing, branding, ranch 
rodeo. June to November. 60 miles from 
Denver and Colorado Springs. For family 


\" rates and new folder, write to Dick 

~ ey COD Lost Valley Ranch, Route 
52 Box 1202-A, Sedalia, Colorado. 

Better yet-—phone Deckers 16—today! 


. . 

Tumbling River Ranch 

Colorado's \uxurious dude ranch in the beauty spot of the 
Rockies, Magnificent scenery, riding, fishing, heated swim- 
ming pool, varied ranch activities, comfort, and a warm 
Western we icome await you. Reasonable all-inclusive rates. 

















WILDHORN RANCH 





“THE PERFECT CCLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Kiding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool, Wonderful Meals. American Plan from 

7.50 weekly Pack and Si etaeeing Trips Available. See 
your Travel Agent or write for free folder. Open May thru 
October. Special rates for children 





HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 







Cane 


SAN JUAN * PUERTO RICO « U.S.A. 
Ideally located between 


acres, 


In Panama, R, P. 


Travel 
Pittsburgh, 


RESERVATIONS-—See 


FRanklin 9-3427 ¢ COurt 


V1090 


A 


Y . 
Every Hourisa Pleasur Cc 


old 
Caribe Hilton is the only resort hotel in the city that is 
everything, Business offices, sightseeing attractions anc 
mere five minutes away. Magnificently 
The Caribe Hilton is surrounded by tropical gardens 


waterfalls, illuminated fountains, and live flamingoes. It has its own 
private ocean beach with gay cabanas, Juxurious swimming pool, 
HAVANA tennis courts and putting green. 450 air-conditioned rooms each with 
PUERTO ocean-view balcony. Outstanding cuisine and entertainment make 
The Caribe Hilton the scene of gay social activity 
PANAMA . 


European Plan: Single from $15 * Double from $19 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS IN LATIN AMERICA 
In Havana, Cuba—The Habana Hilton * In Mexico City, Mexico 
El Panama Hilton 
New York, 
1-5600 © Chicago, 
MAin 38-8786 * San Francisco, YUkon 6-0576 * Toronto, EMpire 


Agent or call 


Qiniernalional g 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 




















Sy 


glamorous 
close to 
shops are a 
set on seventeen beautiful 


and new San Juan the 


pools, 


Sr 





The Continental Hilton / 





LOngacre ° avira 
Financial 6-2772 * Deny 
2-8771 or any Hilton Hotel, 












British West indies 








HOLIDAY 


[woes | 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


THE AIR CONDITIONED 


—_— 


BEACH U 


~eRg* 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


* Nassau’s top luxury hotel. . 


ci ales ¥ 
i UR ai eR ATOLL EAN ENT EA AEB 


. charm- 


ing Colonial setting for gay enter- 

















tainment, superb cuisine. E 
* Private ocean beach at your door 4} 
. golf, tennis, water sports. 4 
% NEW CABANA CLUB AND “VISION. © 
; LEVEL” POOL, 5 
Reginald G. Nefzger, Gen. Mgr. ~ 
4 
Summer Secret 
Across Dorado Beach all summer long 
the steady Trade Winds waft a care 
of cool, fresh air. And that’s the secret 
F of an unforgettable summer stay in 
z Puerto Rico. See your travel agent o1 
- For color folder, reservations New York Reservation Office, 30 
: See YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Rockefeller Plaza, Clrete 1080 
é 
’ William P Wolfe Organization DORADO BEACH 
NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO Hotel & Golf Club 
* CLEVELAND * MIAMI * PHILA. * TORONTO DORADO + PUERTO RICO 
— 
Bermuda 
“Rosedon” Bermuda Cottages 


Small hotel, delightfully situated w 
of Hamilton. Spacious air-condit i 
baths. New swimming pool in attractive surroundings 
Selective dining plan. Write for illustrated folder 


“Rosedon", Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda | 








MAY 





erator and te 


or 3 becre ttages in « oe t I 
ished ! € n 





Keaso 


Bermuda Cottages, Paget, Bermuda 
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SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CO., W.Y.C. 86.8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 


ae 


THE EXPERTS’ CHOICE ON DERBY DAY. Why is Seagram's V.O. so noticeably a post-race favorite? It’s very simple. In the art of whisky 


making, this great Canadian spirit has proved to be the incomparable classic of form and balance. In the considered judgment of a 
vast international following, no other whisky wears its years so well--or wins a welcome so widespread. 


Seagram’s 
imported Canadian 


HOLIDAY MAY 











Continued from Page 191 
Claflin struck. The ball sailed into the 
sky—it was a home run. 

Claflin’s trip around the bases did 
not take him around a diamond. 
The Massachusetts game required a 
square, each side of which was sixty 
feet long. The four corners of the 
square were the bases, each marked 
by a wooden stake four feet high. 
Claflin’s point of departure—the 
batter’s box midway between first 
and fourth, or home, base—called 
for a thirty-foot run to first base 
and sixty-foot runs between the 
others. The thirty feet between fourth 
base and the batter’s box, which he 
did not have to run. seems to have 
been a kind of wasteland; it would 
have been a good place to cultivate 
a bed of petunias. 

Had anyone been so inclined, 
there was sufficient time to do just 
that. Claflin’s home run occurred 
at approximately 11 A.M. Twenty-six 
innings and three and one half hours 
later the game ended. Amherst held 
Williams scoreless in the first inning, 
fell behind in the second, 9-1, tied 
the score in the third, then went 
into the lead, 21—10, in the fifth, and 
thereafter built up a steady and im- 
pressive advantage. At the end of 
the twenty-fourth inning the score 
stood at 62-29; Amherst needed 
three runs to win. Held scoreless in 
the twenty-fifth inning, the Amherst 
team went into the twenty-sixth ap- 
parently intent on ending the game. 
They did; all but two of their thir- 
teen players scored; the goal of 
sixty-five tallies was considerably ex- 
ceeded, and the first intercollegiate 
baseball game ended in a magni- 
ficent victory for Amherst, 73—32. 
Later, the Williams Quarterly, in 
reporting the game, did not bother 
to give the score. 

Fifty-two men were put out in the 
course of the game. Of these, about 
two thirds flied out and the rest 
were knocked out—that is, hit by a 
well-thrown ball. Augustus C. Brown 
and Horace B. Fitch, both of Wil- 
liams, were the most knocked men 
on the field, each having retired the 
team three times by being hit by the 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 


Picture Position T-Top; M-Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 
Cover Tom Hollyman 


Ewing Krainin 
8—Hans Namuth 
19—Tom Hollyman 
30—John R. Humphreys 
44— Rowland Emett 
§2—Arthur Williams 
72-73 pee Beran (2.8,1,8.9) 
84 —Gene Leste 
(Rapho G uillumette) 
86-87 — Paul Friend 
(Pan American World Airways) 
88 — Erich Hartmann (Magnum); 
Ezra Stoller 
89 — Black Star 
111—-Hans Namath 
135— Gertrude Gordon 
149-150— Ben Rose; B. Glinn (Mag ‘wanes 
153—Hans Namuth; Fred | 
154—Hans Namuth 


19 Amherst Alumni News 
200-203 — Caldy-Pagano 














ball. Williams was also the most 
knocked team on the field, thirteen 
Williams players having been hit by 
the ball to Amherst’s seven. Fitch, 
by the way, appears to have been 
either the greatest liability on the 
field or the most unfortunate player: 
he also flied out twice, thus account- 
ing for the retirement of his team in 
five of the twenty-six innings. Henry 
Clay Roome of Amherst was an- 
other red-faced player: he brought 
two twelve-run and one eight-run 
scoring sprees to an end by flying 
out. And there was no cheering up 
George A. Parker, who headed the 
Williams batting order: the first 
time he came to bat he was knocked 
out by a thrown ball, immediately 
retiring the side; and after his team- 
mates had restored his spirits by a 
barrage of hits in the second inning. 
Parker came to bat with the bases 
loaded and flied out. 

Three home runs gave zest to the 
game, although the first two oc- 
curred when the bases were empty. 
On eight occasions a would-be hero 
came to bat with the bases loaded 
and ignominiously retired his team. 
Once, in the sixteenth inning, an 
Amherst man—Samuel J. Storrs— 
made the grade; his home run ac- 
counted for four of Amherst’s twelve 
runs in that inning. 

No matter how the game is ap- 
proached, the boys from Amherst 
won. They won the Williams ball, 
which now rests in a trophy case in 
the Amherst gymnasium. They won 
the bouquets tossed at the end of the 
game. Amherst clearly was the bet- 
ter team and Williams fans thought 
well enough of Hyde, the Amherst 
thrower, to make the unwarranted 
accusation that he was the town 
blacksmith hired for the occasion. 
However, according to the report 
of the Adams Transcript, throwing 
was the excellence not of Amherst 
but of Williams. The Amherst Ex- 
press, while acknowledging the mus- 
cular superiority of the home-town 
team, attributed a greater “‘agility in 
running and leaping” to the Wil- 
liams players. Both teams, according 
to the Transcript, were equal in 
fielding and hitting. Apparently one 
difficulty with the Williams outfit 
was its inability to catch a ball. The 
most important advantage held by 
the Amherst players, however, was 
that they had a captain who knew 
what he was doing and whose lead- 
ership was cheerfully acknowledged. 

The day after the game, the re- 
porter for the Springfield Republican 
sent off to his newspaper a report on 
Captain Claflin that can only be 
interpreted as a final, crushing de- 
feat for the Williams boys: “Bright 
eyes looked very favorably upon him 
last evening.”” FREDERICK RUDOLPH 
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KERLY 
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JOE 
BUSHKIN® 
M 


LISTEN 
TO THE QUIET 


KEELY SMITH 
Keely's eyes and savvy smile 
on the cover tip off the music 


JOE BUSHKIN 
Joe's piano takes a serene and 
restful turn with 12 favorites 
meant for the hush of night. 
With orchestra, chorus, (S)T1165 


inside: Swingin’, full of mis- 
chief, and pretty, too, (S) T1145 





NELGON RIDOLE 
A big, wide, wonderful album 
of joyful and danceable tunes 
like You Make Me Feel So Young 


and Bye Bye Blues. (8)T1148 


Their ames are familiar. 


ANTHONY ITALIANO 


DAKOTA 
STATON 


“ P ped 


RAY ANTHONY DAKOTA STATON 


Ray adds mandolin, guitar and "Crazy" is the word, too, for 
accordion to sunny arrange- Dakota's vibrant, far-ranging 
ments of Santa Lucia, Arrive- singing of love songs in her 


derci, Roma and others, (S)T1149 electrifying new album, = T1170 


Meet the fac 


te 


~ ’ 
\y GORDON an 


THE' SEASONS OF LOVE 


be? 






STAN KENTON 
Hear what happens to show 
tunes like On the Street Where 
You Live when Stan's great 
band hits Broadway! 


GORDON MACRAE 
A master entertainer's amorous 
almanac of songs like /ndian 
Summer, My Funny Valentine 
and Autumn Leaves, 


(S)T1166 (S)T1146 


their brand-new alb 


FINGERS 8 FLAPPER, 


re Joe “Fingers” Carr 





JACKIE DAVIS JOE FINGERS" CARR 
Front-ranking arranger Gerald Joe's rollicking piano teaches 
Wilson gives Jackie's happy-go daughter Debbie (and reminds 


lucky Hammond a shining set 


of brass knuckles. (S)T1180 dance madness! 31 


-and of course everybody 
knows 


Stereo album numbers shown; for monophonic version omi 








te 





others) that the Charleston was 





"Ga ercoustiyevotintev Oy 4 
Frank Sinatra 


DEAN MARTIN 
Dino relaxedly croons 
Frank directs 
that all but guarantee sweet 


as friend 
bedtime ballads 


and happy dreams, (S)T1160 


S of 


ANCHE 
GLEASON 
PRESENTS 


THAT 
MOMENT 


JACKIE GLEASON 
Two full string sections ang 
Bobby Hackett's trumpet glow 
in the gentle light cast by 12 
timele 


88 love songs. (Sywiia7 


ms! 





KENYON HOPKING 
Two unique orchestras play six 


pairs of adroitly yntrasting 














TOURS - CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 





why travel alone? 






bg 


A 
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iin a _ HEL j FP ; A DT YTOUR for single men and women! 





Monthly departures to Mexico—10 days, $198 plus air * Puerto Rico (Caribe Hilton), Virgin Islands—9 days, $290 * Europe— 
35 days, $968 + also Hawaii * And remember EVENINGS ARE INCLUDED ° Special Bachelor Party Tours for people 21-33 


CALL OR WRITE 
THESE TRAVEL AGENTS: 


ti. Chicego, 


Calif. Oaklond 12, 

Crabtree’s Travel Service, I. Chicago 3, 

1623 Broadway, TE 2-3010 
; eo Palmer House, Fl 6-3750 


Drake Travel Service, Inc. 
919 N. Michigan Ave., SU 7-258686 


International Travel Service, inc., 


ate Miami 32, 
Davis Tours, inc 
334 Biscayne Bivd, FR 9-6531 


Ky. Louisville 2, 
Kentucky International Tours, 
1412 Heyburn Bidg. JU 3- 1385 


Mich, Flint, 


Mich. Detroit 26, 
Vacationiand Travel Center, 
125 Michigan Ave., WO 5-7480 


Wonderlarid Travel Service, 
344 So. Saginaw St. CE 2-0191 


N.Y. New York 19, 
McGinniss Travel Service, Inc., 
160 Central Park So. Ci 6-1980 


Penna. Philadelphia 2, 
Rosenbluth Bros. Travel Agency, 
1501 Walnut St. LO 4-4450 





























Calif. San Francisco 4, il. Skokie, La. Baton Rouge, Minn. Minneapolis 2, Penna. Pittsburgh 22, 
Tower Travel 6 wee Harvey ®. Mason Travel Co., Inc. Shaw Travel Service, Schilling Travel Service, Inc., Anne Egan Travel Service, | 
220 Montgomery St, 00 2-6772 795 Professional Bidg., OR 4-9600 American Bank Bldg. Di 8-4254 722 Second Ave. SO. FE 6-9385 Park Bidg., 5th & Smithfield, "CO 1-3942 
Conn. Hartford 3, D. C. Washington, Mass. Fall River, N.Y. New York 17, Washington, Seattle 1, 
d-Alr-O-Se« W aters Travel Service, Inc., Fall River Travel Bureau, Inc., MacPherson Travel, Inc., Travel Advisors, Inc., 
2 16 Asylum Street, CH 7-4459 17 16 H. Street N.W., NA 86-1880 29 N. Main Street, FA 5-7408 41 East 42nd St. MU 2-2272 303 Fourth & Pike Bidg. MA 4-5357 
aT-4 
* SERVICE MARK 
s a 
’ 
' ABC’S of EUROPEAN s 
a Over 250,000 in use. g 
a ae AUTO TRAVEL Invaluable information §& 
SB wame for auto-tourist. : 
: ADDRESS Includes facts and costs s 
s ony STATE of all self-drive plans g 
‘ ® (purchase and rental) and = @ 
? which of all possible cars . ABOARD AND ABROAD 
3 2 y ; ry See everything, do everything, travel 
is best for your trip. in comfort, save money, with the 
3 Inc. ' most complete, up-to-date, handy 
guide to Europe, 1959-60 Edition. 
2 NEW YORK 25 W. 58th Street New York 19,N. Y. Plaza 3-1753 MAIL COUPON NOW! ' 976 pages, pocket size, $5.95. At 
e CHICAGO $153 E. Ohio Street Chicago 11, Ill. Michigan 2-3211 Or present it to your a your bookstore or J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
8 108 ANGELES 2468 5S. Beverly Drive Beverly Hills, Calif. BRadshaw 2-2921 travel agent H 6 COMPANY, 227 S. 6th St., Phila. 5, Pa. 
ESCORTED CIRCLE TOURS mm ITALY THE ARTIST’S WA 


Weekly Departures By AIR & SEA+ 


First Class Hotels 
All Meals included 
Deluxe Transportation 


writt Now for BOOKLET H.- 12 


AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU 
7 East 48th’ St, New York 17, N. ¥ 


CORPO ROTM ORR R REE RHR Ee HER eeeeeee 


See eee Ceeeeeeeeeesee sees 


LAP 


5 day package -Lv. Los Angeles- Includes air 
transp.- hotel- meals -transfers - tourist se $15 








Suite 418 + 510 W 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif 


MEXICO 







" @) A 
O\tonnotional Travel Sewire 


$75 WEEKLY 


Holiday in Positano, lovely artists’ colony on the Mediterra- 
neon near Capri. Classes in Painting, Sculpture, Mosaics, PLUS 
meals and residence in modern hotels overlooking the sea, 
all included in weekly fee! Contact: Irma Jonas, Transmarine 
Art Dept., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y., OX 5-4460. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 








Lk CARAVAN ‘TOURS ,. 


‘EUROPE'G98 


Sailing on QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Weekly Depertures from New York—APRIL 22nd thru NOVEMBER 4th 
ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE—Evropean Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium, 


Parken 





Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechten 
stein, Austria, taly, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES 
CORTED includes round trip tourist steam 
ship passage, all First Class hotels, most meals, 
all sightseeing, First Class transportation in 
Europe, transfers and even tips. Later return if 
desired. Tours limited to 42 members. Imme- 
diate reservations necessary. SEE YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT or write for Free Booklet No. 7. 


e 
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to $948 





CARAVAN TOURS, inc. 
| 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send Free Booklet No. 7 


| 
| 
| 
Name | 
| 
/ 





Address 





State / 
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HOLIDA 


“he S A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE-» 
IN WORLD TOURS! 


You'll see more, do more when you go “the 
Hemphill way" —originators of the famous de- 
luxe Air Cruises that have often been imitated 
but never equalled! Each features the finest 
itineraries for leisurely, luxurious travel, planned 
and managed by our experts who have been 
there—often and recently! 


a APRICA 15th semi-annual “Safari” 83 
days, Sept. 8. Also tiew ‘‘ Unusual Southwest 
Africa Safari’’. 73 days. Aug. 15 


a AROUND THE WORLD — Northern Route 


(87 days 9/15), via South Seas (93 days 9/10), 


Unusual (100 days 9/9) 

[ | SOUTH AMERICA GRAND TOUR—1n 

— comparable 72 day Air Cruise. Oct. 6, Also 

introducing me Me SEA/AIR Cruise by luxury 

liner and air 7 days, Oct. 23 

[ ORIENT — The finest, most complete ever 
ottered. 46 days. Oct. 11 


See your travel agent. Or for free brochure 
check (X) clip and mail this ad to Dept. 12. 


} HEMPHILL WORLD CRUISES 
727 W. 7th, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
MAdison 7-4532 


heeeee eee tee eee eee eee ewan a wl 
Member of American Society of Travel Agents & Creative Tour Operators 





Y/ MAY 


FLORIDA 
CIRCLE TOURS 


FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 


9 full days in Florida! Fully ESCORTED or 
INDEPENDENT Travel via air-conditioned 
motorcoach. You'll visit fascinating sites 
and cities—Jacksonville, Silver Springs, 
Orlando, Cypress Gardens, St. ewig sig 
Naples, Miami Beach, Marineland, 
tona Beach, St. Augustine... and mea 
much more! Includes first-class hotels, 
most meals, sightseeing attractions all 
= the way! Stop over a t fmpenere. All 
deta Is errenged. From $129 


WEST INDIES, HAVANA, NASSAU air 
or ship. Complete tours departing Miami 
rom $56.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write UNITED TOURS, INC. 
329 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 





OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN > eniaesee 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2185 
DELUXE TOURS, + Class, hy $1715 up. 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, only $1565. 
49 to 70 cays. Small parties. For bes! 
accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
RAVEL Write today for ft inustrated 
RGANIZATION booklets “H-59" 
1 


N. Lo Salle St., Chicago 2, i. 
or Your Local Travel Agent 




















} de LP, 
51798 


Year-around departures. 
11 superb escorted and inde- 
pendent tours from 30-160 days. 


EUROPE 30 Days $750 E than 


MEXICO 18 Days $269 —- 
SO. AMER. 30 Days $1099 |] track 
ORIENT 45 Days $998 |] trips for 


SO. PACIFIC s¢ bays $2398 
HOLY LAND 26 bays $1385 
AFRICA 40 Days $1998 


STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and Study Trips to 
“Everywhere.” 60 4 - cere. 
pean trips incl. enw r. 


For the oe of All Ages” 


t¥ A 545 Sth Ave., New York 17 


worto TRAVEL, inc. Dept. H MU 2-6544 


the budget 
minded! 








Order here for TAX-FREE 
delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
oured trouble-free. See Europe for far less 

i, by car! NO BOND REQUIRED. 

“Ford Abroad Tours of 


jU 27-4650 








New GUIDE to the 
FLOWERS of HAWAII 


“HAWAII BLOSSOMS” contains over 100 dra- 
matic, full color pictures of tropical Hawaii's 
flowers and flowering trees. Authentic descrip- 
tions, locations, time of blooming. Ideal gift for 
the Hawaii traveler. 


$1.95 at book stores, or $2.00 postpaid from 
Hargreaves Industrial, 120 N.W. 9th Ave. 
Portiand, Oregon 



























TOURS —- CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 





VERY LOW RATES 


Plans include: UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
ALL DOCUMENTS, FULL INSURANCE 


1. WE BUY a BRAND NEW CAR for YOU 


NO purchase price to pay. 


2. YOU BUY a BRAND NEW CAR 


Repurchase in Dollars guaranteed. Very 
low depreciation. 


3. BRING HOME a BRAND NEW CAR 


Save transportation costs in Europe, and 
take advantage of the low European tax- 
free purchase price. We handle all de- 
tails—return shipping, duty, customs clear- 
ance, etc. 


also RENTAL PLAN 


Low daily rate + low mileage charge 
Write Dept. H for brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N. Y. EL 5-2480 


CUM AM UA LL 


DISCOVER HOW YOU CAN TRAVEL TO ALMOST 
ANYWHERE in the world for no more than you would 
vend for just an ordinary stay-at-home vacation. Ford's 
Freighter Travel Guidebook, the national authority, 
gives complete detailed information on bundreds of lower 
cost ocean voyages and cruises now available on modern 
passenger-carrying freighters sailing from U.S. seaports to 
all parts of the world. New 13th Edition ot services to 
77 world ports, covers all the best EIGHTER 
CRUISES to So. America, Europe, Rig Indies, the 
Orient, Coast-to-Coast, ‘Round-the-World, etc., describes 
vessels, accommodations, shows ports-of-call, addresses of 
lines. Indispensable for travel planning. Used and recom- 
mended by Steamship Lines, Travel Agents, and travelers 
everywhere. 104 pages, fully illustrated. Price $2.50 post- 
paid. For your copy, mail check or M.O. today. 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 16 
2031 Glendon Ave. 











— . 

Virgin Islands Yachting Party 

$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all- 
expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 
through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore 
uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. Write: 


Yacht "Rambler", Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


West Los Angeles 25, Calif. | 
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ALL EXPENSE . es an COUNTRIES 1535 To To ” DAYS 
departures Now to 


EUROP er 
‘685. 


Via: CUNARD LINE, U.S. LINE, HOLLAND AMERICA LINE, 
HOME LINES, FRENCH LINE, AMERICAN BANNER LINES 
By AIR—23 Days— $696 up. 
Now you can see all of Europe at a price YOU can 
aftord—on a holiday planned by one of America’s 
largest tour operators with over 50 years exper- 
ience. The one rate includes steamer tourist class 
round trip — hotels — practically all meals — 
sightseeing — tips, etc. 


« Luxurious liners 

« Good, carefully selected hotels — 
more than 50% with private bath 

* Congenial groups — companionship 
for those travelling alone 

* Exciting visits to historic, romantic 
highspots 

* Highly trained Tour Director 

* Modern motorcoaches, spacious 
reclining seats 

« Superb food throughout 


New — for the first time 
6 GATEWAY VIKING 
escorted trips to Scandinavia, Low 
Countries, France, England. 
41 to 44 Days — All Expenses 
At the amazing low rate of $975 up 
For the best budget trip your money can buy, see your travel 
egent now or write for descriptive booklet to: 
GATEWAY HOLIDAYS Dept. H 
1350 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. * Wi 7-0030 
Phila.: Land Title Bldg. * Chi.: 221 N. Le Salle 
Los Angeles: 606 So. Hill St. 

















CARS IN EUROPE 
All purchase plans. 

Rentals free delivery/collection 
OSLO STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN 
HAMBURG FRANKFURT PARIS 


16 East 58th Street 
New York 22, MU 8-2030 


209 Post Street 
San Francisco, YU 2-1019 


37 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill., Fi 6-2341 





Knight Tours of Europe—Summer1959 


38 to 60 days in Europe, 11 to 18 countries. Via ship and 





air. Also special Youth Tour. From $1045 to $1375. June 
departures. Direct sale only. Write to: Prof. L. Knecht, 
Director. 

Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 
Europe 
Leave New York July 2 by air: England, Holland, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden. 42-day trip $800 plus $654 for tre ansportation anc d 
air fare, conducted by Dr. E. Bourbousson. Write to: 


European Summer Tours, 826N 32nd St., Corvalis, Oregon 


* 

The Flying College (10th Summer) 

(1) Around the World—$2099. Full sight-seeing program 
with cooperation of foreign universities & government 
officials. (2) South America; (3) Middle East; (4) Europe 
(3 tours); (5) Africa; (6) Russia. For details write: 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 51 North Third St., Easton 4, Pa. 


African Wild Life Safaris 








Here's adventure. A tour or safari planned exclusively for 
you or your party. The moderate prices bring it within 
your reach. You adventure in comfort and safety with 
African Wild Life Safaris. Write now to 


Box 82, Blenheim, Ontario, Canada 
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UROPE 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 
CUT Travel service, inc. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, W.Y. 


Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
CiT MC iTMaCciT 


CiTMCITMMCIT 
413 BR L19 LID 
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B () JAMAICA HOLIDAY — 

Choice of hotels, sightseeing programs—pre-ar- 
ranged for independent care-free travel. 6, 7, 10 or 
more days in Jamaica—daily to December 15. In- 
cludes air from Miami... , from $130 


[| CALIFORNIA “GOLDMINE” — 

San Diego, Coronado, Tijuana, Disneyland, Los An 
geles, Yosemite optional, San Francisco Chinatown 
California — 14 days—May-October. Escorted 
.from $269 


100’s OF OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES 


Travel at its best... . South, North, East or West 


WORLD 





woe TRAVEL 





(| MEXICO FIESTA — 


Continental Hilton—Mexico City, Caleta-Acapulco, 
Taxco, Ixtapan, Cuernavaca Pyramids. English 
speaking driver-guides. 10 days—leave daily. Air 
fare extra from $147 


(-) EUROPE “’STARLINER SPECIAL” — 

France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy. 16 and 23 day air cruises—15 departures to 
December. Attractive extensions. From New York 
from $861 


mail ad for Free New ‘Brochures 7 
CARTAN TRAVEL 108-H N. State, Chicago 2, AN 3-7575 


9244 
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As a guide for travelers, the alphabel- 
ical listing below indicates May's av- 


erage temperature extremes and hu- 
midily figures for key spots around the 
world. Foreign figures are long-term 


averages; U.S. figures are last year’s. 


Amarillo, Tex. 
Amsterdam 

Athens 

Atlantic City 
Auckland, N. Z. 
Baltimore 
Barcelona 

Berlin 

Bombay 

Boston 

Brussels 

Buenos Aires 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chicago 

Denver 

Detroit 

Edmonton, Canada 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Hamilton, Bermuda 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kingston, Jamaica 
La Crosse, Wis. 
London 

Los Angeles 
Louisville, Ky. 
Marseilles 

Mexico City 

Miami 

Nashville 

Nassau, Bahamas 
New Orleans 

New York 

Oslo, Norway 
Ottawa, Canada 
Panama City, Fla. 
Paris 

Pensacola 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Richmond 

Rome 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
San Francisco 

San Juan, P. R. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Spokane 

Venice 
Washington, D. C. 


White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


HOLIDAY / MAY 


High 
80 
62 
77 
64 
62 
73 
70 
65 
91 
65 
64 
64 
81 
73 
74 
71 
64 
61 
58 
75 
78 
87 
73 
62 
74 
79 
72 
79 
83 
79 
83 
84 
66 
59 
66 
82 
67 
81 
71 
61 
73 
76 
73 
87 
7\ 
86 
76 
76 
70 
75 


78 


Low 
54 
45 
60 
52 
51 

53 
54 
46 
81 

49 
46 
46 
61 

50 
49 
46 
38 
50 
40 
64 
59 
72 
49 
45 
59 
54 
51 

54 
71 

57 
72 
67 
52 
43 
44 
69 
46 
68 
52 
4] 

50 
55 
54 
72 
54 
74 
47 
50 
58 
56 


46 


Humidity 
66 
75 
58 
67 
86 
69 
66 
69 
70 
67 
77 
81 
83 
49 
51 
47 
46 
64 
79 
80 
62 
71 
48 
73 
70 
66 
62 
51 
78 
74 
81 
75 
67 
67 
62 
58 
79 
58 
68 
75 
67 
74 
70 
73 
71 
83 
48 
55 
78 
67 
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SALT-FREE DIET? 


Recapture flavor this easy way! 





“I completely satisfy my craving for 
real salt flavor by using Adolph’s, the 
best-tasting salt substitute made 
Adolph’s looks, sprinkles and seasons 
like salt—retains its flavor in all 
cooking, baking and canning. The 
Mono-Potassium Glutamate in it 
accentuates the true flavor of all food 
Enjoy eating again! Ask for Adolph’s 
Salt Substitute at your grocer’s.” 


FREE SODIUM CALCULATOR 


Adolph’s new vest pocket Sodium Calculator gives 
sodium content of all familiar foods in average 
household serving portions. A handy guide for low 
sodium menu planning. Write for free « 
away. Adolph’s Ltd., Dept. C-5 

Burbank, 
California 


opy right 







Good Housekee ping 


reel 


Snar" aewewee ef 


GOILF 


on five beautiful courses in 


BERMUDA 
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SusSTiTure 





New full-colour Bermuda Brochure 
and vacation kit. Mail coupon today! 


ee ew ee ee we ee oe oe, 


| The Bermuda Trade Development Board, I 
Dept. H95, 620 5th Ave., N. Y. 20, N.Y | 
| Please send Bermuda vacation kit to 
| NAME j 
I i 
| street j 
I 

1 city STATE ; 
SS a 
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rae CHAMPIONS 


TELL YOU HOW 
TO SELECT GOLF CLUBS 


From a book by a popular and very suc- 
cessful champion golfer for more than 
twenty years 


“Clubs must be fitted to the individual 
much in the same manner as is a suit 
of clothes.” 


The internationally known author of more 
than thirty books on golf says: 


“Make sure that the clubs in your bag 
are the ones for you and not for some- 
body else. Unless you have the right 
clubs your swing is bound to suffer.” 


For over thirty-five years Kenneth Smith 
has been hand making clubs to order, 
tailoring them to each player's personal 
specifications and playing style. They fit 
him and him alone—and because they 
fit he can play relaxed, swing more 
easily, control shots better, get consist- 
ently lower scores. No other clubs are so 
carefully and expertly made. 
Om 


So take the advice of om, AN 
the champions. Get py Ww, 
Kenneth Smith clubs, 

made expressiy for 
you. Write TODAY , 
for new catalog and Ty, 
Correct Fitting Chart. 


Kenneth omi 


Hand made to fit lou 


BOX 41-H KANSAS CITY 41, MO 


CWeald S Yangest Custom (lub Maker 









ote) 8 2 
CLUBS 





SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color 


Slides 
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ed 
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35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . . . 
28 in full color of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection, Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries all as good as your own 
keep the ones you want, 
return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
slide matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
cient wonders of the world restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 
of Hi-Fi slides in living color, Remember, Wolfe 
Slides are 


most beautiful originals 


SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 







WOLFE 





WORLOWIDE FILMS 
Los Angele 






& 24, California 





World’s Finest, Most Versatile 
TELESCOPE 





A true research instrument of surpassing 
quality, internationally used by a distinguished 
scientific and amateur clientele as a portable 
observatory, long-distance microscope or 
mighty telephoto lens. Superb for terrestrial 
viewing, with unequalled power and sharpness. 
The first break-through in optical science in 
200 years makes this Qluestar possible 

Entirely handmade. Ultra-precise optics in 
S-inch barrel, weight 7 pounds. Marvelously 
compact, elegant, luxuriously complete. Sold 
only direct, $005, in imported b-nglish leather 
carrying case Literature on request. 


QUESTAR CORPORATION 


Box 10 « New Hope «+ Pennsylvania 








a new principle in walking! 
water buffale sandal with 


THE *“RIPPLE”® SOLE 


for ladies and men 


MADE ENTIRELY BY HAND, these casual, comfortable 
natural Water Buffalo sandals add spring to each 
step! Give a gentle, alternating massage for soles 
reduce foot fatigue 45%. Cool ventilation obtained 
by air coming through ridges. Rubber spring action, 
acientific design increase stride 6”, bal- 

ance weight! Sizes 3-13 $ .65 
Money Back 


1M RIPPLE SOLE CORP ppd. 
Guaranteed 


Brochure Available 
g Mew York MY. 
** Down In the Village’ over 60 yrs. 


311 Sixth Ave., Dept. 4-59 
vi 14,4.¥ 





WANT TO BE FASHION-FIRST 


Sate ( lealer 


EXCLUSIVE SHIRT 


Formal or dress wear, there is 
nothing on the entire American 
market like this magnificent 





a 
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_ 
* 
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- 

> 
* 
magazine “as ae first”, * 
‘ou can get it only at Lew - 
ram, “gnirtmaker © the Stare". pes 
White. French cuffs.13¥0to 19 * 
neck. 29-37 sleeve 408 = +* 
Pure silk satin Continental Bow 3 x 
Tie with FREE pearl type tie 
tack, $3.50. * 
Send check of M.0. NO COD. 
Member Diners’ Club and Amer- 
lean Express Charge Plans 
Write for free catalog “Lew * 
Magram's Conversation Crea 
— 

. 

. 


tions in Men's Fashion,” 


lew magram 


830-7th Ave., Dept. HLS M. ¥. 19 
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Let Carter CarPac put more pleasure in your vacation trip o 


CARTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY °* 
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CARTER CarPac 


...@ distinctive 





Designed not only for ample carrying capacity but also 
to enhance the looks of your fine car or station wagon. 
CarPac's beautifully varnished wood and sparkling hardware add 
“Town & Country” look. Models from $39.50 (Small Car Size) to 
$99.50 (Full Length Station Wagon, shown above) Ppd Write for 


showing all sizes. State year, make and model of your car, 


1219 &. E. Division * Portland, Oregon 


HOLIDAY/ MAY 








™ HOLIDAY 


Choosing the right thing for the right moment takes some judicious 


searching. So, to keep you not only up to date but one step ahead, 


we’ve sprinkled this month’s Shopper with some harbingers of sum- 


mer. If you’re anticipating sunny days of boating or beach lounging, 


















Luxury Handbag 

with gold-threaded trapunto 
design. The Elizabethan motif 

is in browns, yellows, 

greens and orange on beige. 
Brown calf trim, brass fittings. 
814"x12”. Allow 2 weeks 

for delivery. $25.70, postpaid, plus 
duty. H A & E Smith, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 





Here’s an ingenious travel 

kit for en-route drip-dry laundering. 
Two inflatable plastic 

hangers pack flat; the brush 
whisks soiled collars 

and cuffs clean. The tan or red 
leather plastic-lined case is 

a compact 414”x7”. 

$5.35, postpaid. Mark Cross, 
Fifth Ave. at 55th St., 

N.Y.C. 22. 


into the Garden 

you'll go, armed with a capacious, 
20’x24” flower basket 

for gathering spring blooms. 
Or, indoors, use 

it for magazines or 

table centerpieces. 

Handmade of imported Dutch 
East Indies reeds. $5.95, 
express collect. 

Hammacher Schlemmer, 

145 E. $7 &., N.Y.C. 22. 


Sea-Food Tray 

in glass decorated with 

22-kt. gold foliage. Serve shrimps 
on the 12-inch-square dish, 

sauce in smaller dish 

atop a brass-plated frame 
flanked by brass-plated toothpick 
holders. $9, plus postage. 

B. Altman & Co., Fifth Ave. at 
34th St., N.Y.C. 1. 











SHOPPER 


warm evenings in the garden, perhaps a summer trip abroad, you'll find 
some tantalizing suggestions in these pages that will bring the coming 
season closer. And, as always, we offer a generous selection of thoughtfully 


chosen items to make life easier, pleasanter, brighter the year around. 

















Paisiey Blazer 
to top off summer sheaths 

or Bermudas. The red-and-beige 
print is hand-screened 

on yarn-dyed hop sacking. Lining 
is beige cotton broadcloth. 

Sizes 8-18. $23.20, 

postpaid. French Boot Shop, 

541 Main St., 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 





Piain or Fancy 

These sturdy white ironstone 
pitchers come from Italy. 
They'll grace a 

dining table or show off 
greenery equally 

well. One-pint capacity. 
Specify Cottage design (left) 
or Classic design 

(right). $1.75 each, postpaid. 
Here’s How Co., 

95 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 3. 








Austrian Import 
You'll set a proud table 

with this handsome 

fruit or cheese server. The walnut 
bowl, 11!” in diameter, 

has a cork center 

which holds 

six stainless-steel, 

reed-handled knives. $19.40, 
postpaid. Gump's, 

250 Post St., 

San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Leisure Allure 


Looking ahead to sailing, 
sunning, loafing? 

These smartly tailored 
separates in faded blue denim 
will be just the thing. 

Shirt in small, 


medium or large, $7; shorts 
in sizes 8-16, $6.75. Postpaid, 
Anne Huxley, Lenox, Mass. 





HOLIDAY 


Smart, tuxurious chamois shirt 
trom England has convertible col- 
lar. Skin is top quality and soft as 
velvet. Comes in natural chamois 
colour only. May be hand washed. 
Sizes 34 to 38— $29.45. 











Add 50 cents 
for postage. 
Send for 
illustrated 
catalogue and 
Bermuda folder. 


J ae 


Hamilton, 
BERMUDA 





TATTERSAL 
RANCH DRESS 


OUR FABULOUSLY 
SUCCESSFUL 
RANCH DRESS 
now also comes in a beau 
tiful Wash and Wear 
Stevens Tattersal Check 
in Red, Brown and Blue 
check. Also in Wash and 
Wear heavy Poplin in 
solid color of Blue, Tur 
quoise and Beige. Both 
have snap front self-belt 
with adjustable link 
fastening in sizes 10-44, 

124-24! 


$12.95 
$14.95 
$3.95 


WESTERN CLASSICS 
Box 4035 Dept HOS 
Tucson, Arizona 


Sizes 10-20 
Sizes over 20 
Matching hat 
or bag 

















WICKER COMPANION %8°5 


You'll treasure this imported wicker bag. The perfect 
spring and summer companion for weekends and every 

, a Note the beautiful handwoven straw design; the gold 
plated turn lock for added safety. Trimmed with the gay 

est flowers in bright orange, sunlight yellow and white. A 
conversation piece wherever you go. Whopping 17” wide, 
11” high and 6” deep. Merely $8.95 which includes tax 
and postage. We guarantee satisfaction, 


VERNON SPECIALTIES "Ui’Venon, MY 





BRITISH SHOES! 


— at a fraction of their 
American retail price 
Delivery in 10 days 
from receipt of order 











includes all import charges 
STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTO. | 
40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J 
Gentlemen: Please send me your ‘ 
free 16 page catalog HM So z 
' 
' 


Name 
b. Stare 


MAY 


LISTEN AND LEARN 

FRENCH now available! 

3 high-fidelity records, 
manual, only $4.95 per set! 





Sets are now available for five languages 
in LISTEN AND LEARN. it's easy to learn 
travel language with this unusual method 
Check these features: each set contains 1¥2 
hours of speech, modern phrase method; 
practical language in immediately useable 
form, no deadwood, no trivia; bracketing 
system enables you to form thousands of 
sentences; English, foreign language both 
recorded—you build automatic associations; 
pause allows you to repeat foreign language; 
128 (or 196) page manual with full record 
text; only fully indexed set on the market 
Highest quality recording, native speakers 
Travel situations stressed, covering just 
about everything you might need in travel 
Also excellent as supplement to other 
courses, review, or introduction. Comments 
on series: ‘Practical, high quality,” N. Y 
HERALD TRIB. ‘Sincerely congratulate you; 
more genuinely heipful...than anything of 
the kind previously encountered,’ Sidney 
Clark, travel expert. GUARANTEED: Return 
able within 10 days for full refund, You 
might expect to pay $20 for this set, but 
our price is only $4.95 and $5.95. Not a 


markdown. Simply good value. Each set 
contains three 10” 33% records, album, 
manual 





Dept. 212, Dover Publications, inc. 
180 Varick St., N.Y. 14, N.Y 

| am enclosing $ 
LISTEN & LEARN: 
() Spanish, set, $4.95 
{| German, set, $4.95 
| | French, set, $4.95 

[| ttalian, set, $4.95 

|) Russian, set, $5.95 


in full payment for 


Name 


Address 
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City Zone State 
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SING SONG COAT 
HAS THAT FAR EAST FLARE 
THAT FASHION FAVORS THIS SEASON 

Cut from cane colored cotton pongee. The bamboo print 
is done in your choice of TURQUOISE, ROYAL BLUE, 
BLACK or ORIENTAL RED. Three-quarter length, poker 
player sleeves, full wrap around and tie, just one size 
drapes gracefully on any figure from 9 thru 16 

Love it as a light wrap for boudoir and beach and 
summer parties. You'll be amazed at the price too, just 
as we were ONLY $6.50 ppd 


Write for free catalog of foreign fashions and gifts 
the (LD ME*:ico SHOP 
/ 


H SANTA FE_NEW MEXICO 


Your 
choice of 
today § 
foremost 
portrait 
painters 
and 


s¢ ul ptors 





PORTRAITS, INC 
PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 
136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORE 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 
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course. 
- ‘ ~~ 
MARGERY 
WILSON 


euthor of “Charm”, 


JHOLD YOUR OWN 
in Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on 
the necessary points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


“The Woman You contains the important things fo remember about history, literature, art etc. 
Weet To He” etc Cie has sifted ovt the solient points to save you time. If you DID go 


Traveler, teacher, so 


cety womaa, knows to college, or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only 


life om two continents 


Mise Wilson's autop. forty lessons (token four a week). Now you can foliow or join in any cultured 
ogre yy | FOUND conversation! A boon for the busy person. A “must” for travel. Students ore 


AY” now avell 
ab'e. (Lippincott) 


amazed! For full details write to 


MARGERY WSO, 6233 Neliywees Boulevard, Dept. G-6, Hollywood 28, Cal. 





~LIGHTEST LEATHER SHOE 
EVER MADE! 






Only 6 oz. 


: to each foot! 
For 


Country Club, 95 
Patio, Fireplace, 
Boating, ete. 


postpaid 
What a glorious feeling as you 
stretch out, wherever you are, in- 8 COLORS 


doors of ovtdoors, in your new LIGHT GREY 
POMPE Suede Leather Shoes, with CHARCOAL GREY 
cushioned innersoles. So soft you can DIABLO RED 


fold them to toke with you. Sizes 

6 to 13, A to E widths MEDIUM BROWN 
DARK BROWN 

Ideal with flannels, chinos, slacks 

end cherie LIGHT TAN 

BLACK 

OLIVE GREEN 


Send check or m.o. to 


FAIRWAY & FIELDS, Ee 


246 Fifth Averiue, New York 1, N. Y 





MONTREAL + LONDON + PARIS + MILAN + AMSTERDAM 


PORTRAIT 
IN OILS 


Magnificently painted in 
full color, from old or new 
photos, by outstanding 
Evropeon and American 
artists, Our portraits in oil 
are TRUE WORKS OF ART, 
painted on pure linen can- 
vas from your photograph 
and NOT painted on top of 


an enlargement of photo. THE PERFECT GIFT 
eS ubdieaty wn en Oe ae 


Canvas sizes from 12% «x 16” to 3” x 40% 





16 Acodemy Trained Artists to choose from 


Re er need you envy those fortunate enough to own 
~ E cow’. ave you « photograph of some 


ot Portraits with others selling up te $1,000 


} 28 PAGE BEAUTIFUL 
aa : ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


“Every Painting a Masterpiece’ 

















Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. 


Dept. EP, 26 W. Séth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
in Canada: 1575 Villeray, Montreal 29, P. Q. 










a rare 
opportunity > 


to make your home and office an 
admired showplace with these 
OUTSTANDING decorator-recom 
mended sculpture masterpieces in 
replica. Special 30-day “loan” offer 
lets you see replicas in your own 
home return within 30 days for 
refund if not fully satisfied 



















K-804 “THE KISS" by Au 
guete Rodin (1840-1917). Original 
in Paris, Bronze finish, Height 10% Only 20.96 postpaid 
1115 “QUEEN WNEFERTITE” luyptian 
1400-1400 B& Original of sandstone in Cairo 
Kaypt. Height 20°, marble finish. Only 26.95 
(Shipped lxpreas Collect) 
M.806 “THE THINKER” by Auguste Rodin 
A pair makes unusual book-ends, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Green bronze finish. Height 94" 
Only 10.96 post paid 






K-414 “MOSES” by Michelangelo, 1516 
Original in St Peter's, Rome Marble finish 
Height 15°. Only 22.96 (Shipped Express Collect) 

119 “VENUS DE MILO” Ird-4dth Cet, BA 
Original in The Louvre, Parie. Marble finish. Height 
18°. Only 14.96 (Shipped Express Collect) 








of Piece & Sculptor Included 














FPRER! Catalog containing over iiustrated seul piure ve 
productions given with order For catalog ont nd Se in coin 
Check liems Desired, Enclose Check of Money Order & Order 
Direct From 

WYNN'S WAREHOUSE, Dept. H-5, 
239 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N.Y 








FLOWER 
CARPET ‘1: 


Amazing MAGIC FLOWER CARPET auto- 
matically plants a 16-foot garden of pre- 
mium annuals. Over 1500 pre-planted seeds 
are impregnated into a 16’x 6” carpet. Can 
be cut to any size. Simply unroll, water, 
and watch it burst into gorgeous blooms. 
In 6 weeks you have a close-massed riot of 
flowers. Marigolds, petunias, asters, pop- 
pies, snapdragons, zinnias — more than 
varieties in all. Guaranteed to give you a prize- 
winning garden or your money back. Only $1, 
perteg ge paid—3 for $2.79. Order MAGIC 
LOWER CARPET direct wy mail from 
Sunset House, 1410 Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, California, 
























ae METATARSAL 
HEEL CUP ARCH CONE 


CREST 


Contour-Carved 


RELAXA-SANDALS 


Exercise... maseage... 





strengthen your feet with every step! 








Renew your energy each day with Relexa- r-andale, acie welt ally 
lesigned to strengthen, rejuvenate and « <t weary fe pe 
jally contoured supports automatically exercise and massage with 
each step taken! Used daily as house or beach dipper, they'll 
restore heavenly ease to weakened arches and tired muscles. Hand 
finished poplar wood with adjustable felt-lined leather strap and 
springy rubber sole. Send shoe size and pencil 

utline of both feet. Specify male or female $9.95 pair, 
Order today and know the joy of blessed relic postpaid 


Quick delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed 
H Send check or money order 
Dept. HS9, Flushing 52, New York 


FOLDING aa 
(portable) \ 
TOILET 


with 
Disposable 
Bags 


For those “uncomfortable moments” when camping or 
traveling by auto, trailer, boat. Simple to use as flush- 
ing. Folds flat. Weighs just 4 Ibs. Full size toilet with 
contour seat, sturdy aluminum legs. Comes with gener- 
ous supply of disposable bags. “At home” comfort away 
from home. Makes clever gift, $11.95 ppd. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Additional bags $1 doz. ppd. Order today ! 








Sets of 10 Color Slides 


| NOW OVER 50 NEW SETS! Including 
—- | EUROPE and the HOLY LAND. Tour 
the world ... right in your own home. 


aan) ‘undreds of sets to oo from. . . 
set 
= only $1.75 of 10 
Free list of sats vo 
WRITE TODAY! H2 
> #30 Years of Color Planeerteg? 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgie Ave Wesh. 11, 0. C 














Twin Server 

for candies or nuts, 

in a cleanly 

simple design that sets off 
the grain of 

handcrafted polished 
walnut. The bowls are 6” 
in diameter. 

Made in the Ozarks. 
$2.95, postpaid. 

Blue Acres Gift Shop, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 





Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
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A Penny Saved 

in one of these gaily colored 
old-time penny banks 

will take on extra glamour. 
They’re 6” high, made of cast iron 
from the original 19th 
Century molds, in your choice 
of clown or bobby. 

$1.89 each or two for 

$3.69, postpaid. 

Sturbridge Yankee Workshop, 
11 Brimfield Turnpike, 
Sturbridge, Mass. 





Garden Light 

Give your garden a touch of 
fantasy by night. 
Crownlike enameled-metal 
leaves in leaf-green 

color shield 

an electric bulb. 
Waterproof, 12-ft. long 
cord and plug. 

1314” x 51%”. $8.50, 
postpaid. Ludlow Studio, 
115 W. 23rd St., 

Cc. It. 
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SSO PRINTED ENVELOPES Ml Postpoia 
INTRODUCTORY BOX 

THE FINE STATIONERY 1N THE PLAIN BOX! 
Quality gift for 42 years—and the world’s finest 
stationery value! Crisp, rich white bond paper printed 
with user’s name and complete address in Midnight 
Blue ink. Socially correct, and so convenient for 
dozens of correspondence uses. Each note sheet is 
6” x 7” in size. Maximum of 4 lines of printing, with 
up to 30 characters (including spaces) per line. Only 
$1.00 per 150-piece Introductory Box. 300-piece 
double box, $1.5@. Sold only direct from factory. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


DELUXE BOX, $2.50 

Smart long-style sheets, each 642" x 10%”, in richer, 
heavier white paper. Maximum of 4 lines of printing 
in Midnight Blue ink, figured as explained above. 
Socially proper, and perfect for professional, business 
or organization use. 125 printed sheets and 125 
printed envelopes per Box, at just $2.50 complete. 

West of Denver or in U. S. possessions, 

add 20 per cent to prices shown above. 


The AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., Inc. 
508 PARK AVENUE © —- PERU, INDIANA 
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See the new musical 
presentation at these 


fine stores... 
week of 
MARCH 30 The White House, San Francisco 
APRIL 6 Bullock's, Los Angeles 
aprit 13 Stix, Baer & Fuller Compeny, 


PRIL 26 — 
. only H. & S. Pogue Company, Cincinnati 


aprit 27. ‘Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, 
Chicago 

MAY 4 Eastland Shopping Center 
Northland Shopping Center, Detroit 

MAY 11 Burdine’s, Miami 

may 18 = Strawbridge & Clothier, Phitadeiphia 

MAY 25 Jordan Marsh Company, Boston 

JUNE 1 B. Altman & Company, New York 


Presented by HOLIDAY Magazine 
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SHOPPER 


Keyed to Order 

File a spare set of keys in this 
vinyl-lined cowhide case 
with its master 

chart for ready reference. 
Holds up to 18 keys. 
Hang it handily 

in a closet or file it in 

a desk drawer. 

Choice of black or brown. 
$3, postpaid. 

Helen Gallagher, 

413 Fulton St., Peoria, Ill. 


Happy-Clown Slippers 





are a jolly thought 

for youngsters. 

They’re made of duck cloth, 
have an elastic sling, 
nonskid rubber 

sole and a tweakable 
clown nose. 

In red, white and black. 
Give age or shoe 

size. $2.49 a 

pair, postpaid. Hobi, 
Flushing 52, N.Y. 








On the Go 

These straw bags are roomy 
enough for shopping, 

traveling or knitting. Woven of 
gold-colored straw 

with bands of green and coral. 
Unlined. Valise is 12” x 10”; 
round bag, with appliquéd straw 
flowers, is 14” in 

diameter. $3.95 each, postpaid. 
The Old Mexico Shop, 

Santa Fe, N.M. 





THE SHOWCASE 








The CLASSIC OXONIAN 


Our indispensable man-tailored oxford cloth 
shirt is softened with a demure pan collar... 
roll-up sleeves. Ocean pearl buttons. Sizes 
10 to 16 in White, Pink, Blue, Yellow, Tan. 


ORDER BY MAIL $5.95 Add 35c for postage. 


ay 
oo ena 


Dept. L, 264 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa, 


English Doeskin Gtoves 


By Mail From Bermuda 
These luxurious accessories are beautifully 
made of specially processed lambskin by 
England's finest craftsmen. Soft as starlight, 
and as gay. Washable. In white only. Wom- 
en's sizes, 6-8 by quarters. Same happy price 
$2.98 postpaid for either the 3-button classic 
or the informal shorty. Please specify. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send order to Dept. 7. 


HAGE. 





HAMILTON - BERMUDA 











Never at this low price genuine 150 power 
ACHROMATIC Telescope. 5 magnifications 
18X-35X-65X-85X-150X. Brings Moon, Plan- 
ets, Stars, Satellites, people 150 times closer, 
clearer, sharper. All pictures erect, needle 
sharp color free viewing only genuine achro- 
matic lenses bring you. 5 precision lenses, 43” 
Bakelite tube, 4 power finder scope (30 MM) 
mounted on main tube, 5’ tripod. Telescope 
shipped ready for use with 4 free gifts: 273 
page “Handbook of the Heavens”, magic star 
finder dial aids in locating stars, 220 & 400 
eyepiece lenses for experiments, all this ot the 
amazing price of $18.95. Without tripod 
$14.95. Complete satisfaction or money back. 
Send check or money order Dept. HA 7, 
Criterion Co., Hartford, Conn. 


MAN-MADE JEWELRY STONE 
IS NOW 'GIRL’S BEST FRIEND’ 


MORE BRILLIANT than DIAMONDS says The 
Reader's Digest about fabulous Titania—the 
man-made miracle jewelry stone! A massive 
}-ct man's box ring in 14K setting is only 
$32; a 1-ct fishtail for m'lady a mere $25 
And for settings of your own choice, all sizes 
at only $12 the carat. Also Regent Star (synth) 
Rubies and Sapphires, in proportion. All prices 
plus 10% Federal tax, Free ring size chart 
and brochure. 


A 
vi Lapidary Co., Dep: 110.60 


511 EAST 12 STREET « NEW YORK 9, N.Y 








For HOLIDAY Readers 


The perfect gift for collectors of Holiday ... 
handsome red simulated leather binders de- 
signed to hold six issues. “Holiday” is 
stamped in gold on both front and backbone. 
An ideal gift for your friends who read 
Holiday. . . . A wonderful addition for your 
home or office library. 
$2.50 ea. postpaid. 
Resident Pa. add 3% sales tax.) 


Send check or money order to: 


Holiday Information Service 
Dept. 5, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 











BETTER OUTDOOR COOKING 
Be selective—buy a “BROIL-AIR" to demon- 
strate your cooking skill. 
Powerful, cut-gear-driven hand-blower con- 
trols fire; gives broiling heat in 3 minutes. 
Porcelainized, easily-cleaned grill adjusts to 
8 positions. Husky (57 pounds), all steel con- 
struction for years of “gourmet” cooking 
pleasure. Better dealers everywhere, ONLY 
$54.50. Sportsman model without wheels, has 
tripod tubular legs and non-adjustable grill, 
for $38.00. 
If your dealer does not handle, send check or 
money order. We will ship to you Express 
PREPAID, same day. Dealers wanted. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
Buffale, New York 








PHOTO SAVINGS FOR VACATIONERS 
For six or more rolls of American-made color 
film, deduct 5% from these low prices: 
KODACOLOR ROLL (developed and printed): 
8 exp. $1.95; 12 exp. $2.45; 35 mm (20 
exp.) wallets $2.45, jumbos $3.25. 
KODACHROME, EKTACHROME, ANSCO- 
CHROME (developed, mounted, numbered, 
dated) 35mm(20 exp.) $1.15;(36 exp.)$1.85. 
REPRINTS: From Kodacolor negatives, 2x | 5c, 
3x 19c; from color slides, 2x 19c, 3x 25c. 
Minimum order $1; add 10c for postage 
and handling. Send copy of this ad for free 
film mailers and merchandise catalog. 


GWU Ccerican, F\LM SERVICE 
DEPT. HBS, P. 0. BOX 1707, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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The Perfect Mother's Day Gift! 
SPRUCE ectricar manicurist 
Give her the gift of beautiful hands with 
Spruce Electrical Manicurist. In just ten min 


utes a week, Spruce contours her nai's, 
gently loosens and whisks away excess cuticle, 
buffs nails to a vital glow, gives hands and 
fingers a stimulating oil massage and safely 
erases corns and calluses from the feet, too! 
All this in the comfort, convenience and privacy 
of her own home! Starts to save her money and 
time right from the beginning! Safe, easy, 
comfortable! MOTOR UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS. $29.95 ppd 


Order now, or write for free description lieratar 
ABAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
8730 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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From the Banda Isles—the raciest, 
most exquisite nutmeg grown. Like 
every spice and herb from Spice ~ 
Islands, you'll find it fresher and more 5 
fragrant than any you've ever used. : 
Don’t deny your cooking these su- 
perb flavors. You may have to look 
for them, because Spice Islands doesn’t 
believe in the most —only the best. 
New for your kitchen library! “The Art 
of Seasoning With Herbs,” a guide from 
appetizers to desserts, Also 50 superb 
recipes. Send $1.00 to Spice Islands, Dept. 
HO, South San Francisco, California. 


SIPICIE ITS/LANIDS 


SPICES «- HERBS «- VINEGARS - TEAS 
Fhe Finest Flavors From ound GreVrorll 





| Vacation at 
Wes ir 

A Tu IwMo_ 
BE AC EE 






for the happiest time .-. 
SS ee 


Summer holidays are delightful here in the center of 
Tropical Florida's First Resort. Cool trade winds fan 
the palm-lined beaches. Air-conditioned, deluxe lodg- 
ings are yours at less than half the winter-time cost. 
And you get happy action aplenty. The coupon will 
bring you full details. 





Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-26 
600 N. Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Florida 


Send FREE Booklet, lodgings information and 


1. Full-color booklet — lodgings dota Pleasure Map guide to fun 


Name 


Address 


| 
! 
| 
2. Mustrated pleasure map fun guide | 
| 
| 
' 


SIMPLY MAIL THE ’ 


COUPON TODAY! City Zone ———— 
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NEXT MONTH 


Our country’s vigorous, sometimes improbable history is 


Wap 


pate 


reflected in the monuments and institutions of WASHING- 
TON, THE NATION’S CAPITAL. tn an unusually per- 


ceptive tour of these landmarks, Pulitzer-prize historian Bruce 





Catton portrays some vivid historical vignettes and introduces 


ging 


you to a number of current legislative scenes. 


Also in the June issue, novelist Hammond Innes records his 


Rage 
= 


6. 


impressions of a Communist-dominated country as he travels 
the varied length of YUGOSLAVIA’S DALMATIAN 
COAST. He gives a sparkling report on the country’s scenic 
splendors and its colorful, easy people, and recounts a re- 
vealing conversation with Marshal Tito. 

Maurice Edelman revisits the staid—and sometimes not so 
staid—cloisters of CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY to see 
what changes have come about since his undergraduate days. 
The university, he finds, still clings to much of its archaic 


pageantry and peculiarly British traditions, but there is a 





freshening stir within its medieval walls that is partly brought 
about by—girls. # 
Novelist Carl Carmer does a portrait of LAKE | 
CHAMPLAIN that depicts its present pleasures and is 
bright with personal reminiscence; and whodunit author 
David Dodge describes the varied enchantments of a 
WEST INDIAN SUMMER. 
In progressively lighter vein, Francis Steegmuller takes you 


to MALMAISON, the Empress Josephine's intimate hide- 





away from Napoleon Bonaparte. Ludwig Bemelmans re- 
ports on the hazards of taking THE CURE at an Alpine 
spa; while sybarite Lucius Beebe laments THE LOST ART 
OF BEING RICH. 

Ted Patrick samples the superb cuisine aboard an Italian 
Line ship; John Knowles dons mask and fins for a breath-tak- 
ing introduction to SKIN DIVING off the Riviera coast; 
James Cerruti turns up some unsuspected delights in a Thrift 
Tour of PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND 
NEWCASTLE; and Arnold Ehrlich tells the intriguing 
story of the BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 

Estelle Holt continues her ASIA AND I series, and the 


issue of course includes such regular features as Clifton Fadi- 





man’s PARTY OF ONE, a new Holiday Handbook (this 
one is devoted to OFFBEAT PETS), an Antic Arts por- 
trait of GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA and a text-and-photo- 
graphic look at BERMUDA as our Place of the Month. 

All this is enthusiastically offered to you by 
THE EDITORS 


. 
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Cotton Pongee... from the world’s largest Wash and Wear 


A good way to break the pattern is to wear one. 
You can start at the top with the new “Tone-on- 
Tone Cotton Pongee” shirts by Arrow. 

The Spring fashion colors are subtle and varied. 
The new fabrics, with a unique tone-on-tone effect, 
are richly masculine and marvelously cool 

100% cotton Wash and Wear shirts. The name is 





*Time-Saver,” Arrow’s perfected wash and wear. 
You can wash and dry by machine, using the new 
wash-and-wear cycle, hand-wash or send to the 
laundry. No ironing needed. And the “‘Sanforized”’ 


label means they won’t shrink out of fit. —ARRO 
Shirts only $5.00 each; All-Silk Ties, $2.50; 
Hdkfs., $.50. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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Ss 
first in fashion 








LOWER than Any Other Scheduled Airline from New York to 
BRITAIN -NORWAY- SWEDEN -DENMARK- GERMAN Y- LUXEMBOURG 
FULL TOURIST SERVICE 2 complimentary full-course meals, 
Cognac, midnight snack. More space, fewer passengers. 


SHORTEST OVER-OCEAN FLIGHTS never more than 400 
miles from an airport. 













ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 
la ry 
ice aie] A IRLINES 
LrAliLs 


15 West 47th St., New York 36 
PL 7-8585 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 








When you tra 


rest good food. or to |} e le irel 


ly look for 
eal sign ot good tra top at Ma te! 3 ea 


It’s your guarantes { th finest in modern m« 


tor 
hotel comfort and 

Get the MOST fo 

sign that says MASTER 

Write for FREE copy of | 

MASTER HOSTS 

?25-H Rowan Building 


Fort Worth 164 





See history in the making... 
in ONTARIO! 


HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
and 
H.R.H. PRINCE PHILIP 


will open the Ontario section of The 
‘St. Lawrence Seaway near Cornwall, 
Ontario, Saturday, June 27 





eeQFGere eK ee eee 

| Province of Ontario, Department of Travel and Publicity, | 
You can enter Ontario via Niagara | Room 408, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2. | 
Falls, N.Y., Lewiston, N.Y., Buffalo, | Please send me full information on vacation adventure in | 
nye oe ae ne Ontario ( ) camping ( ) fishing ( ) hunting ( ) summer resorts | 


| ( ) sightseeing ( ) boating—other 
| name 


| 
Send for FREE : ADDRESS , : 
iMustrated brochures NOW! | city STATE | 
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THE CIVIL WAR 
AND I 


Continued from Page 147 


“Certainly! The first time, Mother 
sent for Sister Lucy and me to come 
to the front parlor. We went in, and 
there was Stuart, with that prepos- 
terous plume.” 

Again: “How did General Lee 
talk, Aunt Annie?” 

“He used the broad ‘A,’ of course, 
as all ladies and gentlemen did in 
those days, but he didn’t say gyarden, 
cyalf, and Cyarter, as many of them 
did.” 

Brook Hill was the house where 
she and her six sisters were born. It 
was built in 1719 and still stands, 
just north of Richmond, about two 
miles up Brook Road from Labur- 
num. It is larger and uglier than 
Laburnum was, but much more 
interesting, with towers, and dark 
spicy storerooms, and a huge ram- 
bling attic full of leather-bound 
trunks, anda coachhouse still faintly 
smelling of ammonia and musty lap 
robes. Like Laburnum, it had “bress- 
works” close behind it, with an 
identifying tablet: 


OUTER FORTIFICATIONS 
Here, EAst AND WeEsT, RAN 
THE OUTER LINE OF RICHMOND 
Derenses, 1862-65. AT THis 
POINT SHERIDAN’S CAVALRY, 
RAIDING TO RICHMOND, BROKE 
THROUGH THE LINE ON May I], 
1864, AFTER THE FIGHT AT 
YELLOW TAVERN. 


Back around 1920, one of Brook 
Hill’s many chimneys caught fire. 
When the masons pulled it down, 
they found in the flue a laundry 
basket full of silver. It was tarnished 
black and crusted green, and acids 
in the smoke had eaten it away to 
filigree—a touch would crumble it. 
But Aunt Annie recognized the bas- 
ket as one of three that Great- 
grandfather Stewart’s butler, old 
Carter, had hidden before the Yan- 
kees came that morning in May ’64. 
They scared the poor Negro out of 
his wits, and when they had gone 
again, he couldn’t remember where 
he had put two of the baskets. The 
third hasn’t been found yet. 

Again: “Did you hate the Yan- 
kees, Aunt Annie?” 

“I did indeed, but I didn’t feel 
about them quite as extremely as 
your Great-grandmother did. You 
know, Father took us all to Europe 
after The War, and when we reached 
the Potomac on our way north—we 
were sailing from New York— 
Mother shut her eyes tight and 
wouldn’t open them again until we 
were a full day at sea. She said she 
refused ‘to look on the land of the 
ungodly.’ Poor Father! Imagine trav- 
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eling with all those women, one of 
them with her eyes shut, and seven 
trunks sewn up in red flannel!” 

My brother dropped in on her a 
few years ago to suggest that she 
have one of the Brook Hill elms 
taken down—it was dead of blight, 
rotted through, and the next storm 
might topple it across the drive. 

Aunt Annie asked, ““Which elm?” 

“The big one at the end of the 
front walk, on the right there.” 

“No,” she said firmly. “That one 
has to stay, dead or not. That’s the 
Generals’ Tree.” 

“TI never knew it had a name be- 
fore. What’s it mean?” 

“Anybody who rode in here dur- 
ing The War could tie his horse 
wherever he wanted, except to that 
tree. Father reserved that one for 
generals. I remember once when 
General D. H. Hill was tying his 
horse there. I ran out to welcome 
him, and I tripped and fell flat on a 
nest of ground wasps in the lawn, 
and they stung me all over my bare 
legs. I started crying, and General 
Hill picked me up and told me, ‘My 
child, whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth. These trials are sent 
us so that Heaven will seem even 
brighter.’ 

“This to a girl stung by wasps! 
Right then and there I decided he 
was a sanctimonious old North Car- 
olina hypocrite, and I never spoke to 
him again.” 

Almost every time we saw Aunt 
Annie, she would produce a new 
anecdote from her treasure chest. 
One of the last she told me was of the 
days after Appomattox when the 
troops were making their ways home 
as best they could, singly, in pairs, 
in small groups, afoot and begging 
their meals. Brook Hill sits astride 
the main Richmond-Washington 
highway, so its knocker was seldom 
quiet long. Not all the beggars were 
deserving veterans; some were plain 
tramps in stolen uniforms. Aunt 
Annie had her own way of checking 
credentials. Even when she was 
twelve, it must have been difficult 
to deceive those sharp blue eyes. 

One day, she said, she answered a 
knock, and “There stood a shifty 
ruffian, asking for bread and meat. 
We had no meat in the house at all— 
hadn’t had any for weeks—and be- 
fore I gave him one of our few pieces 
of bread, I was going to make sure 
he was a bona-fide soldier. I asked 
him what brigade he had served with, 
and when he told me, I slammed the 
door in his face and locked it.” 

She wrote down a word and 
handed me the paper: “How do you 
pronounce that?” 

The word was “Powhatan.” I said, 
“Why, Pow-a-tan, of course! How 
else?” 
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NEPTUNE MK 11 BINOCULAR © 


Barium Crown prisms give you just 
over 10% better light transmission 
than best Flint or Crown glass, en- 
sure greater brilliance under poor 
viewing conditions. Wide field . . 
395 ft. All air-to-glass surfaces — 
super-hard-coated. Compact de- 
sign and body of ultra-light mag- 
nesium, An ideal general purpose 
imported binocular . . . equal or 
superior to the costliest on the 
market. Removable eyecups. Top- 
grain cowhide case. : 


Write for dealers 
name and bro- 


chure on complete 
selection. 


























SWIFT & ANDERSON, INC, 
Dept. H-5 Boston 25, Mass, 





START YOUR 
FLORIDA FUTURE 


TODAY! San 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 






RECEIVE THIS FREE BOOK! 


See for yourself why families from every state in the nation 
hove bought homesites in CAPE CORAL, Florida's new, fast- 
growing waterfront city. See how easy it is for you, too, to 
enjoy real Florida living 





@ CAPE CORAL challenges comparison! 
@ CAPE CORAL invites inspection! 


CAPE CORAL, ON FLORIDA'S BEAUTIFUL GULF COAST, IS OFFERED 
AND SOLD OW MERIT ALONE FOR AS LITTLE AS $20 DOWN AND 
$20 PER MONTH! 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 


Lee County and Ft. Myers * Dade County + Florida State 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
COOOS COCO EEESEESEEEEEESENEOOES 
Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. T2 


1771 N. Tamiami Trail, Fort Myers, Florida 
Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape Coral 
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“He pronounced it Po’-haf-an.” 
My last present from her was a 
photograph of General Lee, in full 
uniform but bareheaded, standing, 
with his hand on the pommel of his 
sword. “Take care of it,” she said. 
“Mildred gave it to me.” 
“Mildred” was General Lee’s 
daughter. I knew that she and Aunt 
Annie had been girlhood friends. 
Still, the gulf of the years was so 
wide, it was almost as if Aunt Annie 
had said, “Martha gave it to me,” 
meaning Mrs. George Washington. 
Come to think of it, another old 
lady—far older than Aunt Annie— 
once showed me another photo- 
graph: a group taken at the White 
Sulphur Springs in 1869. She pointed 
to one dim figure after another: 
“This is my husband, the Colonel. 
This is General Magruder. Governor 
Wise. General Pierre Gustave Tou- 
tant Beauregard—I always love to 
say his full name! Judge Lyons. This 
is Robert. This is ——” 
Yes, “Robert” was General Lee. 
Robert Graves is proud that he 
was once patted by Swinburne, who 
had been patted by Walter Savage 
Landor, “and Landor when a child 
had been patted on the head by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson; and Johnson when 
a child had been taken to London to 
be touched by Queen Anne for 
scrofula, the King’s Evil; and Queen 
Anne when a child. . . .” He can 
have them. Cousin Martha Vande- 
grift, who called me “Joe,” called 
General Lee “Robert.” 


That’s enough. I’ve become as 
garrulous as the old Westmoreland 
warriors, and without their excuse. 
But wait: give me grace for one more 
story, and I’m done. It’s short and it 
rounds off these “memoirs”—they 
began with a story about Stonewall 
Jackson, so let them end with one. 

The scene is Charlottesville, the 
seat of Albermarle County, Virginia; 
the time is early in the Reconstruc- 
tion ; the occasion is the first election 
since The War. 

A veteran of Old Jack’s “foot 
cavalry” came down from the hills 
to vote, and was dismayed to learn 
that under a new law, he would first 
have to swear allegiance to the 
Union. 

He protested, but the registrar 
was firm: no oath, no vote. Grudg- 
ingly, he took the oath. Disconso- 
lately, he asked, “Does that make 
me a Yankee?” 

“Well, if you want to look at it 
that way.” 

His face brightened. He slapped 
the registrar’s shoulder. ““Boy, didn’t 
Old Jack beat hell out of us in the 
Valley of Virginia?” 

Old Jack did indeed! THE END 
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ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 
THE LIGHTER...DRIER...SMOOTHER SCOTCH 





IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. — 











tt Lauderdale 


for the of it! 


Summers are cool in Fort Lauderdale 
where ocean trade winds fan the shore. 
You live in deluxe lodgings at about half 
the winter rates. You suntan along miles 
of continuous Atlantic beach or beside 
blue water pools. 

See this city’s famous waterways, lined 
with tropical palms and imposing Florida 
homes. Go deep-sea fishing in the nearby 
Gulf Stream. Golf on challenging fairways 
Give your appetite a treat at scores of 
food-famous restaurants. 

There are many more holiday advan- 
tages, and they all spell fun. So mail the 
coupon for full details, 


@ See your Travel Agent about Budget Package 
Vacations in Fort Lauderdale. 

@ DIRECT DAILY FLIGHTS to Fort Lauderdale from 
New York and Washington via Northeast Airlines. 

© See the MRS. AMERICA PAGEANT in Fort Lauder- 
dale, June 11 to 23. 


FREE: Color brochure — mail coupon today 
CITY INFORMATION DEPT., Room H-6 
P.O. Box 1181, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Brochure and Rates Desired for Party of in 


0) Hotel C) Apt [}] Motel 
From (give dates to 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
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“Boy, am I a clown 
for not calling ahead 


for reservations!” 


“How dumb can you be? It would have been the easiest 
thing in the world to pick up the phone and call before 
we left home. 


“But no, not me! I was the smart fellow who kept tell- 
ing my wife they'd be sure to have a room for us. You 


can bet your bottom dollar I'll call ahead next time!” 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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LOVELY CELESTE HOLM, ENCHANTING STAR OF STAGE AND SCREEN 


SMIRNOFF GIMLET IN THE LIMELIGHT: BRITISH DRINK IS AMERICAN HIT! 


Thanks to Smirnoff Vodka, Britain’s Gimlet cocktail has taken America by storm! You'll love its clean, 


dry limey-ness. It tastes delicious—and no mixed drink was ever easier to make. Simply add 1 part 


imported Rose’s Lime Juice to 3 or 4 parts Smirnoff. Stir gently —and serve over ice cubes in a cocktail or 
Old Fashioned glass. Remember—smooth, flawless Smirnoff is the point of a good Vodka Gimlet! At home, 


use no lesser vodka. At bars, just mention our name! a / 


it leaves you breathless Wi 7 J J Z O . 
~~. ‘THE GREATEST MABE «VODKA 


80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIV. OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN, 
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SAILING 
TO THE 
ORIENT 
AUGUST 19 


PLAN YOUR ESCAPE. Six weeks in the sun aboard a _ ashore. Perhaps you'll see a hula festival in Hawaii. 

great President Liner. Sailing from San Francisco to | Watch craftsmen shape delicate porcelain teacups in 

Honolulu, Yokohama, Manila, Hong Kong, Kobe. Japan. Browse the bazaars of Manila. Or, in Hong 
Pack for every pleasure afloat. Swimming, shuffle- Kong, have a suit tailor-made for a fraction of its 

board, tea-dancing, dress parties—there’s an activity cost back home. 

to match just about everything in your wardrobe. 


If you can’t get away on August 19, there’s an 
Accommodations? You live in air-conditioned luxury. 


American President Liner sailing to the Orient every 
two weeks the year round. The SS Presipent Hoover 
departs on August 7, the SS Presipent CLEVELAND 


on September 7, and the SS Presipent WILSON 
Each port of call offers you a fascinating adventure = again on October 2. 


Typical First Class staterooms come with private 
bath, radio, telephone, and twenty-four hour room 
service. 


EVERY TWO WEEKS A GREAT PRESIDENT LINER 


AMERICAN PRESIOENT LINES OFFICES SAN 


S 


FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES, CHICAGO, 





The cost? First Class fares begin at $918, round 
trip to Yokohama. See your Travel Agent. Or write 
AMERICAN Presipent Lines, Department F, San 
Francisco 4, for free Orient Cruise folder. 


SAILS FOR THE ORIENT 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, O.C. 





